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If Winter Comes 


Chapter I 


T O lake Mark Sabre at the age thirty-four and at the 
place Penny Green needs first to look back a little 
from that point, but has him in good light for observation. 
Encountering lum hereabouts, one who had shared school- 
days with him at his preparatory school so much as twenty- 
four years back would have found matter for recognition. 

A usefrdly garrulous person, one Hapgood, a solicitor, found 
much — 

‘ Whom do you think I met yesterday ? Old Sabre ! You 
remember old Sabre at old Wickamote's ? . . Yes, that's 

the chap Used to call him Puzzlehead, remember ? because 
he used to screw up lus forehead over things old Wickamote 
or any of the other masters said, and sort of drawl out, “ Well, 
I don’t see that, sir." . . . Yes, rather 1 . . And then 

that other expression of his Just the opposite When old 
Wickamote or some one had landed him, or all of us, with 
some dashed pumshment, and we were gassmg about it, used 
to screw up his nut m the same way and say, “ Yes, but I see 
what he means ” And some one would say, " Well, what 
does he mean, you ass ? " and he’d start gassing some rot 
till some one said, “ Good Lord, fancy sticking up for a mas- 
-ter 1 ” , and old Puzzlehead would say, " You sickemng fool, 
I’m not stickmg up for him I’m only saymg he’s nght from 
how he looks at it and it’s no good saying he’s wrong ” , 

Ha I Funny days . . . JoUy nice diap, though, old 
Puzzlehead was . Yes, I met him . Fact, I run 
into him occasionally We do a mild amount of business 
with lus firm I buzz doivn there about once a year Tid- 
borough He’s changed, of course. So have you, you know. 
That Vandyke beard, what ? Ha 1 Old Sabre’s not done 
anything outrageous like that Real thmg I seemed to notice 
about lum when I bumped mto him yesterday was that he 
didn’t look very cheery Looked to me rather as tliough he’d 
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lost something and was wondering where at was. Ha I But 
— dashed funny — I mentioned something about that appal- 
ling speech that chap made m that blasphemy case, 3 festerday. 
. . Eh ? yes, absolutdy fng^tful, wasn’t it ? — ^Well, I’m 
dashed if old Sabre didn’t puzzle up his nut in exactly the 
same old way and say, " Yes, but I see what he means ” 
I remmded him and ragged him about it no end Absolutely 
the same words and expression Funny chap. . , . Nice 
chap . . . 

‘\Vhat did he say the blasphemy man meant? Oh, I 
don’t know ; some bige, just as he used to about the masters 
You know the man talked some rubbirii about how the State 
couldn’t have it both ways — couldn't blaspheme against God 
by flatly denymg that all men were equal, and basmg all its 
legislation on keeping one class up and the other class down * 
couldn’t do that and at the same time prosecute him because 
he said that religion was — Well, you know what he said, 
I’m dashed if I hke to repeat it. Joke of it was, that I found 
mysdf usmg exactly the same expression to old Sabre as 
we used to use at school. I said, “ Good Lord, man, fancy 
sticking up for a chap hke that 1 ” And old Sabre — ^by 
Jove, I tell you there we all were in a flash back m the play- 
ground at old Wickamote’s down in that comer by the work- 
shop, all kids agam and old Puzzlehead flickmg his -hand out. 
of his pocket — ^remember how he used to ? — ^hke ihai — and 
saymg “ You sickemng fool, I'm not sticking up for him } 
I'm only saying he’s right from how he looks at it, and it's 
no good saymg he’s wrong 1 ” Rum, eh, after aU these years. 
. . . No, he didn’t say " you sickemng fool ’’ this time. I 
reminded him how he used to, and he laughed and said, ” Yes ; 
did I ? Well, I still get nled, j'ou know, when chaps can't 

see .^d then he said, “ Yes, ' sickemng fool ’ ; so I 

did ; odd I ” and he looked out of the wmdow as though he 
was looking a thousand miles away — this was in the tr^, you 
know— and chucked talking absolutely . . . 

* Yes, in the train I met him Commg up from Tidborough 
on the South Western I'd been down there to see a chent 
. . . He’s got a dashed good business down there at Tidbor- 
ough, you know. Dashed good. " Fortxme, East and Sabre. ” 
. . Never heard of them? Ah, well that shows you’re 

not a Pillar of the Church, old son If you took the faintest 
interest m yom particular place of worship, or in any Anghcan 
place of worship, you’d know that whenever you want anything 
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new vxcar chap says. He’s doing the developing like blazes. 
R^nlar tiger he is for sho\mg things : parbculariy l^sdf. 
Cbap called Bagshaw — ^Boom Bag^aw, Characto if ever 
there was one. Bat they’re aH diaracters down there from 
what I’ve seen of it. . . . 

’ Yes, j'ou go down there and have a look* with your sketch 
book. Old Sabre’ll love to see yon. . - . His wife ? Oh, 
very nice, disbnctly nice. Pretty woman, ^ery. Somdiow 
I didn’t think <jmte the sort of woman for old Pozzlebead. 
Didn’t appear to haire the remotest interest in any of the things 
he was keen aboat , and he seemed a bit fed with her sort of 
talk. Hers was all gossip — all about the people there and 
what a mm crowd 3iey were. Devilish fanny, I thought, 
some of her stones But old Sabre— -vvell, I suppose he’d 
heard ’em before. Still, there was somethmg — ^something 
about the two of them. You know that sort of— a sort of — 
what the devil is it ? sort of stifhsh feeling you sometimes feel 
in the air with twn people who don’t^ quite click. Weil, 
that was it Probably only my fancy As to that, you can 
pret^ wdl cut the ^Yeikm with a knife at my place somcthnes 
when me and my missus get our tails up , and we’re fearful 
pals Daresay f just took 'em on an c5 day But that was 
my impression, though — ^that she wasn't just the sort of woman 
for old Sabre. But after ail what the deYul sort of woman 
would be ? Fiddling chap for a husband, old Puzzlabead 
Can imagine him nlmg any wife with wrinki^g up his nut 
over some plain as a pikestafi thing and saying, *' Well, I don't 
quite see that I ” Ha I Rum diap. Nice chap. Have a 
drink’’ ^ 


If Winter Cortes Chapter IJ 

I 

by easy means of the garmloas Hapgood, appear 
J. persons, places, institutions ; lives, homes, activibes ; 
the web and the tangle and the amenities of a minute feagment 
of human existence : life- An odd bu^ess. Into life we 
come, mysteriously arrived, are set on our feet and on we go , 
functicniag more or less ineffectivdy, passing through per- 
mutations and oimbinations , the successive events, 

shocks, surprfees, of hours, days, years ; becomhig engulfed. 


MM 




submerged, foundered by them ; all of us on the same ad\ tn* 
turc, yet retaining nc\ertliclcss each his ovrn individunhty, 
as swimmers carrymg each his undetadiablc burden through 
dark, enormous and ca\cmous seas. M}‘stcrions joiimcy! 
UneWted, unknown, and finally — but there is no finality 1 
Mj^stcrious and stunning sequel — not end — to the mysterious 
and tremendous adventure 1 Finally, of this portion, death, 
disappearance, awful and complete cessation— gone 1 Jnst 
'gone'! Proceeding whither ? Persisting why ? Insoluble. 
Proceeding ccrlaml}', persisting assuredly, burst out of these 
mortal bonds, these corporeal shackles, burst out and away, 
but whither, whj% to what — ^just 'gone.' Astounding 
development! Mysterious and hapless ami’nl, tremendous 
and mystenous passage, mystenous and alarming departure. 
No escaping it ; no voUtion to enter it or to avoid it ; no 
prospect of defeating it or solving it Odd affair 1 Mj'sterious 
and stunning conundrum to be mixed up in ... Lifel 
Come to this pair, Mark Sabre and his wife Mabel, at Penny 
Green, and have a look at them mixed up in Uiis odd and 
mystenous business of Ufe. Some apprehension of the odd 
affair that it is w’as charactenstic of Mark Sabre's habit of 
mind, increasingly with the years — ^with Mabel. 


n 

Penny Green — picturesque, quaint if ever a place was,’ 
in garrulous Mr Hapgood's words — lies in a shallow depression, 
in shape hke a narrow meat-dish It runs east and west, and 
slightly tilted from north to south. To the north the land 
slopes pleasantly upward in pasture and orchards, and here 
was the site of the Penny Green Garden Home Development 
Scheme Beyond the site, a considerable area, stands 
Northrepps, the seat of that Ixird Tybar who sold the develop- 
ment site to the developers, and who, as he signed the deed of 
conveyance, remarked in his airy way, 'Ah, nothing like 
exercise, gentlemen That’s made every one of my ancestors 
turn in his grave ' The developers tittered respectfully as 
befits men who have landed a good thmg. 

Westward of Penny Green is Chovensbury ; behmd 
Tidborough the sun rises. 

Viewed from the high eminence of Northrepps, Penny 
Green gave rather the impression of having slipped, hke a 
shdmg dish, down the slope and come to rest, shghtly tilted 
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where its impetus had ceased It was certainly at rest : : 
had a restful air , and it had certainly shpped out of ti 
busier traffickmg of its surroundmg world * the mam roa 
from Chovensbury to Tidborough, coming from greater citi£ 
even than these, and proceeding to greater, ran far above ii 
beyond Northrepps The mam road rather shghted tha: 
acknowledged Penny Green by the nerveless and shrunke: 
feeler which, a mile beyond Chovensbury, it extended ii 
Penny Green’s direction. 

This splendid mam road m the course of its immens 
journey across Southern England extended feelers to man] 
settlements of man, providmg them as it were witii a talen 
which, accordmg to the energy of the settlement, might bi 
mcreased a hundredfold — dramed, metalled, tarred, ahe 
adorned with splendid telegraph poles and wires — or might 
be wrapped up m a napkin of neglect — ^monstrous overgrown , 
hedges and decayed ditches, and allowed to wither the 
splendid main road, havmg regard to its ancient Roman 
hneage, disdainfully did not care tuppence either way, and 
for that matter Penny Green, which had ages ago put its 
feder m a napkin, did not care tuppence either. 

It was now, however, to have a railway. . . 

And meanwhile there was this to be said for it * that whereas ' 
some of the dependants of the splendid main road constituted 
thanselves abominably ugly carbuncles on the end of shapely 
"'''^^h'^ii^icured fingers of the mam road. Penny Green, 
at the end of a "withered and entirely neglected finger, adorned 
It as with a jewel ' , 


A Kate Greraaway picture, the garrulous Hapgood had* 
said of Penny Green , and it was well said. At its eastern 
^treniity the withered talent from the splendid main road 
diymed mto two t^ents and encircled the Green which had, 
as Hapgood had said, a cncket pitch (m Summer) and a duck 
pond (more prommently in Wmter) , also, m all seasons, and ' 
the of many ages, a clump of beech trees sur- 

rounded by a decayed bench , a well surrounded by a decayed 
palmg, so decayed that it had long ago thrown itself flat on 
the ^oimd mto which it continued venerably to decay j 
^d at the south-eastern extremity a village pound surrounded ■ 
by a decayed grey waU and now used bv the vouth’of the 
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village (or Ibc purpose of impounding one anoUicr in parlies 
or sides in a game well called * Pound- 1. 

At the south-w cslcrn extremity of the Green, and immediately 
opposite the Tybar Arms, was a blacksmith's forge perpetually 
inhabited and directed bj a race named Wirk The forge 
was tlic only human habitation or personal and individual 
workshop actually on the Green, and it was said, and freely 
admitted by the successive members of the tnbe of Wirk, 
that it had” ' no right * to be there. There it nevertheless 
wa.s, had been for centuries so far as anybody knew to the 
contrary, and administered always by a Wirk In some 
mjstenous way which nobody ever seemed to recognize till 
it actually happened, there was always a son Wirk to continue 
the forge when the father Wirk died and was carried off to 
be deposited by Ins fathers who had continued it before 
him. It was also said in the village, as touching this matter 
of ' no right,’ that nobody could understand how tJic forge 
ever came to be there and that it certainly would be turned 
oil some day ; and with tins also the current members of the 
tnbe of \^’lrk cordially agreed They understood less than 
anybody' how thej' ever came to be there, and they knew 
perfectly well they would be turned off one day, sajnng 
winch— and it was a common subject of debate among village 
sires of a summer evening, seated outside the Tybar Arms 
—saying w'hich the Wirk of to-day would gaze earnestly up 
the road and look at his watch as if Uie power w’hich would 
turn him off was then on its way and was getting a bit over- 
due 

The present representatives of the tnbe of Wirk were known 
as Old Wirk and Young Wirk Young Wirk was sixty-seven 
No one knew where a still younger Wirk would come from 
when Old Wirk died and when Young Wirk died But no 
one troubled to know No one knows, precisely, where the 
next Pope is coming from, but he always comes, and succes- 
sive Wirks appeared as surely Old Wirk was past duty at 
the forge now He sat on a Windsor chair all day and watched 
Young Wirk. When the day was finished. Old Wirk and 
Young Wirk would walk across the green to the pound, not 
together, but Old Wirk m front and Young Wirk immediately 
behind him , both with the same gait, bent and with a stick 
On reaching the pound they would gaze profoundly mto it 
over the decayed, grey w^, rather as if they were lookmg 
to see if the power that was going to turn out the forge was 
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there, and then, the power apparently not being there, they 
would return, trailing back m the same single fie, and take 
up their reserved positions on the bench before the Tybar 
Arms 

Mark Sabre, intensdy fond of Peimy Green, had reflected 
upon it sometames as a curious thing ihat there was scarcely 
one of the village's inhabitants or institutions but had evidenced 
httle differences of attitude between himself and Mabel, who 
was not mtensely fond of Penny Green. The aged Wirls had ^ 
served their turn Mabel had once considered the Wirks 
extremely pictufesque and, qmte early m her mamed life,' 
had invited Ihem to her house that she might photograph them 
for her album. 

They arrived, m single file, but she did not photograph them , 
for her album The photograph was not taken because ' 
Sabre, when they presented themselves, expressed surpnse' 
that the aged pair were led ofi by the parlour-maid to have 
tea m the kitchen Why on earth didn't they have tea with' 
them, with himself and Mabel, in the garden ? . > 

' Mabel did what Sabre called * flew up ' ; and at the summit 
of her ascent mquired * suppose someone called ? ' 

‘ Well, suppose they did ? ' Sabre returned , ' 

Mabel m a markedly calm voice riien gave certam orders ^ 
to the maid, who had brought out the tea and remained 
while the fate of the aged Wirks was m suspense. The maid , 
departed with the orders and Sabre commented, ‘ Sendmg , 
them off ? Well, I’m dashed 1 ’ . » 

Half an hour later the aged pair, having been led mto the ' 
kitchen and having had tea there, were led out again and , 
released by the maid on to the village green rather as if they ^ 
were two old ducks ' * 

Sabre, watchmg them from the lawn beside the teacups,- 
laughed and said, * What a dashed stupid busmess ! They ' 
might have had tea on the roof for all I care ’ ^ 

Mabel tinkled a httle silver bell for the maid ' Ting~a:^ ' 
ling-ting / ’ 


IV 

’ The houses of Penny Green earned out the Kate ^Greenaway 
effect that the, Green itself established. Along the upper 
road of the tilted dish were the larger houses, and upon the 
lower road mostly the cottages of the villagers , also, upon the 
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lower road the five shops of Penny Green the butcher's 
shop which was opened on Tuesdays and Fndays by a butcher 
who came in from Tidborough with a spanking horse in front 
of hun and half a week’s supply of meat behind and beneath 
'him; the grocer’s shop and the draper’s shop which, hke 
enormous glairs in London, were also a large number of other 
shops, but, unlike the London affairs, dispensed them' all 
withm the one shop and over the one counter In the grocer’s 
shop you could be handed mto one hand a poimd of tea, 
and into the other a pair of boots, a convenience which, 
after aU, is not to be had in all Oxford Street The draper’s 
shop, carrying the principle further, would not only ^ess 
you, post office you, linoleum, rug and wall-paper you; 
ink, pencil and note-paper you, -but would also bury you 
and tombstone you, a solemnity which it was only called 
upon to perform for anybody about once m five years. Penny 
Green being long-hved, but was always ready and anxious 
to carry out Indeed, in the back room of his shop the draper, 
Mr Pmnock, had a coffin which he had been trying (as he 
said) * to work off ' for twenty-two years It represented 
Mr Pinnock’s single and disastrous essay in sharp business 
Two-and-twenty years earher Old Wirk had been not only 
dying but as ‘ good as dead ’ , Mr Pmnock, on a stock- 
replenishing excursion m Tidborough, had bought a coffin, 
at the undertaker’s, of a size to fit Old Wirk, and for the 
reason that, buying it then, he could convey it back on the 
wagon he had hired for the day and thus save carnage 
He had brought it back, and the first person he had set eyes 
on in Penny Green was no other than Old Wirk himself, 
miraculously recovered and stubbornly do\vnstairs and sunmng 
at his door The shock had nearly caused Mr Pmnock to 
qualify for the cofiin himself , but he had not, nor had any 
other inhabitant of suitable size since demised Longer 
persons than old Wirk had died and mucli shorter and much 
stouter persons than Old Wirk had died But the coffin had 
remained Upended and neatly fitted with shelves it was 
used as a store-cupboard, without a door, pending its proper 
use But it was a terribly expensive store-cupboard, and it 
stood in Mr Pmnock’s parlour as a gloomy monument to the 
folly of rash and hazardous speculation. 

Penny Green, like Rome, had not been built m a day The 
houses of tlie Penny Green Garden Home, on the other hand, 
were being run up in as near to a day as enthusiastic developers, 
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feverish contractors (vieing one wth another) and impatient 
tenants could encompass. Nor v?as Penny Green bmlt for a 
day. The houses and cottages of Penny Green had been 
bi^t under the influence of inan5»^, and different, styles of 
architecture ; and they had been built by people who not 
only intended to hve in them, and proposed to be roomy; 
and wdl-cupboarded and stoutly beamed and floored in 
them, but uho, not foreseeing restless and raihva3’ed genera- 
tions, built them to endure for the children of their children's 
children and for children yet beyond Sabre’s house was of 
grey stone, and it presented over the doorway the date i667v 

' Nearly two hundred and fifty j^ears,' Mabel had once 
said 

* And I bet,’ Sabre had rephed, * it’s never been better i 
kept or run than you run it now, Mabel.' 

The tribute was well desen’ed Mabel, who was m many 
waj's a model woman, w’as pre-eminently a model housewife. 

' Crawshaws ' was spotlessly' kept and perfectly administered. 
Four hving-rooms, apart from the domestic offices, were on^ 
the ground floor One was the morning-room, m which they 
prmdpally hved , one the dinmg-room and one the drawing- 
room They; were entered by enormously heavy doors of 
oak, fitted with latches, the djrawmg-room up two steps, the 
_ dinmg-room down one step, and the morning-room and the 
fourth room on the levd. All w’ere low-beamed and many--' 
wmdowed with lattice wmdows, all were stepped into as^, 
steppmg into a very quiet place and somehow mto a room ; 
whidi one had not expected to be there, or not qrute that 
shape if a room was there. Sabre never quite lost that feeling , 
of pleasant surprise on entermg them. They had, moreover, 
w’hether due to the skill of the architect or the sagacity of' 
Mabd, the admirable, but rare, attribute of being cool in' 
summer and warm in winter. 

The only room m the house which Sabre did not like was 
the fourth sitting-room on the ground floor j and it was ‘his 
own room, furnished and decorated by Mabel for his owii 
particular use and comfort. But she' called it his' * den,’, 
and Sabre loathed and detested the wrord * den ’ as applied to a 
room a man specially inhabits. It imphed to bi-m a masculine 
untidmess, and he was intensdy orderly and hated untidi- ' 
ness. It implied customs and manners of what he , called 
‘ boarding-house ideas ’ — ^the idea that a man must have an^ 
untidily-comfortable apartment into which he can retir^. 
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and envelop himself in tobacco smoke, and where he * can 
have his o^vn tilings about him,' and ' have his pipes and his 
pictures about him,’ and where he can wear ' an old shooting 
jacket and slippers ’ — and he loathed and detested all these 
phrases and tlie ideas they connoted He had no ‘ old shoot- 
ing jacket,’ .and he would have given it to the gardener if he 
had had an old shooting j'acket, and he detested weanng 
slippers, and never did wear slippers it was his habit to 
put on his boots after his bath and to keep’ them on till he 
put on shoes when changmg for dinner Above all he loathed 
and detested the vision which the word ' den ’ always con- 
jured up to him This was a vision of the door of a typical 
den being opened by a wife, and of the wife saying in a mmcing 
voice, ‘ This IS George in his den,’ and of boardy-house females 
peenng over the wife’s shoulder and smiling fatuously at 
the denizen who, in an old shooting jacket and slippers, 
grmned vacuously back at them To Sabre this was a homble 
and unspeakable vision 

Mabel could not in the least understand it, and common 
sense and common custom were entirely on her side s Mark 
admitted .that The ndiculous and tnvial affair only took 
on a deeper significance — ^not apparent to Mark at the time, 
but apparent later — ^in the fact that he could not possibly 
explam his attitude to Mabel 
The matter of the den, and another matter, touching the 
servants, came up between them in the very earhest days of 
their married life. From London, on their return from their 
honeymoon, Mark had been urgently summoned to the sick- 
bed of his father, in Chovensbury. Mabel proceeded to 
Crawshaws He joined her a week later, his father happily 
recovered. Mabel had been ‘ setthng things,’ and she took 
him round the house with dehaous pnde and happiness 
Mark, sharing both, had his arm hnked in hers. When they 
came to the fourth sittmg-room Mabel said gady, ‘ And this is 
your den I ’ 

Mark gave a mock groan — * Oh, Lord, not den ’ 

‘ Yes, of course, den Why ever not ? ' 

' I absolutely can’t stick den ’ He glanced about. * Who 
on earth’s left those fearful old slippers there ? ’ 

‘ They’re a pair of father’s I I took them specially for 
you for this room You haven’t got any shppers hke 
that ’ 

He gazed upon the heels downtrodden by her heavy father 
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He did not much like her heavj^ father ‘ No, I haven't, 
he said, and thought gnmly, * Thank God 1' 

'But, M^k, what do you mean, you can't stick den^ ' 
He explained, laughingly. He ended', ‘ It’s just like lounge 
hall Lounge hall makes me feel perfectly sick You’re not ■ 
going to call the hah a lounge hah, are you ^ 

She was quite senous and the least little bit put out 'I)?o 
. I'm not But I can't see why I've never heard such 
funny ideas ’ 

He was vaguely, transiently surprised at her attitude 
towards his funny ideas ‘ WeU, come on, let’s see upstairs ’ , 
‘Yes, let’s, dear’ 

He stepped out and she closed tlie door after them '^Well, 
that’s your den ’ ' ^ . 

As if he had never spoken 1 A vague and transient dis- 
comfort shot through him 

It was when they came down again, completely happy and 
pleased, that the servant inadent occurred Mabel was doun 
the stairs shghtly before him and turned a smilmg face up to 
him as he descended ‘ By Jove, ifs jolly,’ he said * We’Ube 
happy here,' and he kissed her * , 

‘You’d better see tlie kitchen It’s awfully nice , ' and 
they went along 

At the latchen door she paused mystenously and began in 
a mysterious whisper a long account of the servants ' ' I 
think they'll turn out quite mce girls Thej^’re sisters, you 
know, and they’re glad to be m a place together They've 
both got young men m the village Fancy, the cook told 
me that at Mrs Welhngham’s where she was, at Chovensbury* 
she wasn’t allowed to use soda for washing up because Mrs. 
Welhngham fus^d so faghtfuUy about the pattern on her 
china Fancy, in their family they’ve got eleven brothers and '■ 

sisters Isn’t it awful how those kind of people ' , ‘ 

Her voice got lower and lower She seemed to Mark to be 
quivenng uith some sort of repressed excitement, as though the 
two maids were some rare exhibit which she had captured with 
a net and placed in the latchen, andwhomitwasratherthnlhng 
to open the door upon and peep at He could hardly hear her 
voice aud had to bend his head It was dmi in ’ the lobby 
outside the kitchen door. The dimness, her intense whispers 
and hear excutement, mad6 him feel ^at he was m some - 
m^ sLcnous conspiracy with her. The Whole atmosphere of , 
the house, and of this tour of inspection, which' had been 
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deliciousl}^ absorbing, became mystcuously conspiratonal 
Unplcasing 

‘ — She’s been to a school of cooking at Tidborough She 
attended tlic whole course 1 ' 

' Good I That’s the stuff 1 ‘ 

* Hush 1 ’ 

Wiy, hush ? ^^^lat a funny business this was 1 
Mabel opened the kitchen door ‘ The master’s come to 
sec how nice the kitchen looks ‘ 

Two maids m black dresses and an extraordinarj' amount of 
stiffly starched aprons and caps and streamers, rose awkwardly 
and bobbed awkward little bows. One was very tall, the other 
rather short. The tall one looked extraordinanly severe, and 
the short one extraordinanly glum, Mark thought, to have 
young men. Mabel looked from the girls to Mark and from 
Mark to the girls, precisely as if she were exhibiting rare 
specimens to her husband and her husband to her rare 
specimens And in the tone of one exhibiting pinned, dned, 
and completely impersonal specimens, she am ounced, ' They're 
sisters Their name is Jmics ' 

Mark, examining the exhibits, bad been feelmg hke a fool 
Them name humanized them and relieved his awkward 
feelmg 'Ha, Jinks, eh? High Jinlcs and Low Jmks 
Vihat ? ' He laughed It struck him as rather comic , and 
Ebgh Jinks and Low Jmks tittered broadly, loosing m the 
most astonishing way the one her seventy and the other her 
glumness 

Mabel seemed suddenly to have lost her interest in her 
exhibits and their cage She rather hurried Mark through 
the kitchen premises and, movmg into the garden, replied 
rather abstractedly to his plans for the garden's develop- 
ment 

Suddenly she said, ' Mark, I do wish you hadn't said that 
m the kitchen ' 

He was mentally exammmg the possibilities of a makeshift 
racquet court against a corner of the stable and barn ' Eh, 
what in the kitchen, dear ? ’ 

‘ That about High Jmks and Low Jinks ' 

' Mabel, I swear we could fix up a topping sort of squash 
racquets in that comer These cobbles are worn absolutely 
smooth ’ 

‘ I wish you’d listen to me, Mark,’ 

He caught his arm around her and gave her a playful 
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squeeze. ‘ Sony, old girl What was it ? About High 
Jinhs and Low Jinks ? Ha I dadied funny that, don’t you 
think ? ’ 

‘ No, I don’t I don’t think it’s a bit fanny ' 

Her tone was such that, relaxing his arm, he turned and 
gazed at her. ‘ Don't you. Don’t 5 rou really ? ' 

‘ No I don’t. Far from funny.’ 

Some instmct told him he ought not to laugh, but he could 
not help it The idea appealed to him as distinctly and clearly 
comic ‘ Well, but it is funny. Don't you see ? High ' 
Jinks alone is such a funny expression — sort of — ^well.'you 
know what I mean Apart altogether from Low Jinks' , ' 
and he laughed agam. ' - 

Mabel compressed her lips. 'I simply don’t Rebecca' 
IS not a bit hke High Jmls ' 

He burst out laughing * No, I’m dashed if she is. That’s 
]ust it I ’ 

‘ I really do not see it * 

’ Oh, go on, Mabel 1 Of course you do. You make it 
funnier High Jmks and Low Jmks I I shall call them that ' 

‘ Mark She spoke the word severely and paused ‘ Mark, 

I do most earnestly hope you'll do notldng of the kmd ’ 

He stared Puzzled He had tned to explain the absurd 
thing and she simply could not see it * I simply don’t.*' 
And agam that vague and transient discomfort shot through' 
him 


V 

Sabre awoke in the course of that mght and lay awake The 
absurd incident came immediately into his mind and remained 
m his mmd . . High Jmks and Low Jinks was comic. 

No getting over it. Incontestably comic Stupid, of course, 
but just the kmd of stupid thing that tickled him irresistibly 
And she couldn’t see it Absolutely could not, see it But 
if she was never gomg to see anj*^ of these stupid httle thmgs 
that appealed to him . ? And then he wrmkled his brows 

* You remember how he used to wnnkle his old nut,’ as the 
garnilous Hapgood had said 

A mght hght, her wish, dimly illumined the room He . 
raised himself and looked at her fondly, sleepmg beside him 
He thought, ‘ Dash it, the thmg’s been just the same from' 
her point of view. That den busmess. She likes den and 
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I can't stick den Just the same for her as it is for me that 
High Jinks and Low Jinks tickles me and doesn't 
her. . . ' 

He very gently moved with his linger a tress of her hair that 
had fallen upon her face. . . Mabel 1 . . lusivife I . . How 
gently beneath her filmy bedgown her bosom rose and fell I 
. . . How utterly calm her face was . . . How at peace, 
how secure, she lay there . He thought, ' Three weeks 
ago she was sicepmg in tlie temfic pnvacy of her own room, 
and here she is come to me in mine. Cut off from eveiything 
and ev erybody, and come here to me . 

An inexpressible tenderness filled him He had a sudden 
sense of the poignant and tremendous adventure on which 
they were embarked together They had been two lives and 
now they uere one life, altenng completely the lives they 
would have led singly : a new sea, a new ship on a new, strange 
sea. W^at lay before them ? 

She stirred 

His thoughts continued . One life ! One life out of two 
hves , one nature out of two natures I Mysterious and extra- 
ordmary metamorphosis She had brought her nature to his, 
and he his nature to hers, and they were to mingle and become 
one nature . Absurdly and inappropnately his mind 
picked up and presented to liun the grotesque words ' High 
Jinks and Low Jinks ' A note of laughter was irresistibly 
tickled out of liim 

She said very sleepily, ' Mark, are you lauglung ? What 
are you laughing at ? ’ 

He patted her shoulder, 'Oh, nothing.’ 

One nature ? 


If Winter Comes Chapter III 

I 

O NE nature? In the fifth year of their married life 
thoughts of her, and of the poignant and tremendous 
adventure on which they were embarked together, were no . 
longer possible, while she lay m bed beside him They had 
come to occupy separate rooms 
In the fifth year of them married life measles visited Penny 
Green Mabel caught it Their bedroom was naturally 
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the sickroom. Sabre went to sleep in another room — and the 
arrangement prevailed. Nothing was said between them on 
the matter, one way or the other They naturally occupied 
difierent rooms donng her illness She recovered They 
contmued to occupy difierent rooms ^ 

It was the most natural busmess m the world 
The sole reference to recognition of permanency in this 
development of the relations between them was made when 
Sabre, on the first Saturday afternoon after Mabel’s recovery — ■ 
he did not go to office at Tidborough on Saturdays— earned 

out his idea, conceived durmg her sickness, of making the 
bedroom mto which he had moved serve as his study alsb- 
He had never got nd of his distaste for bis ' den ' He never 
felt comfortable there 


At lunch on this Saturday, * I tell you what I'm going to 
do this afternoon,' he said ' I’m going to move my books 
op mto my room ’ 

He had been a little afraid the den busmess would be re- 
opened by this mtention, but Mabel's onK^ reply was, * You'd 
better have the maids help you ’ 

‘ Yes, I'll get them ’ 

* I’ll give the order, if you don’t mind ’ 

Right I 

And m the afternoon the books were moved, the den raped of 
th^, his bedroom aw^ded them High Jmks and Low Jinks 
rather enjoyed it, passing up and doivn the stairs with cootma- 
ws snnrks at this new manifestation of the' master’s ways. 
The bookshelves proved rather a business. There Were four 
of them, narrow and high. ' We’ll cany^ these longways,’ 
babre directed when the first one was tackled ’ I'll shove it 
over You two take the top and I’ll cany the foot ' 

In oraer they struggled up the stairs. High Jinks and 
■Low Jinks badcivards, and the smirks enlarged mto panting 
giggiw Half-way up came a loud crack ‘ 'What the devil's 
that ' said Sabre, sweatmg 

, „ ^ dress, sfr,' said High Jmks 

wood Lord 1 (Convulsi've giggles ) ' You know. Low, 
you re practically sittmg on the dashed thing. You’ve twisted 
yomself round in some extraor^naiy way.’ ^ 

^onizmg giggles 

Mabel appeared in the hall beneath . ' Raise ifup, Rebecca 
Kmse it, Sarah, How can you expect to move, stoopmg like 
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They raised it to the level of their waists and progression 
became seemly. 

‘ There you are ! ’ said Sabre. 

Thete was somehow a feehng at both ends of the bookcase 
of having been caught. 


n 

Sabre hked this room Three latticed windows, in the same 
wall, looked on to the garden In the spaces between these, 
and the two spaces between the end wmdows and the end walls, 
he placed his bookshelves, a set of shelves m each space 
Mabel displayed no interest m the move, nor made any 
reference to it at the time In tlie evening, heanng her pass 
' the door on her way to dress for dinner, he called her in 
He was in his shirt sleeves arranging the books ‘ There 
you are Not bad ^ ’ 

She regarded them, and the room ' They look all nght 
All the same, I must say it seems rather funny using your 
bedroom for your things when you've got a room downstairs ' 
‘ Oh, well, I never liked that room, you know. I hardly 
ever go mto it ’ 

' I know you don't ’ And she went off 
But the significance of the removal rested, not m the 
definite rehnqiushment of the den, but in her words ‘ using 
your bedroom ’ , the definite recognition of separate rooms 
And neither commented upon it 

After all, landmarks, in the course of a journey, are more 
frequently observed, and noted as landmarks, when lookmg 
back along the journey than when actually passing them 
They belong genencally to the past tense one rarely says, 
' This IS a landmark ’ , usually, ‘ That was a landmark ’ 

, in 

The bookcases were of Sabre's own design He was extra- 
ordinarily fond of his books and he had ideas about their 
arrangement The lowest shelf was in each case tliree feet 
from the ground he hated books being ‘ down where you 
oan’tseethem ’ Also the casesw'ere open, w’ithout glass doors 
he hated ‘ Having to fiddle to get out a book ’ He liked 
tiiem to be just at the nght height and straight to lus hand 
In a waj' he could not quite describe (lie was a bad talker. 
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framing ins ideas with difficulty) he was attached to his books 
not only for what was in them, but as entities. ,He hat 
wntten once m a manuscript book in whidi he sometimes wrot( 
things . ' I like the feel of them, and I know the feel of then 
in the same way as one hkes and knows the feel of a fnend's 
hand And I can look at them and read them wilhoul 
opemng them m the same way as, without his speaking, one 
looks at and can read the face of a fnend, I feel towards 
them when I look at them m tlieir shelves — ^well, as if they 
were feebng towards me just as I am feelmg towards them.' 
And he had added this touch which is perhaps more iUuminab 
ing ' The other day some one had had out one of my books 
and returned it upside down I swear it was as grotesque 
and pamful to me to see it upside down as if I had come into 
the room and found my brother standing on his head against 
the wall, fastened there At least I couldn't have sprung 
to^him to release him quicker than I did to the book to upright 

its ^ 

The first book he had ever bought ' specially ' — that is to 
say, not as one buys a bun but as one buys a dog— 
was at the age of seventeen when he had bought a Byron, 
the Complete Works in a popular edition of very great bulk 
and very small pnnt He bought it, partly because of what 
he had heard dunng his last term at school of Don Juan, 
partly because he had picked up the idea tliat it was rather a, 
fine thing to read poetry , and he kept it and read it m great 
secrecy because his moAer (to -whom he mentioned his mten- 
tion) told him that Byron ought not to be read, and that'her 
father, m her girlhood, had picked up Byron with the tongs 
^d l^nt him m the garden This finally determined him to' 
buy Byron 

He began to read it precisely as he was accustomed to read 
books — that is to say, at the begmnmg and thence steadily 
onwards ‘ On the Death of a Young Lady * (Admiral Parker's 

daughter, explained a footnote) ; * To E ' , * To D 

^d so on There were 708 pages of this kind of thing, and 
was at the end, in the five hundreds. . . . 

When he had laboriously read thirty-six pages he decided 
that it was not a fine thmg to read poetry, and he' moved on 
to r^n Juan, page 533 The rhymes suipnsedhim " He had 
no idea that poetry — foetry — ^rhymed ' annuities ' .with f true 
it is and * Jew it is ’ . . He turned on arid numbered the 

Cantos — sixteen , and then the number of verses m each 
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Canto and the total — ^two thousand one hundred and eighty. 
. . Who-0-0 1 . . . It was as endless as the 708 pages 

had appeared when he had staggered as far as page 36 He 
began to hunt for the particular verses which had caused Don 
Juan to be recommended to him and presumably had caused 
his grandfather to carry out Byron with the tongs and bum 
him m the garden He could not find them He chucked 
the rotten tong 

But as he was putting the rotten thmg away his eye hap- 
pened upon two hues that struck into him — ^it was like a 
physical blow — ^the most extraordmary sensation • 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and sang 

He caught his breath. It was extraordmary What the 
dickens was it? A vision of exqmsite and unearthly and 
bnlhantly coloured beauty seemed to be before his eyes . . . 
Islands, all wlite and green and m a sea of temficblue . . 
And music, the ton note of distant trumpets . . . Amazing ! 
He read on ‘ Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprang ! Eter- 
nal Summer gil^ them yet ’ Ternfic, but not quite so terrific. 
And then agam the terrific, the stunning, the heart-clutchmg 
tong. On a different note, with a different picture, coloured 
in greys — 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And h^rathon looks on the sea 

Music! The trumpets thmned away, exqmsitely thin, 
hny, gone ! And high above the mountams and far upon the 
sea an organ shook 

He said, ‘ Well, I'm dashed ! ’ and put the book away 

IV 

It was years after the Byron episode — after he had come 
down from Cambndge, after he had travelled fairly widely, 
and luckily, as tutor to a dehcate boy, and after he had settled 
doivn, from his father’s house at Chovensbury, to leam the 
Fortune, East and Sabre business, that he began to collect 
the books which now formed his collection His mtense 
fondness for books had come to him late m life, as love of 
hterature goes He was readmg at twenty-eight and thirty 
hterature winch, when it is read at all, is as a rule read ten 
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years younger because the taste is theie and is voracious for 
satisfaction . as a young and tugorous aninial for its meals. 
But at twenty-eight and thirty, reading for the first- time, 
he read sometimes with a sense of revelation, 'alw'ays with an 
enormous satisfaction Espeaally the poets. And con- 
stantly in the poets he was coming across lines the slicer 
beauty of which shook him precisely as the Byron lines had 
first shaken him. 

His books appeared to indicate a fair number and a fair 
diversity of interests : but their diversity presented to hm a 
common quality or group of qualities. Some history, some 
sociology, some Spencer, some Huxley, some Haeckel, a small 
text-book of geology, a conaderable proportion of pure 
literature, Morley’s edition of lives of literary men, the English 
essayists in a nice set, Shakespeare m man^' forms, '.and so 
much poetry that at a glance his library %vas all poetty. All 
the books were picked up at second-hand dealers in Tidborough, 
none had cost more than a few slulUngs: the common 
quality that bound them was that they stirred imaginative 
thought they presented images, they suggested causes, they 
revealed processes ; the common group of qualities to whicn 
they mimstered were beauty and mysterj', senabihty and 
wonder Tliey made him tlimk about things, and he likt^ 
thinking about things , the poets filled his mind with beauty, 
and he was strangely stirred by beauty. ^ 

Here, in the effect upon him of beauty and of ideas communi- 
cated to his mind by bis rcadmg — ^first manifested to him, by 
the Byron revelation — ^was themarkand label of his individual- 
ity * here was the hnking up of the boy who as Puzzlehead 
Sabre would wrinkle up his nut and say, ‘ Well, I can't quite 
see that, sir,’ with the man in whom the same habit persisted J 
he saw much more clearly, and infinitely more intensely, with 
his mind than with his eye. Beauty of place ^imagmed was 
to him mfimtely more vivid than beauty seen And so in all 
affairs it was not what the eye saw or the ear heard that 
mtcrested him ; it wus what his mind saw, questing behind 
the scene and behind the speech, that mterested ium, and often 
by the intensity of its perception, shook him And precisely 
as beauty touted m him the most exqmsite and poignant 
depths, so e^•il surroundings, evil faces, dismayed him to the- 
point of mystenous fear, almost terror 

On a Sunday of his honeymoon m, London he had conceived 
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with Mabel the idea of a bus ride through the streets — ‘ any- 
where, the first bus that comes ’ The first bus that came took 
them through South London, dodged between main roads 
and took them through miles of mean and sordid dwellmg- 
houses At open wmdows high up sat solitary women, at 
others sohtary shirtsleeved men ; behmd closed windows 
were the faces of children. All staring — women and men 
and children, impassively pnsoned, impassively stanng 
Each house-door presented, one above other, five or 
six iron bell knobs, some hangmg out and downwards, as if 
their necks were broken On the pavement hardly a soul 
Just street upon street of those awful houses with their 
unpnsoned occupants and the doors with their stnng of 
crazy bells 

An appalhng and abysmal depression settled upon Sabre. 
He imagmed hnnself puUmg the dislocated neck of one of those 
bells and steppmg into w'bat festered behind those simster 
doors the dark and malodorous stairways, the dark and 
malodorous rooms, their pnsoned occupants opening their 
pnsons and stanng at him — those women, those men, those 
children He imagmed himself m one . of those rooms, 
saw It, felt It, smelt it He could imagine himself cuttmg his 
throat m one of those rooms 
At tea m tiieir hotel on their return Mabel chattered ani- 
matedly on all they had seen 
* I’m awfully glad we went I think it’s a very good thmg 
to know for oneself ]ust how that side of life lives Tliose 
awful people at the wmdows 1 ’ and she laughed He noticed 
for the first time what a sudden laugh she had, rather loud 
Sabre agreed 

‘ Yes, I thmk it’s a good Ihmg to have an idea of their 
lives I can't say I'm glad I went, though You've no idea 
how, awfully depressed that kmd of thing makes me feel ' 
She laughed again 

‘ Depressed 1 How ever can it How funny you must 
be! ’ 

Tlien she said • 

‘ Yes, I’m glad I’ve seen for myself You know, when those 
£=ort of people come into your service — the airs they give them- 
selves and the way tliey demand the best of everything, and 

then when jmu see the kmd of homes they come from 1 ’ 

Sabre said • * Yes, it makes you think, doesn’t it ? ’ 

• It does I ’ 
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But what It made Sabre think was entirely difiefent from' 
what it made Mabel thmk 


V 

i. J 

‘ Puzzlehcad * they had called him at his preparatory 
school — Old Puzzlehead Sabre, the chap who alwaj'S ^v^nkied■ 
up his nut over thmgs and came out with the most extraordin- 
ary ideas He had remained, and increasingly become, &e 
puzzler And precisely as he ceased to ^are a room with 
Mabel, and earned himself with satisfaction to his own apart- 
ment, so, by this fifth year of his mamed life, he had come 
to know weU that he shared no thoughts with her * he carried 
them, with increasmg absorption in their interest, to the pro- 
cesses of his own mmd. , ^ . i 

An madent of those early schooldays had always remamed 
with him, m its exact words The exact words of a selectly 
famous professor of philosophy, who, hvmg the few years of 
his retirement m theneighbourhood of the preparatory school,-, 
had given — for the pure love of sedng young things and feeling 
the freshness of young minds — a weekly ‘ talk about things 
to the small schoolboys And whatever the subject of ms 
talk, he alm ost invanably would w’ork oS his famihar counsel . 

' And a very good thing (he used to say), an excellent thing, / 
the veiy best of practices, is to write a httle every day., Jnst 
a httle scrap, but cultivate the habit of doing it every day , 
I don’t mean what is called keeping a diary, you know. - Don t 
write what you cZo There's no benefit m that We-doil^gs 
for all kmdb of reasons, and it’s the reasons, not the things, 
that matter Let your httle daily scrap be something you ve 
thought What j^ou’ve done belongs partly, to some one 
else , often you’re made to do it. But what you think is you ^ 
yourself * you wnte it down and there it is, a tmy little bit 
of you that you can look at and say, *' Well, really !” 
see, a httle bit like that, wntten every day, is a mirror in wmen 
you can see your real self, and correct your real self. A looking 
glass shows you your face is dirty or your hair rumpled ana 
you go and pohsh up But it’s ever so much more important 
to have a mirror that shows you how your real self, your mma, 
your spint, is looldng Just see if you can't do it ^A httle 
scrap It’s very steadymg, very steadymg. - • 

And his small hearers desirmg, like yoimg colts in a_fielo, 
nothing so httle as anythmg steadjnng, paid as much atten-,“ 
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tion to this * jaw ' as to any precept not supported by cane or 
imposition They made of it, indeed, a popular school joke — 
' Oh, go and write a little every day and boil yourself, you 
ass 1 ’ But it appealed, dimly, to the reflective quahty in 
the child Sabre's mind He cAqtracted the habit of wntmg, 
m a ' bagged ’ exercise book, semences begmning labonously 

with * I thought to-day ’ It remained with him, as he grew 

up, in the practice of wntmg sometimes ideas that occurred 
to him, as in tlie case of his feehngs about his books, and — 
much more strongly — ^m dehberately thinking out ideas 

' You yourself The real you ’ In the increasmg sohtan- 
ness of his manned life, it came to be somethmg into which he 
could retire, as into a pnvate chamber , which he could put 
on, as a garment and m the pnvacy of the chamber, or witlun 
the sleeves of the garment, he received a sense of detachment 
from normal life in which, vaguely, he pondered things 

Vaguely . . without solution of most of the problems that 
puzzled him, and without even definite knowledge of the line 
along which solution might he Here, m these cloisters of 
another world — ^his own world — ^be paced among his ideas 
as a man might pace around the dismantled and scattered 
mtncacies of an intncate machine, knowing the parts 
could be put together and the thing worked usefully, not 
knowmg how on earth it could be done. ... ' This goes 

m there, and that goes m there, but how on earth ? * 

Here, mto these cloisters he dragged the parts of all the 
puzzles that perplexed him, his relations with Mabel, his 
sense, in a hundred ways as they came up, of the odd business 
that life was , his strong interest m the social and mdustnal 
problems, and m the pohtical questions, from time to time 
before the pubhc attention He could be imagined assem- 
bling the parts, dragging them m, checkmg them over, 

slammmg the door, and ‘ How on earth ? What on 

earth ? ’ There was a key to all these problems There 
was a definite way of co-ordmatmg the parts of each But 
what ? 

He began to have the feehng that in all the puzzles, not 
only, though particularly, of his own hfe as he had come to 
hve it, but of life in general as it is hved, some mystenous 
part was missing 

That was as far as he could get . . . 

He was like a man groping with his hand through a hole m 
a great door for a key lymg on the other side. Nothing was to 
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be seen through the hole, and only the arm to the elbow could 
get through it Not tlie shape of the key nor its position was 
known. ^ ^ 

But he was absolutely certain it was there 
One day he might put his hand on it 


If Winter Comes Chapter If 

f 

M abel was two years younger than Sabre, twenty-five 
at the time of her marriage and just past her tlurtieth 
birthday when the separate rooms were first occupied. Her 
habit of sudden laughter, rather loud, which Sabre first 
noticed m connection with their differmg views on the mean 
streets visit, was rather charactenstic of her. Her laugh 
came suddenly, and very heartily, at anything that amused 
her, and without her first smilmg or suggestmg by any other, 
sign that she was amused And it came thus abruptly out 91 
a face the expression of which was nonnally rather severe 
Probably of tlie same mentality was her habit of what Sabre 
called ' fljong up ' She * flew up ' without her speech first 
warming up , but of her flying up, unlike her sudden bursl 
of laughter. Sabre came to know certain premonitory 
symptoms m her face Her face what he called ‘ tightened 
In particular he used to notice a cunous little constriction or 
the sides of her nose, rather as though invisible tweezers- 
were pressing it She had rather a long nose, and this pieced 
her, for she once read somewhere that long noses were aristo- 
cratic She stroked her nose as she read this , , , 

Her complexion was pale, though this was perhaps 
exaggerated by her colouring, which was dark Her featiucs 
were noticeably regular and noticeably refined, though hiU' 
eyes were the least little bit inchned to be promment . wnen 
Sabre mamed the Dean of Tidborough's only daughter -it 
was said that he had mamed ' a good-looking girl ' ; ^ ^so 
that he had mamed ‘ a very nice girl ’ ; those were the 
expressions used She liked the company of men and she 
■was much hked by men (the opmion of the garrulous Hapgoph 
may be recalled m this connection) She very much hk®“, 
the society of women of her owm age or older than ' herself* 
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and she \\as very popular \\ith such. Slic did not like girls, 
mamcd or unmarncd 

Mabel belonged to that considerable class of person who, in 
conversation, begin half their sentences with ' And just 

imagine ' ; or ‘ And only fancy ' ; or ' And do you 

know * These c\clamations, delivered willi much 

excitement, are introductory to mattcis consideied extra- 
ordinary, and their users might be imagined somewhat easily 
astonished But they have a compensatorj' steadiness of 
mind in regard to much that mystifies other people 'lo 
Mabel there \vas nothing mj'stenous m bii th, or in living, or 
in dcatli She simply would not have understood had she 
been told there was any mystery in these things One was 
bom, one lived, one died W hat was there odd about it ? 
Nor did she see anything mysterious in the intense preoccu- 
pation of an insect, or in Uic astounding placiditx' of a pnmrose 
growing at the foot of a tree. An insect — ^>'ou killed it . A 
flower — you plucked it What’s the mystery ? 

Her life was Imng among people of her owui class Her 
measure of a man or of a woman w'as Were tliey of her class ? 
If they w’orc she gladly accepted them and appeared to, find 
considerable pleasure in their society \Miether they had 
attractive qualities or unattractive qualities or no qualities 
at all did not allect her The only quality that mattered 
W'as the quality of being wcU-bred She called the classes 
beneath her ow-n standard of breeding ‘ tlie lower classes,' 
and so long as they left her alone she was perfectly content 
to leave them alone In certain aspects she liked them She 
liked ' a civil tradesman ' immensely^ , she liked a avil char- 
woman immensely, and she liked a civil workman immensely. 
It gave her as much pleasure, real pleasure that she felt in 
all her emotions, to receive civility (w'hich was her name for 
servility) from the classes that ministered to her class — 
servants, tradespeople, gardeners, carpenters, plumbers, 

f ostmen, poheemen — as to meet anyone in her own class 
t never occurred to her to reckon up how enormously varied 
was the class whose happy fortune it was to minister to her 
class, and she would not have been in the remotest degree 
interested if anyone had told her how numerous the class 
was It never occurred to her that any of these people 
had homes, and it never occurred to her that the whole of the 
lower classes hved vrathout any margin at all beyond keeping 

/ 3 
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tlieir homes together, or that if they stopped working thej 
lost their homes, or that they looked forward to nothin| 
beyond their worjbng years, because there was nothing beyond 
their worlang years for them to look fonvard to. Nor would 
It have mterested her m the remotest degree to hear thi& 
The only fact she knew about the lower classes was that 
they were disgustingly extravagant and spent every pennj 
they earned The woman across the Green whodidherwashing 
had six children and a husband who was an agriculturiJ 
labourer and earned eighteen and sixpence a week These 
eight lived m three rooms and, * if you please,' they actually 
bought a gramophone 1 Mabel instanced it for years after 
she first heard it The idea of that class of person spending 
money on anything to make their three rooms lively of 
an evemng v'as scandalous to Mabel. She heard of the 
gramophone outrage m igo8 and she was still instancing it 
m 1912 * And those are the people, mind you,' she said in 

1912, ‘ that we have to hck these National Insurance stamps 
for r ^ . T 

Mabel was not demonstrative She had no entliusi^ms 
and no sympathies Enthusiasms and sympathies m Other 
people made her laugh with her characteristic burst of sudden', 
laughter. It was not, as with some persons, that matters 
calhng for S5'mpathy made her impatient — ^as veiy robust' 
people are often mtensely impatient with sickness andinfimutjv 
She never would say ‘ I have no patience with such and such' 
or so and so ’ She had plenty of patience It was sunply 
that she had no imagmation whatsoever Whatever she saw 
or heard or read she saw or heard or read exactly as the thing 
presented itself If she saw a door she saw merely a 'piece 
of wood with a handle and a keyhole It may ^ be argued 
that a door is merely a piece of wood with a handle and a 
keyhole, and that' is what Mabel would have argued .But 
door IS m fact the most intngumg mystery m the world ^ 
because of what may be on the other side of it and of what 
goes on behmd it To Mabel nothing was on the other side/ 
of anythmg she saw and nothmg ivent on behmd it . • 

A person or a creature m pam was a person or a creature » 
laid up ’ Laid up — out of action — ^not worldng properly 
like a pencil without a point A picture was a decoration^^ 
in paint, and was either a pretty decoration m pamt or a'not' 
pretty decoration m paint. Music was a tune, and was either ^ 
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a tune or merely music. A book was a story, and if it was not 
a story it was simply a book. A flower was a decoration 
Poetry, such as — 

While the suU morn went out with saadala grey, 

was simply wnriting which, obviously, had no real meaning 
whatsoever, and obwously — well, read the thing — ^was not 
mtended to liave any meaning A fine deed was fine precisely 
in proportion to the social position of the person who per- 
formed it Scott’s dcatli at the South Pole when that occurred 
in 2913 vas fine because he was a gentleman The disaster of 
the coUicrs entombed in the Scnghen5'dd mine which happened 
in the same year v as sad * How sad 1 ’ She read the account, 
on the first day, with the paper held up wide open and said, 
' How sad 1 ’ and turned on to something for which the paper 
might be folded back at the place and read comfortably 
Scott's death she read mth the paper folded back at the 
account She liked seeing the pictures of Lady Scott and 
of Scott’s little boy She read the caption under one of the 
pictures of the vdves and families of the 429 colliers killed in 
the Senghenydd mine but not under any of the others The 
point she noted was that all the women ‘ of that class ' wore 
'those aw’ful doth caps ’ — the colliers' women just the same 
as the women in the mean streets of Tidborough Old Town 

She was never particularly grateful for anyUiing given to 
her or done for her , not because she was not pleased and glad, 
but because she could invest a gift with no imagmation of the 
feelings of the giver The thing was a present just as a pound 
of bacon was a pound of bacon You said ' Thank you ' for the 
present just as you eat the bacon What more was to be 
said? 

She revelled in gossip, that is to say in discussion wth 
her own class of the manners and doings of other people 
She thought chanty meant giving jelly and red flannel to the 
poor , she thought generosity meant givmg money to some- 
one, she thought selfishness meant not giving money to 
someone. She had no idea that the only real chanty is chanty 
of mind, and the only real generosity, generosity of mmd, and 
the only real selfishness, selfishness of mmd And she simply 
would not have understood it if it had been explained to her. 
As people are judged, she was entirely mce, entirely worthy, 
entirely estimable And with that, for it does not enter into 
such estimates, she had neither feehngs of the mmd nor of the 
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heart but only of the senses All that her senses set before 
her she either overvalued or undervalued . she was tiie 
complete and perfect snob m the most relined and purest 
meamng of the word 

She was much liked, and she liked many. 


If Winter Comes Chapter Vs 

I 

T he Penny Green Garden Home Development Scheme 
was begun m 1910 In 1908, the year of the measles 
and the separated bedrooms, no shadow of it had yet been 
thrown It never occurred to anyone that a railway would 
one day link Penny Green with Tidborough and all the rest 
of the surrounding world, or that it was desirable to be linked - 
by a railway to Tidborough and the rest of the world Sabre, 
for his part, bicj'cled m daily to Fortune, East and Sabre’s,^ 
and the daily nde to and fro had become a curious pleasure to^^ 
him 

There had once occurred to him as he rode, and thereafter 
had persisted and accumulated, the feehng that, on the daily* 
sohtaiy’^ passage between Tidborough and Penny Green, he was 
mystenously detached from, mysteriously suspended between, 
the two centres that were Ins two worlds, his business world 
and his home world 

With its daily recurrence the thought developed it enlarged 
to the whimsK^ notion that here, on his bicycle on the road, 
he TOs magically escaped out of his two worlds, not belongmg 
to or responsible to eidier of his tvs’o worlds * "which amounted ' 
to dehcious detachment from all the universe A mystenously , 
aloof, free, irresponsible attitude of mmd was thus obtained • 
it was a condition m which — as one looking down from a high 
tower on scurrying, anthke human bemgs — ^their oddness,’ 
their futihty, the apparent aimlessness of their excited scutq'^ ; 
mg, became apparent * hence frequent thought, on these ' 
ndes, on the rather odd thmg that hfe was ' 

He was not in the least aware that so simple, so practical, 
and so obviously essential a thmg as his daily tide — as simple, 
practical and obviously essential as getting out of bed “in , 
, the mommg and returning to bed at night, was moulding a 
,mmd always prone to develop meditative grooves But' it 
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did develop his mind m Uie eMraordjn.iry way m which 
minds arc moulded by the most simple habits He was not 
in the least aware of any steadily permeating influence from 
his sense of detachment on this daily habit of years But 
he was influenced On entering his Penny Green world, on 
the return home, or on entering his Tidborough office world, 
on the way out, he had sometimes a curious feeling of descendmg 
into this odd affair of life to which he did not really belong. 
And for the few moments while the feeling persisted he some- 
times, more or less unconsciously, took towards affairs a rather 
whimsical attitude, as though tlicy did not really matter 
an imtating attitude, unpractical, it was sometimes hinted 
to him by his partners , an imtating attitude. ' You really 
are very difficult to understand sometimes,’ it w’as often told 
him bj' Mabel. 


II 

This very matter of the bicycle ride, indeed, apart altogether 
from Its effect upon his mood, supplied an instance of the kind 
of Uung Mabel found so difficult to understand in her husband 

He made what she called a childish game of it 

Every day on the nde home Sabre ceased pedallmg at 
precisely the same point on the slope down into Penny Green 
and freewheeled until tlie machine came to a standstill within 
a few yards of his oivn gate This point of cessation was never 
twice m a week at the same spot ; and Sabre found great 
interest in seeing, every day, exactly where it would be, 
and by intense wriggling of his front wheel and prodigious 
feats of balancing, squeezing out of the machine’s momentum 
the last possible fraction of an inch There was a magnificent 
distance record when, on one single occasion only, he had 
been deposited plumb in hne with his own gate , and there 
was a divertmgly lamentable shortage record, touched on 
more than one occasion, when he had come to ground plumb 
in hne with the gate of Mr Fargus, his neighbour on that 
side 

Each of these records, though marked by the gates, were 
also more exactly marked by a peg hammered mto the edge 
of the Green 

This was childish, and Mabel said it was childish when her 
attention was drawn to the diversion On the day the great 
distance record was created he came rather animatedly into 
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the kitchen where she happened to be 'I say, what's 
happened to that small wood-axe Is it in here ? ' 

Mabel followed the direction of the convulsive start made 
by Low Jinks and produced the small wood-axe from under the 
dresser, also directing at Low Jinks a glance which told Low 
Jinks what she perfectly well Imew : namely, that under the 
dresser was not the place for the small wood-axe ‘ "WTiatever 
do j'ou want it for all of a sudden ? ' Mabel asked 

He felt the edge with his thumb ‘ Low ' — ^Slabel’s face 
twitched He had persisted in the idiotic and indecorous 
names and her face always twitched when he -used them — 
* Low Jmks, do you keep my axe for chopping coal or what ? 
And he addressed Mabel, * I’m getting fat, I tliink. I don't 
want the axe to cut lumps off myself, though I'm going to 
chop a marking peg I’ve done a heavyweight world’s record* 
on that run in on my bike 

' Oh, that 1 ’ said Mabel. . 

And when he had gone out mto the wood-yard. Low Jinks 
stanng after him with the uphfted eyebrows smirk with w^ch- 
both sisters, the glum and the grim, commonly received' the 
master's ' ways,' Mabel said in the gently pained manner* 
which was her admirable method of admmistenng rebukes in' 
the kitchen * The wood-shed is the place for the small wood- 
axe, Sarah' 

Sarah unsmirked her smirk ‘ Yes, ’m.’ 

A little later the sound of loud hammering took Mabel 'to 
the gate Across the road, at the edge of the Green, Sabre 
was energetically driving m the peg with the back of the axe. 
He was squatting, and he looked up, highly pleased with 
himself and, as his words imphed, ijvath her ‘ Come to see 

? Good How's that for an effort, eh ? - Look here now 
Yesterday I only got as far as here,’ and he walked some - 
paces towards Mr Fargus's gate and struck his heel in the 
ground and looked at her smihng * Absolutely the same 
^°®^tions, mind you No wmd And I always start from 
me top practically at rest } and yet always finish up different’ 
JoUy funny, eh ? ’ 

She opened the gate for him . ' ^Yhat you can see in it I ' 
she murmured 

He said, * Oh, well 1 ’ > . , 

But on the following day he was surprised and mtensely 
pleased to see his champion peg gleaming white in the sun: • 
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shine. Jfabd was in the moniing-room sewing. 'Hullo, 
sewing ? I say, did j'ou paint my peg ? How jolly nice of 
you 1 ' 

She looked up ' Your peg Wiat peg ? * 

‘Tliat record distance peg of mine. Painted it white, 
haven’t you ? * 

* No, I didn’t paint it ' 

' WTio tlie dickens ? Well, I'll just wash my hands 

Not had tea, have you ? Good ' 

When Low Jinks came to his room wth hot water — a 
detail of the perfect appointment of the house under Mabel’s 
management was her rule that Sarah always came to the 
door for her master's bicycle, handed him the brush for liis 
shoes and trousers, and then took hot water to his room — 
he asked her, * I say, Low Jinks, did you pamt that peg of 
mine ? ’ 

Low Jinks coloured and spoke apologetically ; ' Well, I 
thought It would show up better, sir. 'There was a drop of 
whitewash in ' 

* By Jove, it docs It looks like a regular winning-post 
Jolly nice of you. Low ’ 

Two months aftenvards the bicycle did the worst on record 
This was a surpnsing affair, ^e runs had recently been 
excitingly good . and when Low Jinks came out to take the 
bicycle he greeted her . ‘I say. Low Jinks, I only got just 
up to Mr. Fargus’s gate just now Worst I’ve ever 
done ’ 

Low Julies was enormously concerned ' Well 1 I never 
did 1 ’ exclaimed Low Jinks ' If those bicycles aren’t j'ust 
things I You’ll want a peg for that, sir, like you had one for 
the best.' 

' That’s an idea. Low What about painting it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I will, sir I ' 

But he did not mention the new record to Mabel 


if Winter Comes Chapter VI 

I 

T he other end of the daily bicycle nde, the Tidborough 
end, provided no feats of cychng interest The 
extremely narrow, cobbled thoroughfare in which the offices 
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of Fortune, East and Sabre -were situated usually caused 
Sabre’s approach to them to be made on foot, wh^ng his 
machine 

Fo^ne, East and Sabre, Ecclesiastical and Scholastic, 
Furnishers and Designere, had, in Tidborough, what is called, 
in busmess and profesaonal cnrdes, a good address 

The address of Fortune, East and Sabre U’as emphatically 
a good address because its business was with the Church and 
for the Church , Mith Colleges, Universities and Schools, and 
for Colleges, Universities and Schools , with Bishops, Pnests 
and Clergy, Churchwardens, Headmasters, Headmistresses, 
Governors and Bursars, and for Bishops, Pnests and Clergy, 
Churchwardens, Headmasters, Headmistresses, Governors 
and Bursars 

Its address v.'as The Precincts Fortune, East and Sabre, 
The Precincts, Tidborough. 

The Preancts has a discreet and beautiful sound, a discreet 
beautiful suggestiveness ifigh Street, Tidborough, or 
Cbeapside, Tidborough, or Commeraal Street, Tidborough, 
have only to be compared vath The Precincts, Tidborough, to 
^tablish the discretion and the beauty of the situation of the 
firm And the names of the firm were equally euphonious, 
equalljf suggestive of high decorum and cultured efficiency 
Fortune, East and Sabre had a discreet and beautiful sound, 
Fin^y Tidborough, the last hne of the poem, though not m 
Itself either discreet or beautiful,beingintensely busy, suggested 
to ah the cultured persons from Bi^ops to Bursars, with w’hom 
^smess was done, the discr^t and beautiful hnes of _ Tid- 
borough Cathedral and of Tidborough School together with 
venerable and famous mstitutions connoted 
Not W mchester itself conve^j^s to the cultured mind thoughts 
more discreet and beautiful than are conveyed by Tidborough. 

the care of the Cathedral, for many years in a highlj’ 
Qeucate state of health, and the care of , the school, 3'eaiiy 
^'^’^S^by successive generations of the sons of those who 
could aflord to educate their sons there, were, it may be men- 
tioMd, established sources of income to the firm. 

Tl^ the whole stj’lc and title of the firm had a discreet 
^djjeauti^ sound, in admirable keeping with its business. 
Fortune, East and Sabre, The Prednets, Tidborough. Was 
anyone so utterly removed from afiairs as not to Imow them 
^ Furnishers ^ * They're at Tidborough They 

ao Tidborough ’ (meaning the world-famous Cathedral). 
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Or as Scholastic prowders ? ‘ They're at Tidborough They 
do Tidborough ’ (meaning llie Empire-famous School). 

The frontage of Fortune, East and Sabre on The Preancts 
consisted of a range of three double-fronted shops. Ihe central 
shop gave one \nndo\v to a superb lectern in the style of a 
brass eagle whose outstrctclied wings supported a magnificent 
Bible ; to a richly embroidered altar cloth on which stood an 
exquisite set of Communion plate , to a font chastely carried 
out m marble , to an altar chair in oak and velvet that few 
less than a suffragan bishop would have dared take seat in ; 
and to an example or two of highest art in needlework and 
embroidery in the form of offertory bags and Testament 
markers The other umdow of the central shop was a lesson 
to the profane in the beauty, the digmty and the vanety of 
vestments It also mformed rural choir-boys, haply in 
Tidborough on a treat, what surplices can be hke if the funds 
and the faith arc sufficiently high to support them 
The wmdows of the shop to the left (as you faced the lec- 
tern and the vestments) displayed school furniture and school 
fittings bearing the charactenstic ‘ F E & S' stamp. Here 
were adjustable desks for boys at which no boy could possibly 
sit round-shouldered, which could be adjusted upwards for 
tall boys and downwards for short boys, and the seats of 
wluch could be advanced for boys afflicted with short legs 
and retired for boys in the possession of long legs It was 
believed by those who had seen the full range of ‘ F E & S ’ 
desk models, that if a headmaster or bursar had telegraphed 
to Fortune, East and Sabre the arrival of a Siamese-twin b6y 
at his school a desk speaally contnved for the mce accommo- 
dation of a Siamese-twin boy •would have been put on the 
railway before the telegraph messenger had loitered his way 
out of the shadow of T^e Preemets 
Equal skill, science, art, and the expenence of generations 
had produced the model of a master's desk which partnered the 
desks of the pupd Maps of as many countries as might be 
desired showed m frames up and down which they followed 
one another by the silent turning of a handle A blackboard 
on an easel looked across the desks at a wall mto which was 
let a solid slab of blackboard The wmdow adjoming this 
display exhibited a mimature class-room in which the F E & S 
system of class-room ventilation mamtained air so pure and 
fresh that the most comatose pupil could not but keep alert 
and receptive m it 
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The shop front to the right paid testimony to the standing^ 
of Fortune, East and Sabre in their capacity as educational 
and ecclesiastical book publishers and binders One window 
gave chastely, on purple velvet, not more than two or at 
most three exquisitely wrought Bibles and Frayer Books for 
lectern and altar ; the other showed severelj% on green baize, 
school text-books of every subject and degree grouped about 
superbly handsome pnze volumes m .blue calf displaying the 
classic arms of Tidborough School. 

Public entrance to these premise® was gained by the doors ^ 
of the central shop only. It was considered proper and in 
keeping with the times to have window displays, but it \ras 
considered improper and out of keeping with the traditions of 
Fortime, East and Sabre to present more than the extreme 
mmimum of shoppish appearances You entered therefore 
bj^ but one door, which was, moreover, not a shop door but 
a church door and one of the several models which Fortune, 
East and Sabre had designed and executed, you entered, 
between the vestments and the lecterns, not a shop but a 
vestry , and j^ou passed, on the left, not into a shop but into 
a class-room, and on the nght not into a shop but into a 
book-hned study 

It was said that if you loitered long enough m Fortune, 
East and Sabre’s you would meet everj' dignitary of the Church 
and of education in the United Kingdom j and it was added 
that jmu would not have to wait long 

Fortune, East and Sabre, The Preemets,' Tidborough 

n 

■Business — on credit only — ^was conducted on the first floor, 
whereon were apartmented the three pnnapals— the Rev 
Sebastian Fortune, iVIr, Twynmg, and Sabre There was no 
longer an East in the firm. From the central vestry-hke 
sho\vroom a broad and shallow stairway led to a half-landmg, 
containing the clerks’ office, and thence to the spacious apart- 
ment of Mr Fortune, with which, by doors at either end, com- 
municated the offices of Sabre and of Mr Twjuung Many 
stately and emment persons, and no ill-to-do or doubtful 
persons, passed up and down this stairw'ay on visits to ^e 
pnnap^s It was not used by the clerks, the half-landing 
communicatmg with the outer world by the clerks’ stairs 
leadmg to the clerks’ entrance at the back of the building, and 
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with tlie showrooms by tlie clerks' stairs leading at one end to 
the book-lined study and at the other to the model class-room. 
The clerks' office, by the taking down of original walls, ran 
the whole length of the building and accommodated not only 
tlie clerks, but the designing room, the cliecking room, and the 
dispatch room Tins arrangement was highly inconvenient 
to the performers of the various duties thus earned on, but 
w'as essential to the more rapid execution of Mr Fortune's habit 
of ' keeping an eye ' on eveiytiiing This habit of the Rev. 
Sebastian Fortune was roundly detested by all on whom his eye 
fell. He was called Jonah by his employes , and he was called 
Jonah partly because his visits to the places of their industry 
invariably presaged disaster, but pnncipally for the gross- 
minded and wrongly adduced reason that he had (in their 
opinion) a whale’s bell}' 

He bore a certain resemblance to a stunted whale He was 
chiefly abdominal His legs appeared to begin, without thighs, 
at his knees, and his face, without neck, at lus chest. His 
face was large, both wde and long, and covered as to its lower 
part with a tough scrub of grey beard The line of his mouth 
showed through the scrub and turned extravagantly down- 
wards at the comers He had a commanding, heavily knobbed 
brow and small grey eyes of intense seventy. His voice was 
cold, and his manner, though intensely polished and suave, 
singularly stem and decisive He had an expression ‘ I have 
decided,' and Sabre said that he kept this expression on ice 
It had an icy sound and it certamly had the ngidity and 
imperviousness of an iceberg Heanng it, one might beheve 
that it could have a cmel sound 

The Rev Sebastian Fortune had come mto the business at 
the age of twenty-eight He was now sixty-two He had 
come in to find the controllmg mterest almost entirely in the 
hands of the Fortune branch of the firm, and m his thirty-four 
years of association, indeed in the first twenty, he had, by for- 
tmtous cucumstances, and by force of his decisive personahty, 
achieved what amounted to sole and single control Coiiung 
m as a young man of force and character, he had added to these 
quahties by mamage a useful sum of money (to which was 
attached a widow) and proceeded to deal decisively with the 
East and the Sabre (Mark Sabre's grandfather) of that day 
Both were old men The East, young Mr Fortune bought out 
neck and crop The Sabre, who owned then a fifth instead 
of a third interest m the business, and had developed as an 
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obsession an unreasonable fear of bankruptcy, he relieved of 
all bability for the firm at the neghgible cost of giving Fortune 
a free hand in the conduct of the business. The deed of partner- 
ship was altered accordingly. It'w'as to this fifth share, without 
control, that Sable's father, and in his turn Sabre, succeeded. 

ra 

Sabre had been promised full partnership by Mr, Fortune, 
He desired it very greatly. The apportionment of duties in 
the cstabhsliment was that Sabre' managed the publishing 
department, Twyniug supervised the factory and workshops 
wherein the ecclesiastical and sdiolastic furniture was pro- 
duced, and Fortune supervised his two pnnapals and 
every least employ^ and smallest detail of ah the business 
Particularly orders He very strongly objected to cheats 
dealmg directly with either Sabre or Twyning. His view was 
that it was the business of Sabre and of Twyning to produce 
the firm’s commodities It was his place to sell them. It 
was his place to deal ivith chents who came to buy them, and it 
was his place to sign all letters tliat went out concerning them. 

Sabre, m so far as his publications were concerned, resented 
this 

‘ If I bnng out a new text-book,’ he had said on the occasion 
of a formal protest, ' it stands to re^on that I am the person 
to interest dients in it, to discuss it witli them if they call, 
and to correspond with those who take up our notices of it.’ 

Mr Fortune wheeled about his revolving chair by a famihar 
tnck of his right leg against his desk It presented his whale- 
like front to impressive advantage ‘ You do correspond with 
them ’ 

‘But you sign the letters You frequently make alter- 
ations ' 

' That is what I am here for. They are my letters It 
will be time to bnng up this matter agam when you are 
adnutted to partnership ' 

Sabre gave the short laugh of one who has heard a good 
thing before ‘ When will &at be ? ’ 

‘ Not to-day ’ - 

"Well, all I can say is ' 

Mr Fortune raised a whale-hke, but elegantly white, fin. 

* Enough, I have decided ' 

With the same,dever motion of his feet he spun his chair 
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and his whale-Jike front to the table A worn patch on the 
carpet and an abrased patch on tlie side of the desk marked 
the frequent daily use of these thrusting points 

Sabre wandered out of the room, using a foot to open the 
door, wluch stood ajar, and hooking back a foot to shut it, 
because he knew lliat this slovenly method of deahng with a 
door much annoyed Mr Fortune He was not m the least m 
awe of Mr Fortune, though Mr Fortune had power to sever 
him from the firm Mr Fortune was aware that he struck no 
awe into Sabre, and this caused him on the one hand to dishke 
Sabre, and on the other (subconsciously, for he would emphati- 
cally have denied it) to respect him. 

Twyning, Sabre's fellow sub-pnncipal, did stand in awe of 
Mr Fortune and did not resent having his letters signed for 
him and his callers interviewed for him Indeed he frequently 
took opportunity to thank Mr Fortune for alterations made 
in his letters and for deahngs earned out with his clients, also 
for direct interference in his workshops Mr Fortune hked 
Twyning, but he did not respect Twymng, consciously or 
subconsciously 


IV 

Sabre greatly desired the promised admission to partnership. 
He desired it largely for what he knew he would make it bring 
in the form of greiiter freedom from Mr. Fortune’s surveillance, 
but much more for the solid personal satisfaction its winnmg 
would give him It would be a tnbute to his work, of all the 
greater value because he knew it would be bestowed grudgingly 
and unwilhngly, and he was keenly interested in and proud 
of his work The publishmg of educational text-books ‘ for 
the use of schools ' had been no part of the firm's busmess until 
he came into it The idea had been his own, and Mr Fortune, 
because the idea was not /tts own, had very half-hearteihy 
assented to it and very discouragmgly looked upon it m the 
fiddhngly small way in which he permitted it to be begim. 

From the outset it had been a very considerable success 
Sabre was interested m books and mterested in education 
He had many friends among the large staff of Tidborough 
schoolmasters, and he developed many acquamtances among 
the large body of members of the teaching profession with 
whom the firm was in touch He was fond of discussing 
methods and difficulties of encouraging stubborn youth m the 
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arid paths of assimilating knowledge and he had a peculiarly 
fresh and sympathetic recollection of his ovm boyish flounder- 
ings in those paths To these tastes and qualities, or perhaps 
because of them, he found he was able to bnng what was 
incontestably a flair for discovenng the sort of book that 
needed to be compiled, and, what was equally important, the 
sort of man to compile it. Also, in his capacity of genearal 
editor of the volumes, to give much stimulating suggestion and 
advice to the authors. 

He had never been so pleased as on the day when the 
Spectator, in an extended notice of four new text-books, had 
written : ' It is always a pleasure to open one of the school 
text-books bearmg the imprint of Fortune, East and Sabre 
and issued in the pleasing format which this firm have made 
iheir owm. Their publications give the impression of a direct- 
ing mind inspired with the happy thought of presenting text- 
books, not for the master, but for the pupil, and of carrjdng 
out this design with singular freshness and onginality.’ 

On the day when this notice appeared, IVIr. Fortune, who 
considered that hl& mmd W’as, or would be supposed to be, the 
directmg mmd referred to, had repeated his promise of the 
partnership, first made when the enterprise began to show 
unexpected signs of responding to Sabre's enthusiasm ' Very 
good, Sabre, very good mdeed. I am boimd to say capital. I 
may tell you, as your father probably told you, that it was 
always understood between hm and me that you should be 
taken mto partnership if you showed signs of promise. Un- 
questionably you do When you have brought the pubhsh- 
mg mto Ime with our estabhshed departments we ^viU go mto 
the matter and ’ — ^he made one of his nearest approadies to 
pleasantry — ' take steps to restore the house of Sabre m some 
part to its anaent glones in the firm — ^in some part ' 

And when Sabre expressed his gratification * Enough I 
have dedded ’ 

In 1912 Sabre felt that he had now brought the publishing 
intolinewnth theestabhshed departments Hehad emphasized 
the firm 's reputation m this activily by the considerable success 
that attended two text-books bearing (one in collaboration) 
his own name ‘ Sabre and Owen's Elementary Mathematics ' 

^ had been notably taken up by the schools. ‘ Sabre's Modern 
History,’ shunned by .the Pubhc Schools in accorda n ce with 
their pnnciple of ignoring all j^tory mellowed by fewer than 
three thousand years, had been received enthusiastically by ‘ 
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Uie lcs‘-cr rcl'Ov>t«, \\ herein was then d.iwtnng the danng idea 
of j>rt 'scntme to th'‘ generation some glimmering con- 
ception of the consliliitional and sociological facts into wlucb 
il was arising 

Tlic tributes with which this slim primer of 150 pages for 
cightccni>ence liad been greeted inspired Sabre towards a 
much holder work on which the early summer of 1912 saw 
Inm beginning and into which he found himself able to pour in 
surprising I'oitmic thoughts and feelings wdiich he had scarcely 
knowai in be his until the pen and the paper began to attract 
them llie title be had concentd alone stirred them in his 
mind and drew them from his mind as a magnet stirs and draws 
iron filings ‘ England ' Just ' England ' He could see it 
printed and published and renowned as * Sabre's England ’ 
Kings were to enter tins history but incidentall}', as kings have 
m fact ever been but incidental to England’s historj' It was 
to be just * England ' , the England of the English people, and 
how and x\hj. And the first sentence said so 

* This England ' (it said) ‘ is yours It belongs to you 
Many enemies have desired to take it because it is the most 
glorious and splendid country in the w'orld But they have 
never taken it because it is yours and has been kept ior you 
Tins book IS to tell you how it has come to be yours and how 
It has been kept for you— not by kings, or by statesmen, or 
by great men alone, but by the English people Down the 
long years they have handed it on to you, as a torch is sent 
from liand to hand, and you in your turn will hand it on down 
the long years before you They made the flame of England 
bright and ever bnghter for you ; and you, stepping into all 
that they have made for 5^ou, will make it bright and brighter 

S it Ilicy passed and arc gone ; and you will pass and go. 
ut England will continue Your England. Yours ' 


If Winter Comes Chapter Vll 

I 

M abel called Sabre’s school text-books ‘ those lesson 
books ’ After she had thus referred to them two or 
three times he gave up trying to interest her in them The 
expression hurt him, but when he thought upon it he reasoned 
with himself that he had no cause to be hurt. He thought 
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' Dash it, that's what they are, lesson boolcs. \’Vhat on earth 
have I got to grouse about ? ' But they meant to Jura a good 
deal more than what was implied in the tone and the expression 
' those lesson books.' 

However, ‘ England ' was gomg to be something very differ- 
ent. N 0 one would call ' England ’ a lesson book Even Mabel 
would see that , and m his enthusiasm he spoke of it to her a 
good deal — ^until the day when it came up — of all unlikely 
connections in the world — ^in a discussion with her on the 
National Insurance Act, then first outragmg the country. 

One day when English society was first shaken to its depths 
by the disgustmg mdignity of what Mabel, m common with ail 
nice people, called ' licking stamps for that Lloyd George,' she 
mentioned to Sabre that ' Well, thank goodness, some of us 
know better than to steal the money out of the poor crea- 
tures’ wages ’ 

She knew that this would please her husband, because he 
was always domg what she called * sticking up for the servants 
and all that class ' 

That it did not please him was precisely an example of Ins 
‘absolutely un-imderstandable ' ways of looking at tilings 
that so desperately annoyed her 

Sabre asked, ‘ How do you mean — knowing better than to 
steal the money out of their wages ^ ’ 

‘ Wliy, makmg them pay their Ihruppence for those wretched 
stamps. I beheve Sirs Castor does. How she's got the face, 

I can’t imagine ’ 

' "VSTiy, aren't you making them pay, Mabel ^ ’ 

Mabd was qmte indignant ‘ Is it likely ? I should hope 
not’ 

‘ Really. Haven't^ you been makmg High and Low pay 
their share of the stamps all this time ? ’ 

‘Of course I've not.' 

* You’ve been paymg their contnbution ? ’ 

* Of course I have.' 

‘ Well, but, Mabel, that’s wrong, awfully wrong.' 

She simply stared at him ‘ You really are beyond me, 
Mark Wiat do you mean wong ” ?/ 

‘ Well, it’s not fair— not fair on the girls ' 

‘ Not fair to pay them more than their wages ! ' 

" ‘ No, of course it’s not Don’t you see half the idea of tlxe 
Act is to help these people to learn thrift and forethought — to 
learn the wisdom of putting by for ’a ramy day And ’ to 
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encoxirage their independence When you go and pay what 
they ought to pay you’re simply taking away their indepen- 
dence.’ 

She gave her sudden burst of laughter. ' You're the first 
person I’ve ever heard say that the lower classes want their 
independence encouragmg It’s ]ust what’s wrong with them 
— ^independence ’ 

He began to talk with animation. This was one of the 
thmgs that much interested him He seemed to have quite 
forgotten the origin of the conversation ‘ No, it isn’t, Mabel 
— ^it isn’t That’s ]olIy interestmg, that pomt It’s their 
dependence that’s wrong with them The^re nearly all of 
tliem absolutely dependent on an employer, and that’s bad, 
fatal, for anybody It’s the root of the whole trouble with the 
less educated classes, if people would only see it What they 
want IS pnde in themselves They ]ust slop along taking what 
they can get, and getting so much for nothing — votes and free 
this, that and the other— that they don't value it in the least. 
They're dependent all the time "^at you want to help them 
to IS mdependence, pnde in themselves and confidence in 
themselves — that sort of mdependence You know all this 
talk that they put up. or that's put up for them, about their 
fight to this and their tight to that Of course you can’t have a 
right to anything without earning it. That’s what they want 
to be shown, see ? And that’s what they want to be given— 
the chance to earn the nght to tlimgs. See? Well, this 
Insurance Act business ’ 

She laughed again ' I was beginning to wonder if you were 
ever coming back to that’ 

He noticed notlung deprecatory m her remark 'Yes, 
rather Well, this Insurance Act busmcss— tliat’s really a 
jolly good example of the way to do things You see, it’s not 
giving them the nght to treatment when they’re ill, it’s 
givmg them the chance to earn the nght That’s what you 
want to explain to High and Low See — j’ou want to sa3T to 
them, " This is your show. Your very own Fine You’re 
building this up I’m helpmg You’re helping all sorts of 
poor devils and you’re helping yourself at the same time. 
You’re stacking up a great chunk of tlie State and it belongs 
to you , England’s yours and you want to pile it up all you 
Icnow " ’ 

He W'as quite flushed 

' That’s the sort of thing I’m puttmg into that book of mme. 

4 
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^ " England’s yours, you know. Preaous beyond pnce ; and 
therefore grand to be making more piecious and more your 
own ” I \vish you'd like to sec how the book’s getting on, 
would you ? ’ 

‘ mat book ? ' '■ 

* my, " England." I told you, you know That histoij' ' 

* Oh, that lesson book. I wish jrou'd write a novel ’ 

He looked at her. * Oh, well I * he said. 

After tliat he never mentioned ' England ’ again to her. 
But he most desperately wanted to talk about it to some one. 
There was no one in Penny Green from whom he could expect 
helpful suggestions ; but it \%'as not helpful suggestion he 
wanted. He W'anted merely to talkaboutitwitliasympathetic 
hstener. And not only about the book — about all sorts of 
thmgs that mterested him. And madentally they all helped 
the book To talk with one who responded sympathetically 
was m some cunous way a source of enormous mspiration to 
him. Not always precisely inspiration— comfort All sorts of 
warmmg feehngs stirred pleasantly withm him when he could, 
m some sympathetic company, open out his mind 

He was not actively aware of it, but what, in tliese years, 
he came to crave for, as a starved child craves for food, 
was sjnnpathy of mind 

He found it, in Penn}' Green, ivith what Mabel called the 
most extraordinary people ' What you can find in that Mr 
Fergus and that young Perch and his everlastmg motlier,' she 
used to say, ‘ I simply cannot imagine ' 

He found a great deal 


11 

Mr, Fargus, who hved next door down the green, and out- 
side whose gate the bicycle had made its cele&-ated shortage 
record, was a grey httle man with grey whiskers and always in 
a grey suit He had a large and very red wife and six thm and 
rather yellowish daughters Once a day, at four m summer, 
and at two m wmter, the complete regiment of Ferguses moved 
out in an immense mass and proceeded m a dense crowd for a 
walk The female Ferguses, havmg very long legs, walked 
very fast , and the sohtary male Fargus havmg very short 
legs, walked very slowly, and was usually, therefore, trottmg 
to keep up with the pack. He had, moreover, hot only to 
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keep pace, but also to keep place He was for ever getting 
squeezed out from between two tall Farguses and trotting 
agitatedly round the heels of the battahon to recover a position 
m It He always reminded Sabre of a grey old Scotch terner 
toddling along behind and around the flanks of a company 
of gaunt stndmg mastiffs He returned from these wallra 
pantmg shghtly and a little perspinng and at the door gave the 
appearance of being dismissed and trotted away rather like 
a httle grey old Scotch, terner toddling off to the stables 
The lady Farguses called this daily walk ‘ exercise ’ , and it 
certainly was exercise for Mr Fargus. 

The eldest Miss Fargus was a gnm thirty-nine and the 
youngest JIiss Fargus a determined twenty-eight They called 
their father ‘ Papa ' and used the name a good deal When 
Sabre occasionally had tea at the Farguses on a Sunday after- 
noon Mr Fargus ^ways appeared to be sittmg at the end of an 
immense hne of female Farguses Mrs Fargus would pour 
out a cup and hand it to the Miss Fargus at her end of the line 
with the loud word ‘ Papa I ' and it would whizz down the 
chain from daughter to daughter to the clamorous direction, 
each to each, of ' Papa I — ^Papa 1 — ^Papa 1 — Papa I ' The cup 
would reach Mr Fargus at the speed of a thunderbolt , and 
Mr. Fargus, waiting for it with agitated hands as a nervous 
fielder awaits a rushing cncket ball, would stop it convulsively 
and usuilly drop and catch at and miss the spoon, whereupon 
the entire chain of Farguses would give together a very loud 
' Tchk / ' and immediately shoot at their parent a plate of 
buns with ‘Buns— Buns — ^Buns — Buns' all down the Ime 
Sunilarly when Mr Fargus’s grey httle face would some- 
times appear above the dividing wall to Sabre in the garden 
there would come a loud cry of ' Papa, the plums I ' and 
from remote comers of the garden this would be echoed ' Papa, 
the plums I ‘Papa, the plums I ’ and the grey little head, in 
the middle of a sentence, would disappear with great swiftness 
'rile Farguses kept but one servant, a dunmutive and startled 
child with one hand permanently up her back m search of an 
apron shoulder stnng, and permanently occupied in frantically 
pursumg loud cracks, hke pistol shots, of ‘ Kate I Kate ) 
Kate 1 ’ Each Miss Fargus ‘ did ' something m the house 
One ' did ' the lamps, another ‘ did ’ the silver, another ‘ did ' 
the fowls And whatever it was they ‘ did ' they were always 
doing it Each aiiss Fargus, in addition, ‘ did ' her oivn room, 
and unitedly they all ' did ’ the garden Every doing was 
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done by the clock ; and at any hour of the day any one Miss 
Feorgus could tell a visitor precisely what, and at what poinl 
of what, every other Miss Fargus was doing 

In this w^-ordered scheme of thmgs what Mr. Fargus 
principally * did ' was to keep out of the way of his wife and 
daughters, and this duty took him all his time and mgenvdty. 
From the back ivmdows of Sabre’s house the grey httle figure 
was frequently to be seen fleeting up and down the garden 
paths m wary evasion of daughters ‘ domg ’ the garden, and 
there was every reason to suppose that, within the house, the 
grey little figure similarly fleeted up and down the stairs and 
passages ‘ Where ts Papa ? ' was a constant cry from mouth 
to mouth of the female Farguses ; and fatigue parties were 
constantly bemg detached froms their duties to skirmish in 
pursuit of him 

In his leisure from these flights Mr. Fargus was intensely 
absorbed in chess, m the game of Patience, and in the solution 
of acrostics Sabre was also fond of chess and attracted by 
acrostics ; and regular evemngs of every week were spent by 
the two in unriddling the problems set m the chess and acrostic 
columns of journals taken m for the purpose They would sit 
for hours solemnly starmg at one another, puffing at pipes, m 
quest of a hidden word begmmng with one letter and ending 
with another, or m search of the two master moves that alone 
would produce mate (It was a point of honour not to work 
out chess problems on a board but to do them in your head ) 
Likewise for hours the two m games of chess and in competitive 
Patience, one against the other to see who would come out 
first And to all these mental exercises — chess, acrostics, and 
Patience — an added interest was given by Mr, Fargus's presen- 
tation of them as illustrative of his theory of life 

Mr. Fargus's theory of life was that everybody was placed in 
life to fulfil a divme purpose and invested with the power to 
fulfil it ' No, no, it's not fatalism,' Mr Fmgus used to say 
' Not predestination It’s just exactly hke a chess probl^ 
or an acrostic The Creator sets it He knows the solution, 
the answer You’ve got to work it out. It's all keyed for 
you just as the final move in chess or the final discoveiy in ah 
acrostic is keyed up to nght from the start.' And on this argu- 
ment Jtr Fargus introduced Sabre to the great entertamment 
m * working back ' when a game of Patience failed to come out' 
or after a defeat in chess. You worked back to the immense 
satisfaction of finding the precise point at which you went 
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wrong. Up to that point you have followed the keyed path, 
precisely tliere you missed it. 

‘ Tremendous, eh ? ’ Mr Fargus used to say. ' Terrific If 
you hadn’t done that you'd have got it That one move, all 
that way back, was calamity. C^amity I What a word I ’ 
And tliey would stare bemused eyes upon one another 
‘ You put that into life,’ Mr Fargus used to say ' Imagme 
if every life, at death, was worked back, and where it went 
wrong, where it made its calamity, and the date, put on 
the tombstone Eh ? What a record 1 Who’d dare walk 
tlirough a churchyard ? ’ 

Sabre's objection was ' Of course no one would ever know 
Suppose your idea's correct Who's to say what a man's 
purpose in life was, let alone whether he fulfilled it ? How 
can you work towards a purpose if you don’t know what it 

IS?’ 

Then little old Mr Fargus would grow intense ‘ Why, 
Sabre, that’s just where you are with an acrostic or m chess 
How can you work out the solution when you don’t know 
what the solution is ? ’ 

‘ Yes, but you know there is a solution ’ 

Mr Fergus’s eyes would shme ' Well, there you are I And 
you know that in life there is a purpose ’ 

And what attracted and interested Sabre was that the little 
man, living here his hunted hfe among the terrific * doings ’ of 
the seven female Ferguses, firmly beheved that he was working, 
out and workmg towards his designed purpose He had 
* worked back ’ his every event in life, he said, and it had 
brought him so inevitably to Penny Green and to skipping 
about among the seven that he was assured it was the keyed 
path to his purpose He amazed Sabre by telhng him, without 
trace of self-consciousness and equally without trace of rehgious 
mama, that he was waitmg daily for God to call upon him to 
fulfil the purpose for which he was placed here' He expected 
it as one expects a letter by the post When he talked about 
it to Sabre he positively trembled and shone with eagerness 
as a child trembling and shiiung with excitement before an 
unopened parcel _ _ , 

One day Sabre protested * But look here, Fargus. Look 
here, how are you gomg to know when it comes ? It might 
be anything You don’t know what it is and — ^well, you won't 
know, you ? ’ , 

The little man said, ' I believe I shall. Sabre I've worked 
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back " for years, as far as ever my memory will carry, and 
everythmg has been so exactly keyed that I’m convinced Tm 
m the way of my purpose. I bdieve you can feel it if you’ve 
waited for it like that I beheve you’re asked " Ready ? ” 
and I want to say, whatever it is, " Aye, ready I ” ’ 
Mysterious and awful suggestion. Sabre thought To believe 
yourself at any moment to be touched as by a feger and asked, 
’ Ready ? ' ’Aye, Ready I ’ Mystenous and a-^ul intimacy 
with C^dl 


m 

And then there were the Perches — ‘ Young Perch and that 
everlasting old mother of his,’ as Mabel called them 

Sabre alwaj^ spoke of them as * Young Rod, Pole or Perch,’ 
and ' Old Mrs Rod, Pole or Perch ’ This was out of what' 
Mabel called his childish and mcomprdiensible habit of giving 
nicknames — ^High Jinks and Low Jinks the outstandmg and 
never-forgiven example of it ' 'Whatever’s the joke of it ? ’ 
she demanded when one day ^e found Sabre speaking of 
Major Millet, another neighbour and a great fnend of hers, as 
' Old Hopscotch Mdlet ’ 

' YiTiatever's the joke of it ? He doesn't play hopscotch ' 

' No, but he bounds about,’ Sabre explamed * You know 
the way he bounds about, Mabel He’s about ninety 

’ I'm sure he isn’t, nor fifty.’ 

* Well, anyway he's past his first youth, but he’s alwajre 
boundmg about to show how agile he is He’s always calhng 
out " Ri-te O I " and jumping to do a thing when tiiere’s no 
need to jump. Hopscotch 1 What can you call him but - 
Hopscotch ? ’ 

‘ But why can him anything ? * Mabel saud. * His name’s , 
MiUet’ 

Her annoyance caused her voice to squeak * Why call him 
tfwythmg ? ' 

Sabre laughed ' Well, j^ou know how a ridiculous thmg 
like that comes into your head and you can’t get rid of it. 
You know the waj'.’ 

Mabel declared she was .sure she did not know the way.- 
They don’t come into my head. Look at the Perches, not 
that I care what name jmu caU them. Rod, Pole or Perch I 
What’s the sense of it ? What does it mean ? ’ 

Sabre said itdidn’t anything. ' You just get some one 
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called Perch and you can’t help thinking of that absurd thing, 
Rod, pole or perch. It just comes.' 

' I call it childish and rude,' Mabel said. 

JIrs Perch was a fragile httle body whose life should have 
been, and could have been, divided between her bed and a 
bath-chair She was, however, as she said, ' always on her 
legs * And she was always on her legs, and always doing 
what she had not the strength to do, because, as she said, she 
' had alivaj's done it ' She conducted her existence in the 
narrow space between the adamant wall of the things she had 
always done, always eaten, and always worn, and the adamant 
wall of the things she had never done, never eaten, and never 
worn There was not much room between the two. . 

She was intensely weak-sighted, but she never could find her 
glasses , and slie kept locked everything that would lock, but 
she never could find her keys She held off all acquaintances 
by the ngid handle of ‘ that ' before their names, but she was 
very fond of ' that Mr Sabre,' and Sabre returned a great 
affection for her With lus trick of seeing things with his 
mental vision he ahvays saw old Mrs Perch toddling with 
moving bps and fumbling fingers between the iron walls of her 
prejudices, and this was a pathetic picture to him, for ease or 
pleasure were not discernible between the walls Nevertheless 
Mrs Perch found pleasures therein, and the way in which her 
face then ht up added, to Sabre, an indescnbable poignancy 
to the pathos of the picture She never could pass a baby 
without stopping to adore it, and an astounding tide of rejuven- 
escence would then flood up from mystenous mams, welhng 
upon her silvered cheeks and through her dim eyes, stilling the 
movement of her lips and the fumbling motions of her fingers. 

Also amazing tides of glory when she was watching for her 
son and saw fim • . , , 

Young Perch was a tall and slight young man with a happy 
laugh and an air which suggested to Sabre, after puzzlement, 
that his spirit was only ahghted in his body as a bird ahghts 
and swings on a twig, not engrossed in his body He did not 
look very strong His mother said he had a weak heart He 
said he had a particularly strong heart and used to protest, 

' Oh, mother, I do wish you wouldn't talk that bosh about me ' 
To which Mrs Perch would say, ‘ It's no good saying you 
Aaven’f got a weak heart because you have got a weak heart 
and you've always had a weak heart Surely I ought to know 
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Young Perch would leply, ‘You ougM to know, but ydu 
AonH know. You get an idea in your head and nothing will 
ever get it out. One day you’ll probably get tlie idea that 
I’ve got two hearts, and if Sir Fredenck Treves swore before 
the Lord Chief Justice that I only had one heart you'd ]ust 
say, " The man’s a perfect fool ” You're awful, you know, 
mother ’ 

He used to reprove his mother like that 
Mrs Perch would give a gnm little laugh, relishing her 
strength, and then young Perch would give an mvoluntaiy 
httle laugh, accepting his weakness. 

That was how they lived 

Y'oung Perch always carried about in one pocket a pnvate 
pair of spectacles for his motlier, and m another a pnvate set 
of keys for her most used receptacles When the search for 
her spectacles had exhausted even her own energy. Young 
Perch would saj''. ' Well, you’d better use these, mother.’ It 
was no use to offer them till she was weakomng on the search 
and she would take them grudgingly witli ' They don’t suit me ’ 
Similarly with the keys, accepted only after prolonged and 
maddening search, * Well, you’d better try these, mother ’ — 

* Phey mjure tlie lock.’ 

Sabre often witnessed, and took part m, these devastating 
searches Young Perch would always say, ‘ Now just sit down, 
mother, instead of rushmg about, and try to thmk qmte calmly 
when you last used them * 

Mrs Perch, intensely fatigued, mtensely ivorried • How 
very silly you are, Freddy ! I don't Swots' when I last used •" 
them If I knew where I used them I should know where 
they are now.’ i 

* Well, you’d better use these now, mother ' 

‘ They don’t suit me They nun my eyes * 

‘Yet Mrs. Rod, Pole or Perch, who confided much in Sabre, 
and who had no confidences of any kind apart from her son, ^ 
would often say to Sabre * ‘ Freddy always finds my ke;^s for 
me, you know He finds everything for me, Mr. Sabre ’ 

And the tides of glory would fiood amazmgly upon her face, ' ' 

' transfigurmg it, and Sabre would feel an immensely poignant , / 
clutch at the heart ' . ' ' < , ' ' 

' The Pkches' house was called Puncher’s— Puncher’s Farm—’ ^ ■ 
a few hundred yards up the lane leading to the^great high-road, > 
and it was the largest and by far tlie most untidy house in 
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Penny Green. Successive Punchers of old time, when it had 
been the most considerable farm m all the countryside between 
Chovensbury and Tidborough, had added to it m stubborn 
defiance of all laws of comfort and principles of domestic 
architecture, and now, shorn alike of its Punchers and of its 
pastures, tlie homestead that might easily have housed twenty 
w'as m3fstcnously filled to overflowing by two Mrs Perch 
was fond of saying she had lived in nineteen houses ' in her 
time,' and Sabre had the belief that the previous eighteen had 
all been separately furnished, and tlie entire accumulation, 
together with every newspaper taken in during their occupa- 
tion, brought to Puncher's Half the rooms of Puncher';? were 
so Med with furniture that no more furniture, and scarcely a 
living person, could be got in , and half the rooms were so 
filled wth boxes, packages, bundles, trunks, crates and stacks 
of newspapers that no furniture at all could be got in Every 
room w'as known to Mrs Perch and to Young Perch by the 
name of some article it contamed, and Mrs Perch was for ever 
' going to sort the room with your uncle Henry’s couch in it,' 
or ' the room with the big blue box' with the funny top m it,’ 
or some other room similarly described 

Mrs Perch was ahvays ‘ going to,' but as the task was always 
contingent upon eitlicr ‘ w'hen I have got a servant into the 
house,’ or ' when I have turned the servant out of the house 
these two slates representing Mrs Perch's permanent occupa- 
tion with the servant problem — the couch of uncle Henry, the 
big blue box wuth the funny top, and all the other denizens of 
the choked rooms remamed, like threatened men, precariously 
but securely 

But not unvisited ... 

Sabre once spent a week in the house, termmating a summer 
holiday a httle earher than Mabel, and he had formed the 
opimon that mother and son never went to bed at mght, and 
never got up m the morning. In remote hours and m remote 
quarters of the house mysterious sounds disturbed his sleep 
Eenly peering over the hamsters, he discerned the pair moving, 
hke lost souls, about the passages, Mrs Perch with the slarts 
of a red dressing-gown in one hand and a candle in the other, 
Young Perch disconsolately m wake, yawning, wim another 
candle. Young Perch called this ‘ prowhng about the mf CTnaJ 
house all night ' j and one office of the prowl appeared to 
Sabre to be the attendance of pans of milk warmmg m a row 
on oil stoves and suggestmg, with the glimmer of the stoves 
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and the steam of the pans, m3«tenous oblations to midnight 
gods. 

Mrs Perch believed her son could do anything and, in the 
matter of his capabihties, had the strange conviction that he 
had only to wnte and ask anybody, from Mr. Asquith do'trn- 
wards, for employment m the highest ojGices in order to obtain 
it. Young Perch-— who used to protest, ‘ Well, but I've got 
my work, mother ’—was in fact a horticulturist of very fair 
reputation He speaalized m sweet peas and roses; and 
Sabre, in the early da3's of lus intimacy with the Hod, Pole or 
Perch household, was surprised at the livelihood that could 
apparently be made by the disposal of seeds, blooms and 
cuttmgs 

' Fred’s getting quite famous with his sweet peas,' Sabre 
once said to Mrs Perch ‘ I've been reading an illustrated 
mterview with him in the Country House ' 

Tides of glory rose into Mrs Perch's face. * Ah, if only he 
hadn’t worn that dreadful floppy hat of his, Mr. Sabre 1 It 
couldn’t have happened on a more unfortunate day, I fully 
intended to see how he looked before the photographs were 
taken, and of course it so happened I W'as tummg a servant 
out of the house and couldn't attend to it. That dreadful 
floppy hat doesn't suit him. It never did smt him But 
he will wear it. It’s no good my saying anything to hun.’ 

This was an opimon that old Mrs Perch was constantly 
reiterating Young Perch was equally given to declaring, ‘ I 
can’t do anything with my mother, you know.’ And yetjt 
was Sabre's observation that each life was entirely guided and 
admimstered by the other. Young Perch once told Sabre 
he had never slept a night away from his mother smee he was 
seventeen, and he was never absent from her half a day but 
she was at the window watching for his return. 

Sabre was extraordinarily attracted by the devotion between 
the pair. Then: interests, their habits, their thoughts, were as 
widely sundered as their years, yet each was wholly and com- 
pletely bound up m the other. When Sabre sat and talked 
with Young Perch of an evening old Mrs Perch would sit with 
them, next her son, in an armchair asleep At intervals she 
would start awake and say querulously, ■'* Now I suppose I 
must be dnven oflE to bed ' ' , , 

' Young Perch, not pausing m what he might be-saying, would 
stretch a hand and lay it on his mother's Mrs Perch, as 
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thoiigli Freddy's hand touched away enormous weanness and 
care, would sigh restfully and sleep again. 

It gave Sabre c\traordinan» sensations. 

* * 

If he had been asked to name his particular friends, these 
were tltc friends he would have named He saw them con- 
stantl}'. Infrequently he saw another. Quite suddenly she 
came back into his fife 

Nona returned into his life. 
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1 

S ABiyS, ambling his bicycle along the pleasant lanes towards 
Tidborough one fine morning in the early summer of 
1912, was met in his thoughts by observation, as he topped 
a rise, of the galloping progress of the light railway that was 
to Imk up the Penny Green Garden Home with Tidborough 
and Chovensbury In the two years smee Lord Tybar had, 
as he said, beneficially exercised his ancestors in their graves 
by sel li n g the land on which the Garden Home Development 
was to develop. Penny Green Garden Home had sprung into 
being at an astonishing pace 
The great thing now was the railway 
And the railway’s unsightly indications strewn across 
the countryside— ballast-heaps, excavations, noisy stationary 
engines, hand-propelled barrows bumping along toy hnes-— 
gangs of men at labour with pick and shovel — ^met Sabre’s 
thoughts on this June mommg because he was thinking of the 
Penny Green Garden Home, and of Mabel, and of Mabel and 
himself in connection with the Penny Green Garden Home ’ 
Puzzling thoughts . 

Here was a subject, this ambitiously projected and astonish- 
ingly popular Garden Home springing up at their very doors, 
that mterested him and intensely interested Mabel, and yet 
it could never be mentioned between them without . . . 
Only that mommg at breakfast And June — ^he always 

remembered it— was the anraversary month of their wedding 
Eight years ago . . . Eight years . . . 

n 

What mterested Sabre m the Garden Home was n<^ the 
settlement itself— he rather hated the idea of Penny Grera 
bemg neighboured and overrun by all sorts of people — 
causes that gave nse to the modem movement of which it 
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* Take tins morning at breakfast Perfectly good temper 
botli of ns. Tlicn she said . " Those Jiouscs m King's Close 
are going to be eighty pounds a j^car , and what do you think, 
Mrs Toller is going to take one 1 ” Immediately I was nled 
Wiy should I get nled because she saj's that Sirs Toiler is 
going to lake a house for a year ? I just rustled the news- 
paper. Wliy on earth couldn't I say, “ Good Lord, is she ^ ” 
or something like that ? Wiy on earth couldn't I even not 
rustle the newspaper ? She know’s what it means when I 
rustle the paper I mean her to know \Vhy should I ’ 
It's the easiest thing on earth for me to respond to what she 
says. I know perfectly well %vhat she’s getting at I could 
easily ha\e said that Mrs Toller would have old Toller in the 
workhouse one of these days if he didn't watch it I could 
have said : " She'll be keeping three servants next and she 
can't keep one as it is " Mabel would have loved that She'd 
have laughed . ’ 

He thought ' W'liy should she love that sort of tape- 
gossip "> , ' 

He thought ; ' Damn it, why shouldn’t she ? Why should 
I mind ? Wliy should I rustle the newspaper ? She can't 
enter into things that interest me ? but I can, I could, enter 
into things that interest her Wliy don't I ? Of course I 
can see perfectly clearly how she looks at things. It's just 
as rotten for her that I can't talk with her about her ideas as 
It is rotten for me that she doesn’t see my ideas And it 
isn't rotten for me I don't mind it I don't expect it 
I don't expect it . ' 

And at that precise moment of his thoughts, thq garrulous 
Hapgood, seeing his face, could have said to another, as he 
said before ' There 1 See what I mean ? Looks as though 
he'd lost somethmg and was wondenng wheie it was Ha ! ' 

in 

A genial shouting and the clatter of agitated hoofs jerked 

Sabre from his thoughts - ^ xu 

'Hullo! Hi! Help! Out collision matsl Stop the 

cab I Look out. Sabre • Sabre 1 ' , 1. -u i 

He suddenly became aware— and he jammed on jus br^es 
and dismounted by straddhng a leg to the ground— tlmt in 
the narrow lane he was between two plungmg horses Then 

nders had divided to make way for his bemused approach 

f 5 
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They iiad violently sundered, expecting him to stop until he 
Was almost on top of tliem, and one of the pair was now 
engaged in placating his horse, which resented this sudden 
snatching at bit and pnek of spur, and persuading it to 
return to the level road. 

On one side the lane was banked steeply up in a cutting 
The horse of the nder on this side stood on its lund legs and 
appeared to be performing a senes of postman's double-knocks 
on the bank with its fordegs. Lord Tybar, who bestrode it, 
and who did not seem at all concerned by his horse copying a 
postman, looked over his shoulder at Sabre, showmg an amused 
gnn, and said : ' Tlianks, Sabre This is jolly I like this. 
Come on, old girl This way down. Keep passing on, please.' 

The old girl, an extraordmanly big and handsome chestnut 
mare, dropped her forelegs to the level of the road, where she 
exchanged the postman's knocking for a complicated and 
exceedingly nimble dance, largely on two legs ' ; 

Lord Tybar, against her evident intentions, slolfully directed' 
the steps of this dance into a tummg movement so that she 
and her nder now faced Sabre ; and while she bounded through 
the concludmg movements of the ^as seul he continued in' 
the same whimsical tone and with the same engaging smile ; 

‘ Thanks still more. Sabre This is extraordmanly good for 
thehver. Devilish graceful, aren't I ? See, I'm onlyholdmg 
on with one hand. Marvellous No charge for this.' And as, 
the mare came to rest and qmvered at Sabre with her beautiful 
nostrils, 'Ah, the music's stopped Dehcious. How well 
your step smts mme < ' 

‘ Ass I ' laughed a voice above them ; and Sabre, who had 
almost forgotten there was another horse when he had abruptly 
awakened and dismounted, looked up at it 

The other horse was standing with complete and entirely 
unconcerned statuesqueness on the low bank which boimded ^ 
the lane on his other side. Lady Tybar had taken it, or it 
had ta ke n Lady Tybar, out of danger m a sideways bound, 
and horse and nder remamed precisely where the sideways 
bound had taken them as if it were exactly where they had 
intended to go all the mormng, and as if they were now settled 
down there for all time as a hvmg equestnan statue— a smgu- . 
larly striking and beautiful equestnan statue. 

< ‘ We are up here,' said Lady Tybar. Her voice had a very 

clear, fine note. 'We are rather > beautiful, up here, dont' 
you think? Kather darlings. No one takes the faintest' 
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notice of ns , we might be off the earth. But we don't mind 
a bit. Hullo, Deny and Toms, Marko is actually taking off his 
hat to us Bow, Deny’ 

Her horse, as if he perfectly understood, tossed Ills head, and 
she drew' attention to it wnth a deprecatory httle gesture of her 
hand and then said . ' Shall wc come down now ? Is your 
dance quite finished, Tony ? and you content, Marko ? 
All right We’ll descend This is us descendmg. Lady 
Tybar, who is a superb horsewoman, descending a precipice 
on her beautiful half-bred Derry and Toms, a winner at 
several shows ' 

Deny and Toms stepped doivn off the bank with complete 
assurance and superb dignity. With equal precision, moving 
his feet as though there were marked for them certain exact 
spots which he covered with infinite lightness and exactitude, 
he turned about and stood beside Ins partner m exquisite 
and immobile pose 


rv 

Thus the tw’o riders faced Sabre, smiling upon him He 
stood holding his bicycle immediately in front of them The 
marc continued to quiver her beautiful nostnls at him , every 
now and then she blew a httle agitated puff thfdugh them, 
causing them to expand and reveal yet more exqmsitely 
their glonous softness and dehcacy 
Sabre thought that the nders, with their horses, made the 
most stnlang, and somehow moving, picture of virile and 
graceful beauty he could ever have imagmed 
Lord Tybar, who was not thirty, was debonair and attrac- 
tive of countenance to a degree His eyes, which were grey, 
were extraordinanly mirthful, mischievous A supremely 
airy and careless and bold spint looked through those eyes and 
shone through them flashes and ghnts and sparkles of diamond 
hght His face was tiun and of tanned olive His face 
seemed to say to the world challengmgly, ' I am here J Now I ’ 
His face seemed to say to the world, ' I am here 1 I have 
arrived I Bring out your best and watch me 1 ' There 
were people — ^women — ^who said he had a cruel mouth They 
said this, not with censure or regret, but with a dehciously 
fearful rapture as though the cruel mouth (if it was cruel) were 
not the least part of his attraction 
Lord Tybar's lady, who was twenty-eight, earned m her 
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countenance and in her hair the pleasing complement of hi 
lord’s tan and olive hue and of Iris cropped black poll. SI 
was extraordinanl3? fair. Her dan was of the hue, and of tl 
sheen, of creamy silk, and glowed beneath its hue. It pr 
seated amazing delicacy and yet an exquisite firmness Chi 
dren, playing with her, and she dehghted in playing wit 
childrett (but she was childless), often asked to stroke he 
face They would stare at her face in that immensely absorbs 
way in which children stare, and then ask to touch her face an 
just stroke it : their baby fingers were not more softly silker 
Of her hair Ladj^ Tybar had said frequently, from her gir) 
hood upwards, that it was ' a most sickening nmsance ^ Sb 
bound it tightly as if to punish and be firm with the sickemn) 
nuisance that it was to her. And these dose gleaming plait 
and coils children liked also to touch with their soft fingeiS 

Her name was Nona. 

Out of a hundred people who passed her by quite a consider 
able number would have demed that she was pretty. He: 
face was round and roguish rather than oval and dassical. In- 
contestable the striking attraction of her complexion and oi 
her hair ; but not pretty — quite a number would have said 
She had rather a rogui^ face, the>*^ would have said, and 
did say. And she had rather a rogui^ face. Rather a roguish 
face — ^if j'Ou call that pretty, they would have said 

Sabre called it pretty 

Until this moment, standmg there with his bicj'de, she on 
her beautiful horse, he had not seen her, nor Lord Tj’bar, 
for two years. They had been traveUing. Now seeing her, 
thus unexpectedly and thus gallantly emironed, fais mind, 
with that astonishing predsioa of detail and capnciousness of 
selection wath which the mind retains pictures, reproduced 
certam masculme discussion of her looks at a time when, as 
Kona Hohdav of Chovensbury Court daughter of Sir Haddon 
HoIida3^, M.P for Tfdborough. she had contnbuted to local 
gossip by becommg engaged to Lord Tvbar. 

* Prettv girl, you know,’ mascuhne discussion had said, 
and Sab/e had thought 'Pools!' 

‘ Oh, hardlj" pretty,’ others had maintained ; and again 
' Fools ! ’ he had thought. ' Prettv— Hardly pretty 

. . . Hardly-^^ — !’ Furious, ha had Song away from them. 

Ihe tune ^d the place of the discussion had been when the 
new’S of her engagement had just been brought into the cdub- 
house of the Penny GineiM Golf Club. He" had fiung out into 
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the rain wluch had caused the pavilion to be crowded. Fools 1 
Was she pretty 1 Did Uiey mean to say they couldn't see in 
her face what he saw in her face ? . . . And then he thought* 
‘ But of course they haven’t loved her . It's nothing to 
them what they’ve only ]ust heard, but what she told me her- 
self this morning . And she loiew what it meant to me 
when she told me . . Although we said nothing . . Of 
course I see her differently. 

He saw* her ' differently ’ now after two years of not seeing 
her and ten jfcars since that day of gossip at the golf club 
Pretty 1 . Strange how he could always remember that 
smell of the ram as he had come out of the club-house 
and a strange fragrance in the air as now he looked upon her 

Upon the w*arm and trembling air, as he stood with his 
bicycle before the horses, were borne to him the savour 
of hay newly turned in the fields about, and of high Spnng- 
tide blowing in the hedgerows, and with them delicious 
essences from the warm, gleaming bodies of the horses, and 
pungent flavour of the saddlery, and the mare's sweet breath 
puffed close to his face in httle gusty agitations 

The shining, tinghng picture of strength and beauty superbly 
modelled that the nders and their horses made, seemed, as 
it were, to arise out of, and be suspended shimmering m the 
heart of, the warm incense that he savoured So when a 
sorcerer casts spiced herbs upon the flame, and scented vapour 
upnses, and m the vapour images appear 

Exquisite picture of strength and beauty superbly modelled * 
the horses' glossy coats glinting all a pohshed chestnut’s hues i 
the perfect artistry and symmetry of slender hmbs, and glorious 
arching necks, and noble heaik, and velvet muzzles , the 
dazzling bits and chains and buckles , the ghnting bridles, 
reins and saddles , Lord Tybar’s exquisitely poised figure, so 
perfectly maintainmg and carrymg up the symmetry of his 
horse as to suggest the horse would be disfigured, truncated, 
were he to dismount i his takmg swagger, his gay, fine face j 
and she . , , 

And incantation Jingle of bits mouthed in those velvet 
muzzles , a hoof pawed sharply on the road , swish of long 
restless tails , creaking of saddlery , and sudden bursts of all 
the instruments in unison when heads were tossed and shaken 
Remotely the whirr of a reaping machine And somew'here 
birds . . 

Pretty 1 
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Greetings had been exdianged , his apologies for his blun- " 
dering descent upon theni laughed at. Lord TVijar was saying, 

' Well, It’s a tiger of a place, this Garden Home of yours. 
Sabre •* 

* It’s not mine,* said Sabre. * God forbid.' 

* Ah, you’ve not got the same beautiful local patriotism as 
I have It’s one of my most elegant qualities, my passionate 
devotion to my countrj^side That was vhat that corker of a 
vicar of yours. Boom Bagshaw, told me I was when I wept 
with silent emotion while he W'as showing me round Yes, and 
now I’m a patron of the Garden Home Trust or a governor or 
a vicc'-pricst or sometliing- I am really W’hat is it I am, 
Nona > ’ 

* You’re a bloated aristocrat and a bloodsucker,' Nona ' 
told him in her clear, fine voice 'And you’re living on 
estates which your brutal ancestors ravaged from the people. 
That’s wlmt you are, Tony I shelved it you in the Search- 
/fg/jfjresterday. And, I say, don’t use " elegant,” that’s mine.* " 

' Oh, by Gad, yes, so I am,* said Lord Tybar ' Blood- 
sucker I Good Lord, fancy bemg a bloodsucker J * 

He looked so genuinel}' rueful and abashed that Sabre, 
laughed, and then said to Nona; * Why is elegant "yours/* 
Lady Tybar ? * 

She made a httle poutmg motion at him with her lips 
* Marko, I wish to goodness you wouldn’t call me Lady Tybar. 
Dash it, w^e’ve called each other Nona and Marko for about 
a thousand years, long before I ever knew Tony. And just 
because I’m married * 

‘ And to a mere loathsome bloodsucker, too,* Lord Tybar ' 


mterposed. , ^ ^ 

' Yes, especially to a bloodsucker. Just remember to say 
Nona, will you, otherwise there’ll be a cruel scene between us 
I told you about it before I went away. You don't suppose 

Tony minds, do you ? ' 

‘And, Sabre,' said Lord Tybar,, ‘what the devd does it 

matterwhatabloodsuckernmids,an5nvay ? That stheway to 

look at me, Sabre. T^ple me underfoot ™ ^ 

pestilent survival of the feudal system, aren 1 1, - 

. ' .Absolutely. So, Marko, don't be a completer noodle than 

yon already are 
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‘ Ah, you’re getting it now/ Lord Tybar murmured ‘ I'm 
a noodle, too, the Searchlight says/ 

He somehow gave Sabre the impression of taking even a 
deeper en] 03 mient m the incident between his wife and Sabre 
than the enjoyment he clearly had in his own facetiousness 
He was shghtly turned in his saddle so as to look directly at 
Nona, and he hstened and mterposed, and turned his eyes from 
her face to Sabre’s, and from Sabre's back to hers, with his 
handsome head shghtly cocked to one side and with much 
gleammg in his eyes . rather as if he had on some pnvate 
mock . . 

Fantastical notion ! What mock could he have ? 

‘ Well, about my word “ elegant,” ' Nona was gomg on, 
‘ and why it is mine — weren’t you asking ? ’ 

Sabre said he had ' Yes, why yours ? ' 

' Why, you see. Deny and Toms is a case of it ' She 
tickled her horse’s ears with her nding switch, and he stamped 
a hoof on the ground and arched his neck as though he knew 
he was a case of it and was proud of being a case of it ’I 
wanted an elegant name for him and I always think two names 

are so elegant for a person ’ 

‘ Bloodsucker and Noodle are mine,’ said Lord Tybar in a 
very gloomy voice , and they laughed 

‘ so I called him Deny and Toms ’ 

Sabre pointed out that this still left her possesion of the 
word imexplamed 

‘ Oh, Marko, you're dreadfully matter-of-fact You always 
were V^y, Tony and I get fond of a word and then we 
have It for our own, whichever of us it is, and use it for every- 
thing And ” elegant’s ” mme just now. I’m dreadfully 
fond of It It's so — ^well, elegant . there you are, you see 1 ' 
Lord Tybar announced that he had just become attached 
to a new word and desired to possess it. He was going to 

have Blood ' You see, if I live by sucking blood ’ 

' Tony, you’re disgustmg ! ' 

‘ I know I’m the most frightful things I’m just bcgin- 
mng to realize it Yes, Blood's mine, Nona Copynght 
All nghts reserved Blood ' 

' Well, so long as you stick to the noun and don’t use the 
adjectii'e,' she said ; and they all laughed again 
Lord Tybar gathered lus reins and stroked his left hand 
along them ' Well, kindness to animals 1 ' he said ' That's 
another of my beautiful qualiUes The perfect understanding 
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^ mare lias seen cnmiKi 

of TOD, Sabre. Slie tells me all Iter Uiouahts in bS flS 

and they Marconi up my nert-ons and rtonSve le^f 
thSl SearMIgU Uiat. Pahaps lev'll 

S?ce iand/begS 

t’ , coroe Up and see tis often nov.’ 
St^vnn "S'"® yo« ^ Nona hkes seeirig\^u, ^ 

SoSy ^ ^ ^ ^ ^<^0^ of Jttoclang 

not?oo MarlOT.’ Nona agreed, "when you’re ^ 

Wsh Hi ^ op. There's alw ays a 

ha^ word and a blow for you at Nortlirepps,' 

to^ds'sabre n Stretched out her neck 
,^obre and quivered her nostrils at him, sensing him 

tew lm ^?gar^^^^5^•^? beautiful muzzle aid she 

nZ Z violently and swerved shaiply around - 

perfect Ty^rf his body in 

laughed at Sabre over 
She thini-G w > tliinks 3*ou're up to something. Sabre. 
"VSTusoer and°T 'if oo os krarveDous how I know I 

a Sute^^ ^ "^'ou’U hurtyomselfin ' 

' TW^ vnnVo^^^ roocking eyes ivas surely a mocking hght' 

on us ! ' something I Thmks you’ve got designs 

on us j Extraordinar}^ thmg to say I ' 

aeainst^er ^ii round agam to her former position, - 

dSSfp^ Ar somehow as the natural result of her 

directed her capnees into his 

iook^?Jw«. Tybar wasnow 

slooed^far awo bun to whcrc the adjommg meadow ' 

thetonc of +ii ^ copse. In the hollow only 

tne tops of the trees could Hr cRPn tt.g ..1 


.r - i VJV/ULL 1 

“a wonderfully dexterous and quick 
Sabre. You don't mmd, NoL? ' 
low bant back a glance He lifted the, mare over the ‘ 
ban <7 o„ ^ f’^PC^^bly easy motion. ' He turned to wave his ' 

, e landed nimbly m the meadow, and he cantered 
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awTiy, imnfic of pracc, poetry of movement. Fortune's 
favoKjntcl 

njc two kft watclictl Juni At the brow of the meadow he 
turned ug.-iin in hk ‘saddle and waved again jauntily. They 
waved reply. lie w.is o\cr the brow'. Out of sight 

VI 

Tlie features of the level v'allcy' beyond the brow where only 
he Could hav'c stfn the individual he souglit were, at that 
djst.'*ncc, of Koah's ark dimensions ' How' he could have 
recogni/cd anvone ! ’ murmured Nona, her garc towards the 
valley. ' I can’t even sic anyone He’s got eyes like about 
four hawks 1 ' 

Sabre said : ' And ndcs like a — wliat do they call those 
tilings ? — like a centaur ' 

She turned her head towards him ' He does cverythmg 
better tlian anyone else,' she said ’ Tliat's Tony’s character- 
istic. Ev'crydfiing He’s perfectly wonderful ' 

These were enthusiastic w ords ; but she spoke them without 
cntliusiasm ; slic merely pronounced them * Well, I’m 
ofi loo,' slie said ' And vvliat about you, Marko ? You’re 
going to work, aren’t v'ou ? I don’t think you ought to be 
able to stop and gossip hke this You’re not getting an idler, 
are you ? You used to be such a devoted hard worker. My 
word I ’ and she laughed as though at some amused memory 
of his devotion to vvorli 

He laughed too Tliey certainly had many recollections 
m common, though not all laughable ' I don’t think I’m 
quite so — so earnest as I used to be,' he smiled. 

'Ah, but I bke you earnest, Marko.' 

There was the tiniest silence between them. Yet it seemed 
to Sabre a very long silence 

She was again the one to speak, and her tone was rather 
abrupt and high-pitched as if she, too, were conscious of a 
long silence and broke it deliberately, as one breaks, with 
an effort, constraint 

I And how’s Mabel ^ ’ 

' She's all right She’s ever so keen on this Garden Home 
business ’ 

' She would be,' said Nona 

And so am I ! ' said Sabre Something in her tone made 
him say it defiantly She laughed 
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than Sabre He was only two years older in computation by 
age, but he was very much more in appearance, m manner 
and m busmess expenence. He had been in the firm as a 
boy checker when Sabre was entermg Tidborough School 
He had attracted Mr Fortune’s special attention by disclosing 
a senous scamping of finish m a set of desks, and he had 
nsen to head clerk when Sabre was at Cambndge On the day 
that Sabre entered the firm he had been put ' on probation ’ m 
the position he now held, and on the day that Sabre's father 
retired he had been confirmed m the position He regarded 
Sabre as an amateur and he was privately disturbed by the 
fact that a man who ' did not know the ropes ' and had not 
' been through the mill ’ should come to a position equal m 
st an ding to his own Nevertheless he accepted the fact, 
showing not the smallest animosity He was always very 
ready to be cordial towards Sabre ; but his cordiahty took 
a form m which Sabre had never seen eye to eye with him 
The attitude he extended to Sabre was that he and Sabre were 
two young fellows under a rather pig-headed old employer and 
that they could have many jokes and gnevances and go-ahead 
schemes in companionship together Sabre did not accept this 
view He gave Tw3mmg, from the first, the impression of 
considering himsplf as working alongside Mr. Fortune instead 
of beneath him , and he was cold to, and refused to participate 
m, the truant schoolboy am which Twynmg adopted when they 
were together Twjming called this ’ sidey ’ He was anxious 
to show Sabre, when Sabre first came to the firm, the best 
places to lunch m Tidborough, but Sabre was frequently 
lunching with one of the School house-masters or at the 
masters' common room. Twjmmg called this ' stand-ofifish ' 

n 

Twynmg was of middle height, very thin, black haired His 
clean-shaven face was deeply furrowed in ngid-looking furrows 
which looked as though shaving would be an mtneate oper- 
ation He held himself very stifQy and spoke stiffly as though 
the cords of his larjmx were also ngidly mclined When not 
speaking he had a habit of breathing rather noisily through 
his nose as if he were doing deep breatlung exercises He 
was married and had a son, W'ho, Sabre had been surprised 
to hear, was already eighteen and domg W'ell in a laivyer s 
office. 
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' Well, the book i^n’t going to be pap for kids ' 

Twj^mng snorted a note of laughter through his nose 
'SonjS Old man Don't get shirty But I say, though, 
scnously, v.c can't put out that sort of stuff, you know 
Kadicahsin Not wih our connection I mean to saj* ' 

Sabre gathered up the pajx-r*; and dropped tlicm into a 
drawer 

'Look here, Twj'ning. suppose you wail till the book’s 
x^Titicn before }ou criticize it Hoiv about that for an 
idea ’ * 

' All nght, all right, old man I'm not criticizing. I^Tiat's 
It going ^to be called ? ' 

‘ England ' 

Silence 

Sabre, ajiprcciatmg with the author’s intense suspicion for 
his child, something in the silence, looked up at Twyning 

‘ Anything wrong about that > " England " You read the 
first sentence > ’ 

Tw'jming said slowly ' ^cs, 1 know I did I thought of it 
then ' 

‘ I bought of johai ? ’ 

' Well — “ England " — " this England " I mean to say 

\Vliat about Scotland ? ’ 

* Well, what about Scotland ^ ' 

Twyning seemed really concerned The puckers on his 
face had visibly deepened He used a stubborn tone ' Well, 
you know what people arc. You know how damned touchy 
these Scotchmen are I mean to say, if we put out a book 
hke that, the Scotch ' 

Sabre smote the desk This kind of thmg from Twymng 
made him funous, and he particularly was not m the mood 
for It this morning He struck his hand do\vn on the desk . 

' Well, v/hat's that to do with it ? What’s it got to do with 
the Scotch ’ This book isn’t about Scotland It’s about 
England. England I’ll tell you another thing You say 
if " we put out a book like tlial It isn’t '* we ” Excuse 
me saying so, but it certainly isn’t you It's me’ He 
stopped and then laughed ‘ Sorry, Twymng ’ 

ni 

Tw3ming's face had gone very dark His face had set. 

* Oh, all r*ght ' He turned away, but immediately returned 
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again, his face relaxed ‘ That's all nght Only my chipping, 
you Imow I say, though,' and he laughed nen^ously ‘ That 
“ not we." you've said it I I'd come in to tell you. It’s 
gomg to be " we." ’ He advanced the paper he had brought 
in in his hand, his thumb indicating the top left-hand corner. 
‘ WTiat do you think of me above the hne, my boy ? ’ 

The paper was a sheet of the firm's note-paper. In the 
upper left-hand comer was printed m small type ' The I?:ev.. 
Sebastian Fortune.' Beneath the name was a short Hne 
and beneath the line ; ' Mr Shearman Twyning. Mr Mark 
Sabre.' 

The Rev. Sebastian Fortose. ' . . 


Mr Shearman Twvning , , , 

Mr Mark Sabre. 

' ' t 

Sabre said slowly, ‘ \^Tiat do you mean — you “ above the 
line"?' 

Twynmg mdicated the short hne with a forefinger. ' That 
line, my boy Jonah’s going to take me into partnership.. 
Just told me ’ 

He had released tlie paper into Sabre's hand Sabre 
handed it back with a smgle word ; ‘ Good ’ * ^ ' 

Twynmg’s face darkened agam and darkened worse ’"'He 
crumpled the paper -vaolently m his hand, and spoke alOT but 
a smgle word , ‘ Thanks 1 ' He turned sharply on his heel' 
and went to the door. 

' I say, Tw3ming 1 ' Sabre jumped to his feet and went to 
Twynmg with outstretched hand ^ I.didn’t mean to take it 

like that Don’t think I'm not I congratulate you = 

Jolly good Splendid. I tell you what I don’t mmd 

telling you It was a bit of a smack m the eye for me 

for a moment You know, I've. rather sweated over this 
busmess.' His glance mdicated the stacked book-shelve^ 
the firm’s pubHcations, his publications ‘ See^ what' 1 

mean ? ’ ’ ’ t 

A certam movement in his throat and about his mouth 
indicated, more than his words,, what he meant , 

Twynmg took the hand and gnpped it "with a fir^,^ 
characteristic of his handshake * Thanks, old man i IhaiiM 
awfully. Of course -I know what you.meah. But after aU 
Look at the thmg, eh ? I mean to say, you’ve been h^e 
— what-ten or twelve^ears WeU, I've been over twenty; “ 
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five Natural, eh ? And you’re doing splendidly. Every- 
one knows that It's only a question of tune Thanks 
awfully.' He reached for Sabre's hand again, and again 
gnpped it hard 

Sabre went back and sat against his desk * What rather 
got me, you know, coming all of a sudden like that, was that 
Fortune promised me partnership, twice, quite a bit ago ’ 
Twynmg, who had been speaking with an emotion in 
consonance with the gnp of his hand, said a httle blankly : 
‘ Did he ? That so ? ' 

' Yes, twice And this looked hke, when you told me — 
well, like dissatisfaction since, see ? Eh ? ' 

Twynmg did not take up the pomt. ‘ I say, you never 
told me ' 

' I’m telhng you now,' Sabre said And he laughed ruefully 
' It comes to much the same thing — ^as it turns out ’ 

* Y es, but stiU . I wish we worked in a bit more together, 

Sabre I’m always ready to, you know. Let’s, shall we ’ ’ 
Sabre made no reply Twynmg repeated 'Let's,' and 
nodded and left the room Immediately he opened the door 
again and reappeared ' I say, you won't say anything to 
Jonah, of course ? ’ 

Sabre smiled gnmly ‘ I’m gomg to ' 

Agam the darkenmg ‘ Dash it, that's not quite playing 
the game, is it ? ’ 

'Rot, Twynmg Fortime made me a promise and I'm 
gomg to ask if he has any reason for withdrawmg it, that's 
all It's nothing to do with your show.’ 

' You're bound to tell him I've told you ' 

' Well, man alive, I'm bound to know, aren’t I ? ’ 

'Yes — m a way Oh, well, all nght Remember about 
working m more together.’ He withdrew and closed the 
door 

Outside the door he clenched his hands He thought ; 
'Smack in the eye for you, was it’ You’ll get a damn 
sight worse smack m the eye one of these days. Dirty 
dog I’ 


IV 

Immediately the door was closed Sabre went what he would 
have called ' plug in ’ to Mr. Fortune ; that is to say, wthout 
hesitation and without reflection. He went m by the com- 
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Canon Toomuch ’ He hit the watch, cowering (as one might 
suppose) in his pocket. ‘You know, my dear Sabre, I do 
think this is a httle odd. A little unusual You cannot 
bounce mto a partnership. Sabre I know your manner 
I know your manner well. Obhge me by not fiddling with 
that paper knife Thank you And I make allowances for 
your manner. But, believe me, a partnership is not to be 
hoimccd, mto You give me the impression — I do not say 
you mean it, I sa}'' you give it — of suddenly and without due 
cause or just im — ^just opportumty, trying to bomce me into 
taking you into partnership I most emphatically am not to 
be bounced, Sabre I never have been bounced, and you 
may quite safely take it from me that I never propose or 
mtend to be bounced' 

Sabre thought ' Well, it would take a steam crane to 
bounce you, an3iway.’ He said * ‘ I hadn't the faintest inten- 
tion of doing any such thing if I made you think so I'm 
sorry, I simply wanted to ask if you have changed your 
mind, and if so why. I mean, whether I have given you any 

cause for dissatisfaction smce you prom ^since you first 

mentioned it to me.’ 

Mr Fortune’s whale-like front had laboured with some 
agitation during lus repudiation of hability to being bounced 
It now resumed its normal dignity ‘ You certainly have not, 
Sabre No cause for dissatisfaction On the contrary 
You know quite well that there are certain characteristics 
of yours of which, constituted as I am, I do not approve I 
really must beg of you not to fiddle with those scissors Thank 
you But they are, happily, quite apart from your wprk 
I do not permit them to influence my opimon of you by 
one jot or tittle You may entirely reassure yourself May I 
inquire why you should have supposed I had changed my 
mind ? ’ 

' Because I've just heard that you’ve told Twjming you 
are going to take him into partnership ’ 

The whale-hke front gave a sudden leap and quiver precisely 
as if it had been struck by a cncket ball Mr Fortune's voice 
hardened very remarkably ‘ As to that, I will permit myself 
two remarlcs In the first place, I consider it highly repre- 
hensible of Tw3ming to have communicated this to you ' 

Sabre broke in, ' Well, he didn’t I’d like you to be quite 
clear on that point, if you don't mind Twyning didn’t tell 
me. It came out qmte mdirectly m the course of something 
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I was saj^g to him. I doubt if he knows that I know even 
I inferred it. It seems I inferred correctly.’ 

There flashed through IVIr Fortune's mind a poignant regret 
that, this being tlie case, he had not denied it. He saidJ', 
* I am exceedingly glad to hear it. I might have Joiown 
Twyning would not be capable of such a breach of ^scretion, 
Resummg what I had to say — and. Sabre, I shall indeed 
most intensely obliged if you will refrain from fiddhng ivith the ^ 
things on ray table — ^resummg what I had to say; I 
observe m the second and last place that I entirely’' deprecate, 


I will go further, I most strongty resent, any questioning 

Kw anir nno TMAmiior tritr efa-ff nn nnV intcntlOOS Ol 


by any one member of my staff based on any intentions of 
mine relative to another member of my staff This business 
IS my business. I think jmu are sometimes a httle prone to 
forget that If it seems good to me to strengthen yourhaqo 
in your department, that has nothing whatever to do wim 

Twyning And if it seems good to me to strengthen Twyning s 

hand in Tw3mmg’s department, that has nothing whatever 
to do with you' 

Sabre, despite his pnvate feelings in the matter, charactff- 
istically followed this reasoning completely, 

‘ Yes, that’s your way of lookmg at it, sir, £md I don r say 
it isn’t perfectly sound — from your point of wew-^- ' - 

Mr Fortune inclmed his head , * I am obliged to yo 
' Only other people look at things on the face of tne , 
just as they appear. You know — ^it is difBcult to 
— I've put my heart into those books ’ He made a , 

towards his room ‘ I can't quite explain it, but I feel ^ 


the slight, or what looks like a slight, is on them, not 
He put his hand to the back of his head, a habit cn^cte 
of him when he was embarrassed or perplexed ^ « 

I can't quite express it, but it’s the books Not 
I’m — ^fond of them. They’re not just paper 
me I fed that they feel it You won’t quite undersea, 

I’m afraid , -ir^H-nne 

* No, I confess that is a little beyond me, ^ . , -ni 
smoothing his front; and they remained looJMg 

A sudden and unearthly moan sounded 
, IVIr Fortune spun himsdf with relief An^Jedihe 

his hps to a fleable speaking tube. ' Y^’ ^ 

tube tohise^. then to.his hps again. ^ ‘ Beg Canon Toomuen 

to step up to my room.’ He laid down the tube., 
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to drop .nto 1! T'.f’'" ho rctolhcud 'o,m ihjnri He uom out 
into ihr nir.'i>*<>f -in 1 aim's’ the comth’r, imt Mr I'ortuni'S 
dCfir (C'}i''.n hj^'jivich rmntiii: heivjiv up the staii-s) to 
Tv .3 ro >m Hr pot in In,-, head * ' Oh, I sa>, Tw'\ mm?, 
i1 lortnne '’Kiijld <v/t a'-J: jou if \ou told me aboni that 
bnsntri \mi can tell him %on didn't ’ 

'Oh- oh, n.'hi-o.' Mid Iwjninp:, and to himself when 

the door do;ed, * FunI.ed speaking to Jnm I ' 


V 

Arn\cd again in his room Sobre dropped into his chair. In 
lus eyes \.as (In look that had bei n in them «hcn he tried to 
exphim to Mr. rortiinr about the boohs that Mr Fortune had 
confessed he found a Jit lie beyond him He thought * The 
boohs ... Of course Fortune hasn’t imagined them . . 
5>ecn them grow . . helped them to grow. . . But it 
hurts Like hrll it hurls . . And I can’t explain to him 
how I feel about them . I can't explain to anyone ... 
I wish I could teli Nona . . 

His thoughts moved on ; ' I've been twelve years wlh him 
Twelve years we've been daily together, and when I said 

that about the books I sat there and he sat there ^and 

just looked. Stared at each other hke masks Masks I 
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Isotiung but a mask to be seen for eilbcr of us. 1 sit bdiic 
my m^k and he sits behind his and tliat’s all m e see. Tu-cli 
mor^l yeaiB 1 And there're thousands of people in thousime 
oi ofTwes . . , tliousands of homes , . , just the same. A 
whmd masks Mysterious business. Bxtraordinarv.' ' Ho 
do we keep behind ? Why do we keep behind ? ^Ve're a 
going through the same Ufe Come the same way. Go tb 
same v,a.y, \oxi look at insects, ants, scurrving about, an 
not two of them seem to have a thing in common, not two o 
them seem to know one another ; and 5*ou think it’s odd 
pu thi^ It s because they don't know they're all in the sam 
boat But we re just the same They might tliink it o 
And do know’. And 3*et you get two lives and pu 
them together twelve yeais in an office ... in a house . . 

^ v/e just sit and look at ead 

oth^. Her mask. Jfy mask . . . 

knotty what it IS, what It looks like, witli ants, They'rt 
ail plugging about hkc mad like tliat, not knowing one another, 
I w^de^’ ^ looldng for something. 

^ wonder-are we ? Is 
mat tlie trouble ? All looking for something . . . You can 
It m half the faces 5fou see. Some wanting, and knowing 
hey are w’Mting, something Others waiting sometHng 
puttmg up with it, just content to be discontented. 
Ti«+ Looking for what ? Love ? 

bS a?e^ acy*? Happiness ’ But aren't lots happy ? 

deep^ than that. It’s some universal thing 
J ^ think It's something that religion ought 

Some new light to ^ve 

evgyone certainty in rehgion. in behef. Light ? ' 

* tnoughte went back on happiness He tiiought : 
#r.r. V ^ an odd tlung about liappiness You can’t 'make it 
other^^^ ’ h'Ot as things are. But you can make it for-. 


fought of Mabel. ' Those houses in ICmg’s Close are 
fr eight}' pounds a j'ear, and whal do you think, 

ho,, going to take one ‘ 'And he had not answered ' 

oer, but had rustled the newspaper ; to show he couldn’t stick 
nofh heart smote him for Mabel- Such a" 

^ ^ ^ple thmg for Mabel to find enjoyment ini'- 
y, ne might -just as reasonably rustle the newspaper at a ’ 
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baby because it had enjoyment m a rattle A rattle would 
not amuse him, and Mrs Toller taking a house beyond her 
means did not amuse him j but why on earth should he ? 

He put the thing to himself, m his reasoning way, his brow 
wrmkled up She was his wife She had left her home for 
his home She had a right to his mterestm her ideas. He had 
a duty towards her ideas Unkind. Rotten . . 

Upon a sudden impulse he looked at his watch. Only just 
after twelve He could get back m time for lunch Lonely 
for her day after day, and left as he had left her that mornmg 
They could have a jolly afternoon together He could make 
it a jolly afternoon. Nona kept coming mto his thoughts 
— and more so after this Tiv 3 mmg business He would have 
Mabel in his thoughts 

He went in and told Mr Fortune he rather thought of taking 
the afternoon ofi if he was not wanted He mounted his 
bicycle and rode purposefully back to Mabel 


If Winter Comes Chapter 111 ' 

I 

T he freewheel run doivn mto Penny Green landed him 
a little short of his oivn gate — ^not bad 1 Pirnp, the 
postman, whom he came up with m the bicycle’s penultimate 
struggles, watched with interest the miracles of balancing 
with which, despite his preoccupation of mind, habit made 
him prolong its death tooes 
He dismounted ' Anythmg for me, Punp ? ’ 

‘ One for you, Mr Sabre ' 

Sabre took the letter and glanced at the handwnting 
It was from Nona 

Her small, neat, mascuhne scnpt had once been as famihar 
to him as his oum It was cunously like his own She had 
the same tnck of not Imking all the letters m a word Her 
longer words, hke his own, looked as if they were two or three 
words close together To this day, when he did not get a 
letter from her once in a year — or in five years — ^his address on 
an envelope m her handwntmg was a thing he could bnng — 
and sometimes did bnng — ^with perfect clearness before his 
mental vision 

He glanced at it, regarded it for shghtly longer than a glance 
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and with a little pucker of brows and lips> then made the action 
of putting it> unopened, into his pocket* Then he rested the 
bicjxle against his hip and opened her letter 

‘Northrepps Tuesday.’ She never, dated her letters. 
He used to be always telhng her about that. Tuesday wafe 
yesterday. 

1 . 

' Dear Marko, — We’re back. We’ve been from China to 
Peru — almost When are you coming up to be bored about 
it ? How are you ? 

*Nona' 

, }f 

He thought. 'Funny she didn't mention she|d wntten 
]ust now. Perhaps she thought it was funn 5 ' I didn't say I’d 
had it. I must tell hen’ 

He returned the letter to its envelope and put the envelope 
m his pocket Tlien wheeled on his bicycle into his 'gate 
He smiled ' Mabel will be surpnsed at me coming back like 
this * 


n 

Mabel was descendmg the stairs as he entered the hall. In 
the white dress she wore she made a pleasant picture against 
the broad, shallow stairway and the dark paneUing But 
she did iiot appear particularly pleased to see lum But he 
thought * ‘ ^'^y should she be ? That’s just it That'S 
why I’ve come back ’ ' ■ 

' Hullo ? ' she greeted him. ' Have you forgotten some- 
thmg ?’ V 

He smiled mvitingly. ‘ No, I ve just come back. I 
suddenly thought we’d have a holiday ’ > - < 

She showed puzzlement ‘ A holiday ? TiTiat, the office ? 
All of you ? ’ j ' 

She had paused three steps from the foot of the staire,,her' 
nght hand on the hamsters. ' , , 

His wife ! ' . , . ' 

He slid his hand up the rail and rested it on hers. < ' Good 
lord, no Not the office No, I suddenly thought we’d have 
a holiday You and L’ , - , 

He half hoped she would respond to the touch.of Ins hand 
by turmng the palm of herbwn to it. But he thought, ' "Why 
should she ? ’ and she did not She said : But how extra- 
ordinary 1 Whatever for ? * 




* Wdt, v-hy ro* ? * 

* Pm \S}d \ftu >fty at ih‘» oflsu:? Wlmt rca‘;on did 
ytni f'lVT? ? * 

fhc anv. I ju":! «‘iid I thoiinht 1 wouldn't be 

bacX'.' 

' Bnt iv?iiit<-\cr will Mr. I'ortum^* tbink ^ ‘ 

*Oh, win? d<»*-5 It 'intttr. tdnt lu thinr<;? He won't 
think "dKnit iL* 

' Hat he n ihitd* n**’ fimnv * 

He thnurUt. ‘ Daih thov. huts ! * Thi'; was what he called 
’njpidin/;' It w-ac on tin* tip of his tonrruc to say 'Wiiy 
nicrlc rs!>-j,u th** thnsf: ? ' but he rtcollecfcd his pur})o*:e: 
that w'^<; fnir all o\(rnnd tint was )um it He said brightly * 

' I-ct him. Do hi.n rc*od Tlie ideasiiddf nly camt tonic as a 

bit of a hrk to ln\i‘ an uncx|>ectcd holiday with you and I 
c]«a?cd off and came 1 ' 

She Ind dc'^ccndcd and he moved along the hall with her 
towards the momtng'roorn 
*Il*s rather extraordinary/ she said. 

She c/rtainls* was not cnllnisiastic over it She asked 
'Well, what are vou going to do ? ’ 

He V. idled he had thought of some plan as he came along 
' What time's lunch ? Half-past one r What about getting 
your bike and gome for a bit of a nm first ’ ’ 

She was at a drawer at her table where she kept, with beauti- 
ful neatness, implements for vanous household duties A 
pair of long scissors came out ' I can't possibly. I've things 
to do Besides, some one's coming to lunch ' 

He began to feel he had been a fool Tlie feeling nettled 
him and he thought . ' Why " some one " ? Dash it, I might 
be a stranger in the liou‘5c WTiy doesn't she say whom ? ’ 
And then he thought ' \\Tiy should she ? This is just ii 
I’d have heard all about it at breakfast if I’d been decently 
communicaliv e ' 

He said, ' Good \Vho ? ' 

She took a shallow* basket from a shelf He knew this 
and the long scissors for her flower-cutting implements ' Mr. 
Bagshaw.' 

And before be could stop himself he had groaned ' Oh, 
lord ! ' 

She ‘ flew up ' , and he rushed in tumultuously to make 
amends for his blunder and prevent her fl 3 Tng up 
' Mark, I do wish ' 
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' I'm Sony. I’m sorry I really am most awfully sorry^ 
Mabel. " Oh^ lord's "not really profanity — you know it’s not. 
It's 3 ust my way ’ 

' I know that.’ 

But he persevered ‘ As a matter of fact it's clear connefc- 
tion of thought in this case. Bagshaw’s a clergyman and 
my mmd flew instantly to celesli^ tilings.’ - : 

She did not respond to tins * In anj^ case I really canndt 
see why you should object to Mr. Boom Bagshaw.’ 

' I don't I don't in the least ' 

' I've heard you say — often — that he's far and away^the 
best preacher you’ve ever heard ’ 

' He IS Absolutely.’ 

; Well, then’’ 

' It’s just Ins coming to lunch. He's such a terrific talker, 
and you know I can’t stick talkers ' 

' Yes, that’s just why I invite him when you’re hot here.' 

He laughed and came across the room tow ards her impul- 
sively He was going to carry this through * You've got 
me there Properlj' 1 ’ He took the basket from her band , 
' Come on, we'll cut the flowers I’ll be absolutely chatty 
with old Bagshaw ' ’ ' 

She smiled and her smile encouraged him tremendously 
This was the way to do it 1 Thej’^ w ent through the glass doom 
into the garden, and he continued, * Really chatty. I’m gomg 
to turn over a new leaf As a matter of fact that’s -why I 
came back. I got out of bed tlie wrong side this morning, 
didn’t I ? ’ 

He felt as he alw’ays remembered once feeling as a boy when, 
after gomg to bed, he had come downstairs in Iiis nightgown 
and said to his father, * I say, father, I didn’t tell the truth 
this mommg I had been sraokmg ’ He had never forgotten 
the enormous rehef of that confession nor the bliss ^ of 'his 
father’s ‘ That’s all nght, old man That’s fine. Don't cxy, 
old chap ' And he felt precisely that same enormous relief 
now’ , 

She said ‘ Was that the reason ? How awfully funny 
of you I ’ and she gave one of her sudden bursts of laughter- 

He had a swift feehng that this was not quite the same^as 
the reception of his confession bj^ his father m that long-ago ; 
but he thought immediately, / The thmg's qmte diff-CTcnt^, 
Anyway, he had confessed ‘ She loiew why he had come ^ 
back so suddenly He felt immensely happ 3 ^ when 
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she said, ‘ I think we’ll have some of the roses,’ he gaily 
replied, ' Yes, rather These roses 1 ’ 

Fine ! How easy to be on jolly terms I 
And immediatelj' it proved not so easy He had got over 
the rocks of ‘ niggling ’ , he found himself in the shoals of 
exasperation 


III 

She cut the first rose and held it to her lips, smelhng it 
' Lovely Who was your letter from, Mark ? ’ 

He thought * ' How on earth did she know ? ' He had 
forgotten it himself ' How ever did you know ? From 
Lady Tybar They’re back ’ 

'I saw you from the window with the postman Lady 
Tybar 1 Whatever was she writing to you about ? ’ 

He somehow did not hke this Why ' whatever ’ ? And 
being watched was rather beastly ; he remembered he had 
fiddled about ivith the letter— half put it in his pocket and 
then taken it out again And why not ? What did it matter > 
But he had a prevision that it was going to matter Mabel 
did not particularly like Nona He said * Just to say they’re 
back She wants us to go up there ’ 

' An invitation ? Why ever didn’t she write to me ? 

‘ Why ever ’ again 1 — ' May I see it ? ' 

He took the letter from his pocket and handed it to her 
‘ It’s not exactly an invitation, not formal ' 

She did what he called ' flicked ’ the letter out of its envelope 
He watched her reading it , and in his mind he could see it 
as perfectly as she with her eyes, the odd, neat scnpt ; and 
in his mmd he read it with her, word by word 

‘ Dear Marko,— We’re back We've been from Chma to 
Peru— almost When are you coming up to be bored about 

it ? How are you ? , . 

^ ‘ Nona ’ 


His thought was, ' Dash the letter 1 ’ 

Mabel handed it back, without returning it to its envelope 
She said ' No, it’s not — ^formal ' 

She snipped three roses with astomshmg swiftness— 
snip, snip / 

Sabre sought about in his mmd for something to say. There 
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was nothing in his mind to say. He had an absurd vision 
of his two hands feeling about m the polished interior of his* 
skull as one might fumble for something m a large jar. 

At the end of an enormous cavity of time he found some, 
slight remark about blight on the rose trees — ^the absence of 
it this year — ^and ventured it. He had again an absurd 
vision of dropping it, as a pea mto an immense bowl, into an 
enormous cavern and it seemed to tmkle feebly and forlornly 
as a pea would ‘ No blight this year, eh ? ' " M 

‘ No, IS there ? ’ agreed Mabel — snip ! 

Nevertheless conversation arose from the forlorn pea and 
was maintained They moved about the garden from flower 
bed to flower bed In half an hour the shallow basket was' 
beautiful with fragrant blooms and Mabel thought she had 
enough - r ’ 

‘ Well, that’s that,* said Sabre as they re-entered the 
morning-room. 


Low Jmks, her matchless trainmg at the level of mj^tenou^y 
performing duties pat to the moment and without command,' 
appeared with a tray of vases Each vase was filled to pre- 
asely half its capacity with water. There were also a folded 
newspaper, a pair of small gilt sassors and a saucer ' Low- 
Jinks spread the newspaper at one end of the table, arranged 
the vases in a semi-arcle upon it, and placed the gilt scissors ' 
precisely in alignment ivith the nght-hand vase of the semi- 
circle, and the saucer (for the stalk ends) preasely m alignment 
with the left hand vase She then withdrew^ closing the door 
with exquisite softness Sabre had never seen this nte before. 
The perfection of its performance was impressive He thought i 
* Mabd is marvellous ' He said * ' Shall I tsdce them out of 
the basket ? * - ' , 

* No, leave them I take them up just as I want them * 
She took up a creamy rose and snipped off a fragment of' 
stalk over the saucer * ‘ Wiy does ^e call you ” Marko ’ ? 

He w'as utterly taken aback If the question had come from 
anyone but Mabel he would have qmte failed to conhect.it 
with the letter But there had distinctly been ‘ an'mcident 
over the letter ; though so far closed, as he had imagined, that 
he was completely surprised. 

He said : ' Who ? Nona ? ’ 
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‘ Yes, Nona, if you like. Lady Tybar ' 

‘ Why she always has You knew that ’ 

Mabel put the rose into a speamen vase wth immense care 
and touched a speck off its petals with her fingers ' I really 
didn’t’ 

’Mabel, you know you do You must have heard her.’ 
'Well, 1 may have But long ago. I certainly didn't 
know she used it in letters ' 

He felt he was growing angry 
‘ WTiat on earth’s the difference ^ ’ 

‘ It seems to me there’s a great deal of difference I didn't 
know she wrote you letters ' 

He was angrj'. ' Dash it. she doesn’t wnte me letters ’ 
She shrugged her shoulders ‘ You seem to get them any- 
way,’ 

Maddening I 

And then he thought ' I’m not going to let it be maddening 
This IS ]ust what happens ’ He said . ‘ Well, this is silly 
I’ve loiown her— -we’ve knoivn one another — ^for years, since we 
were children, pretty well She’s called me by my Chnstian 
name since I can remember. You must have heard her. We 
don’t see much of her— perhaps you haven’t I thought you 
had Anyway, dash the thing What does it matter ? ’ 

‘ It doesn’t matter ’—she launched a flower into a vase— 
’ a bit I only thmk it’s funny, that's all.’ 

‘ Well, it’s ]ust her way ’ 

Mabel gave a little sniff He thought it was over But it 
wasn't over ' If you ask me, I call it a funny letter You 
say your Chnstian name, but it isn’t your Chnstian name — 

Marko ! And then saying “ How are you ? ” hke that ’ 

‘ Like what ? She just said it, didn't she ? ’ 

' Yes, I know. And then " Nona " Don't you call that 
funny? ’ 

‘ Well, I always used to call her Nona She’d have thought 
It funny, as you call it, to put anythmg else I tell you it’s 

just her way ’ -r -i • 1 i. j 

‘ Well, I it’s a very funny way and I thmk anybody 
else would tTimV so. I don’t like her I never did like her ’ 
There seemed no more to say 
He wandered up to his room 

He closed the door bdund him and sat on a straight-backed 
chair his legs out- thrust Failure ? He had come back home 
thus suddenly with immensely good mtentions Failure ? 
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On the whole, no. There was a great deal more he could have 
said downstairs, and a great deal more he had felt uncommonly^ 
inclined to say. But he had left the mormng-room withbat 
saymg it ; and that was good : that redeemed his sudden 
return from absolute failure 

WTiy had he returned ? He ' worked back ' through the 
mommg on the Fargus principle Not because of his thoughts 
after the Fortune interview j not because of the disturbaam 
of the Twyning business. No, he had returned because he 
had seen Nona. Thoughts, feelmgs, had been stirred within' 
him by meetmg her And it had suddenly been rather hateful 
to have those thoughts and to feel that — that Mabel had no 
place in them. ... 

Well, why had he come up here ^ What was he domg up 
here ^ Well, it hadn’t been altogether successful. Mab3 
hadn’t been particularly excited to see him No; but that, 
didn’t coimt \Miy should she be ? He had gone off aft^ 
breakfast glum as a bear Well, then there was that-nigglicg 
busmess over why he had returned. Alwaj^ like ’ fiiat 
Never plump out over a thing he put up. Niggling And 
^en tl^ mfemal business about the letter. That wurd 
‘ funny.’ She must have used it a hundred times. Still . • 
The niggling had been carried off, they had gone into the 
garden together; and this infernal letter business — at least 
he had come away without boilmg over about it. Much 
better to have come awaj^ as he did- . . . Still . ^ 


A gong boomed enormously through the house. It had be^ 
one of her father’s weddmg presents to Mabel and it always 
remnded Sabre of the Dean, her father's, voice. The Deanes 
voice boomed, swelling into a loud boom when he was in' 
mid speech, and reverberating into a distant boom as his 
periods terminated. This was t he warning gong for lunch.* 
In ten minutes, m tbig perfectlv ordered house,- a different 
gong, a set of chimes, would announce that lunch vas ready.^ 
The reverberations had scarcely ceased, when Low Jinfe, 
although she had caused the reverberations, appeared in his 
room with a brass can of hot water. 

^ Mr. Boom Bagshaw has not arrived yet, 'sir,’ said Ixi>w 
Jmks, ‘ but the mistress thought we wouldn't 'wait any longer. 

She displaced the ewer from the basin and substituted thfi 
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brass can. She covered the can with a white towel, uncovered 
the soap dish, and disappeared, closing the door as softly as 
if It and the door-post were padded with velvet 
Sabre washed his hands and went down. Mabel was in the 
morning-room seated at tlie centre table where the flowers had 
been and where now was her embroidery basket She was 
embroidering, an art which, in common with all the domestic 
arts, she performed to perfection 
' ISagshaw’s late ? ’ said Sabre 

Mabel glanced at tlie clock Her gesture above her busy 
needle was pretty * * Well, he wasn’t absolutely sure about 
commg I tliought we wouldn't wait. Ah, there he is ’ 
Sabre thought .' Good That business is over. Nothing in 
it Only Mabel's way ' 

Sounds in the haU ' In the mommg-room,' came Low 
Jink’s voice. ‘ Lunch . wash your hands, su* ? ' 

There was only one person in all England who, arriving at 
Crawshaws, would not have been gently but firmly enfolded 
by the machine-like order of its perfect admmistration and been 
led m and introduced with ntes proper to the occasion But 
that one person was the Rev Cynl Boom Bagshaw, and he now 
strolled across the threshold and into the room 

VI 

He strolled in He wore a well made suit of dark grey 
flannel, brown brogue shoes and a soft collar with a black tie 
tied in a sailor’s knot He dishked clencal dress and he 
never wore it. He was dark His good-looking face bore 
habitually a rather sulky expression as though he were a httle 
bored or dissatisfied You would never have thought, to look 
at him, that he was a clergyman, or as he would have said, a 
pnest, and in not thmking him a clergyman you would have 
paid him the compliment that pleased hun most This was 
not because Mr Boom Bagshaw lacked earnestness in his 
calhng, he was enormously earnest, but because he disliked 
and despised the conventional habits and mannas and 
appearance of the clergy and, in any case, intensely dishked 
bemg one of a class For the same reasons he wore a monocle ; 
not because the vision of his right eye was defective bi^ because 
no clergyman wears a monocle It is not done by the priest- 
hood and that is why the Rev C3nil Boom Bagshaw ^d it 
He strolled neghgently mto the mommg-room, his hands 
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m his trouser pockets, the skirt of his jacket rumpled bn his 
wnsts He gave the impression of havmg been strolling 
about the house all day long and of now strolling m here for 
want of a better room to stroll into He nodded negh'gently 
to Sabre • ‘ Hallo, Sabre ' He smiled neghgently at Mabel 
and seated himself neghgently on the edge of the table, still 
with his hands in his pockets He swung one leg neghgently 
and negligently remarked 'Good mommg, Mrs Sabre. 
Embroidery ? ’ . ’ 

Sabre had the immediate and convinced feeling that thb 
neghgent and reverend gentleman was not in his house, but 
that he was permitted to be m the house of the negligent and 
reverend gentleman. And this was the feehng that the. 
negligent and reverend gentleman mvanably gave, to Ins 
hosts, whoever they might be likewise to Ins congregations. 
Indeed it was said by a profane person (who fortunately does 
not enter this history) that the Deity entered Mr Boom Bag-; 
shaw’s church on the same terms, and accepted them. 

As he sat negligently swinging his legs he frequently strained ' 
his chin upwards and outwards, rather as if his coUar ivere 
tight (but It was neatly loose) or as if he were performing an 
exerase for stretching the muscles of his neck This was 
a habit of his i / 


vri 

A silver entree dish was placed before Mabel, another before' 
Sabre Low Jinks removed her mistress's cover and Mr Boom - 
Bagshaw pushed aside a flower vase to obtam a view 
‘ I don't eat salmon,' he remarked The vase was now 
between himself and Sabre He again moved it . ' Or cutlets ’ 
Mabel exclaimed, * Oh, dear ! Now I got .this salmon in 
specially from Tidborough ’ 

' I’ll have some of that ham,’ said Mr. Boom Bagshaw j and. 
he arose and strolled to the sideboard where he rather, sulkily 
cut from a ham m thick wedges The house ^ was cle^ly his 
house ' 

_ He addressed himself to Mabel ' Now in a very few we'efe 
you'll no longer have to get things from Tidborough, Mre 
Sabre — sahnon or an5rthing else ' The shops in Market Squ^ > 
are going the mmute they’re completed.' ' I got -a couple of 
fishmongers onty yesterday ' < ^ , 

He spoke as if he had shot a brace of fishmongers and slung/ 
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them over liis shoulder and flung them into Market Square. 
Market Square was that portion of the Garden Home 
designed for the shopping centre 

‘ Two 1 ’ said Mabd 

' Two I encourage competition No one is going to sleep 
in the Garden Home * 

' WTiat will all the bedrooms be used for then ? ’ Sabre 
mquu-ed 

Mr. Boom Bagshaw, who was eating his ham with a fork 
only, holdmg it at its extremity in the tips of his fingers and 
occasionally flipping a piece of ham into his mouth and 
swallowing it without visible mastication, flipped in another 
morsel and witli his nght hand moved three more- vases which 
stood between himself and Sabre He moved each dehber- 
ately and set it down with a shght thump, rather as if it were 
a chessman 

He directed the fork at Sabre and after an impressive 
moment spoke * 

‘Now, listen. Sabre I don’t think you're quite ahve to 
what it is that is growing up about you Fhppancy is out 
of place I abommate flippancy.’ (‘ Well, dash it, it’s my 
house I ’ Sabre thought ) ‘ This Garden Home is not a specu- 
lation It's not a fad It's not a joke What is it ? 
You're thinking it’s a damned nuisance You’re right, it is 
a damned nuisance 

Sabre began ‘ Well ■’ 

‘ Now, listen. Sabre It is a damned nuisance , and I put 
It to you that when a toad is discovered embedded m a 
sohd of coal or stone, that coal or stone, when it was 
slowly fo rming about that toad, was a damned nmsance to the 
toad ’ 

Sabre aske'd: ‘Well, am I gomg to be discovered em- 
bedded ’ 

‘ Now, listen. Sabre Another man m my place would say 
he did not mtend to be personal I do intend to be personal I 
always am personal I say that this Garden Home is springing 
up about you and that you are not realizmg what is happening 
Tins Garden Home is gomg to enshrme hfe as it should be 
hved More It is gomg to make life be hved as it should 
be hved Some one said to me the other day — ^the Duchess of 
Wearmouth ; I was stajnng at Wearmouth Castle — ^that the 
Garden Home was gomg to be a sanctuary I said " Bah I " 
hke that — “ Bah 1 " I said, " every town, every city, every 
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village IS a sanctuary ; and asleep in its sanctuary , and dead 
to hS m Its sanctuary. And dead to Christ in its sanctuary 
I said, “ The Garden Home is* not going to, be a sanctuary, , 
nor yet a sepuldire, nor yet a tomb. It is going, to be 
symbol, a signal, a shout.” More ham.' 

He paused, pushed his plate to one side, more ^ if ithM 
bitten him tlian as if he desired more ham to be placed up® 
It, and looked around the room before him, sulkily, > ana: 

exercismg Ins chin , , , , “ . 

Sabre had a vision of dense crowds of bishops in la%vn slceyw, 
duchesses in Gainsborough hats, and herds' of mtensdV 
fashionable rank and file, applaudmg vigorously He coma 
almost hear the applause But how to deal with this 
he never knew He always felt he w^ about fourteen w 
Mr Boom Bagshaw thus addressed him. He therefore sa , 
‘ Great ! ’ and Mabel murmured ' How splendid ^ 


But Sabre’s thought was, and it remamed with him I 

out the meal, acutely illustrated by the impressive mo 
logues which Mr Boom Bagshaw addressed to *mbei, , 
by her radiant responses, his thought was; I simply 
get on with this cliap — or wth any of Mabel s ^ 

all make me feel like a kid I can't answer ^i®m whe 1 

talk They say things I’ve got ideas about, 'but I 
explain my ideas to them I never can aigue my ti 

them They’ve all got convictions and I believe 1 
any convictions I've only got mstincts and these xCO 
tions come down on instincts hke a hammer on ^ ^8S ’* * 
Mr. Boom Bagshaw was saying . ' And we shall have n p 
in the Garden Home No ugly streets No mean surr 
mgs Uplift. Evennvhere uplift ’ 

There shpped out of Sabre aloud, * There you 
the kjnd of tlung ’ , ^ 

Mr Boom Bagshaw, as if to disclose without P , 
where he was, dismantled from between them me n g 
flowers which he had replaced, and^looked sullaly aero 
* '\^at kmd of thmg ’ ’ . * ' x _ j-v, 

Sabre had a vision of himself 'advancing an egg _ ^ . 
Bagshaw hammer , ‘ About having no poor m the „ 
Home: isn’t ^ere.somethmg about the poor being 
with us ^ , 
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‘ Certainly there is ' 

' In the Bible ? ' 

* In the Bible. Do you know to whom it was addressed ? ’ 
Sabre admitted that he didn't. 

‘ To Judas Iscanot ’ (Smash went the egg 1) 

Sabre said feebly — ^lie could not handle his arguments — 
‘Well, anyway, " always wth us” — there you are If you're 
going to create a place where life is going to be lived as it should 
be hved I don't sec how you're going to shut the poor out of it 
Aren't they a part of life? Ihey’ve got as much nght to 
get away from mean streets and ugly surroundings as we 
have — ^and a jolly sight more need Always with us. It 
doesn't matter tuppence to whom it was said. 

' It happens,’ pronounced hfr Boom Bagshaw, ‘ to matter 
a great deal more than tuppence Now, listen, Sabre It 
happens to knock the bottom clean out of your argument 
It was addressed to the Iscanot because the Iscanot was trying 
to do just what you are trymg to do He was trying to make 
duty to the poor an excuse for grudging service to Chnst 
Let me tell you. Sabre, that if people thought a little less 
about their duty towards the poor and a little more about 
their duty towards themselves, they would be in a great deal 
fitter state to help their fellow-creatures, poor or rich That 
IS what the Garden Home is to do for those who hve in it, and 
that IS what the Garden Home is going to do ’ 

He stabbed sharply with the butt of a dessert knife on the 
dessert plate which had just been placed before him The 
plate split neatly into two exact halves He gazed at them 
sulkily, put them aside, drew another plate before him, and 
remarked to Mabel 

' You know we are moving into the vicarage to-morrow ? We 
are giving an At Home to-morrow week You wiU come ? ’ 
The plural pronoun mdicated his mother He was mtensely 
cehbate 


IX 

The day ended m a blazing row 

In the afternoon Mr Boom Bagshaw earned off Mabel to 
view the progress of the Garden Home While they dalhed 
over coffee at the luncheon table. Sabre was fidgeting for 
Bagshaw to be gone Mabel, operatmg dexterously behind 
the blue flame of a spint lamp, I^w Jmks hovenng around m 
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well-trained acolyte performances, said i * Now, I rather pride 
mj^self on my Turkish coffee, Mr Boom Bagshaw.'. ^ - 
Mr Bagshaw, who appeared at least as much to pride hin> 
self on his characteristics, replied by sulkily loolang at his 
watdi ; and a moment later by sulkily takmg a cup, rathw as 
if he were a schoolboy bidden to take lemonade when mann^y 
desirous of shandy^ifi, and sulkily remarking, ^ I must go ' 
Sabre fidgeted to see the words put into action. He %^ted 
Bagshaw to be off He wanted to resume his sudden mtenboo 
of remedying his normal relations with Mabel, and the after- 
noon promised better than the mtention had thus far gone. 
That mgghng over the unexpectedness of his return — \yell,>of 
course it was unexpected and upsetting of her hoi^^old 
routme, but the unexpectedness was over and the' little 
inddent over, and Mabel, thanks to her guest, delightfully 
mooded. Good, therefore, for the afternoon. When fte 
dickens was this chap going > , '' 

Then Bagshaw, rismg sulkily, * Well, j^ou'd better come up 
and have a look round ’ , ^ 

And Mabd animatedly, ‘ I’d hke to ’ ; and to Sabre, * You 
won’t care to come, Mark.’ 

Sabre said, * No, I won’t ’ 

X 

Throughout dinner — Mabel returned only just in time to 
get ready for dinner — Sabre examined with dispassionate 
mterest the exercise of trying to say certain words and being 
unable to say them. They conversed desultonljr Tin’ their 
usual habit. He told himsplf that be was speahing several 
hundred ‘ other ’ words ; but the intractable words that -he 
desired to utter would not be framed He counted tliem-on bis 
fingers under the table Only seven i ' "Wdl, how was -the 
Garden Home looking ? ’ Only seven He could not say 
them. Themadent they brought up rahkied. He had come 
home to take a day off with her. She knew he %vas there at 
the luncheon table to take a day off with her. It had inter- 
ested her so little, she had been so entirely indifferent to it, 
that she had not even expressed a wish he should so much ^ 
attend her on the inspection with' Bashaw. The more he 
thought of it the worse it rankled. She knew he w’as at home 
to be wnth her and she had d^berately walked off atid Imt 
him ... ’ Wdl, how was the Garden Home looking f ^ 
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No Not mndi He couldn’t He visualized the impossible 
seven written on the tablecloth He saw them m senpt, 
he saw them in print , he imagined them written by a finger 
on the wall Say them — ^no 

Mabel left him sitting at the table with a cigarette There 
came suddenly to his assistance in the fight with the stubborn 
seven, abreast of the thoughts in the office that had brought 
him home, a reahzation of her situation such as he had had, 
that first mght together in the house, mne years before there 
she was m the morning-room, alone She had given up her 
father's home for his home — and there she was : a happy after- 
noon behmd her and no one to discuss it with 

Just because he could not say, ' Well, how was the Garden 
Home loolong ^ ’ 

He thought s ‘ I’m hateful.' He got up vigorously and 
strode into the monung-room ; * Well, how was the Garden 
Home lookmg ’ ’ His voice was bnght and interested 

She was readmg a magazme- She did not raise her eyes 
from the page : ‘ Eh ’ Oh, very mce Dehghtful ' 

' Tell us about it ’ 

‘ What ? Oh . . yes ’ Her mmd was in the magazme 
She read on a moment Then she laid the magazine on her 
lap and looked up ' The Garden Home ^ Yes — oh yes It 
was charmmg It’s sunply sprmgmg up Y ou ought to have 
come ' 

He stretdied himself m a big chair opposite her He laughed 
‘ Well, dash it, I like that You didn't exactly implore me to ’ 

She yawned ' Oh, well, I knew you wouldn’t care about it ' 
She yawned again * Oh, dear, I’m tired We must have 
walked miles, to and fro ’ She put down her hands to take up 
her magazine agam She clearly was not mterested by his 
mterest But he thought ‘ Well, of course she’s not For her 
it’s like eating something after it's got cold. Dinner was the 
time ’ 

He said, * I expect you did — ^walk miles Bagshaw all over 
it, I bet ’ 

She did what he called ' tighten herself ' ' WeU, naturally, 
he’s pleased— enthusiastic. He’s done more than anyone 
else to keep the idea gomg ’ 

Sabre laughed ‘ I should say so 1 Marvellous person I 
What's he gomg to do about not weanng clencal dress when 
he’s got to wear gaiters ? ' 

’ What do you mean — gaiters ? ’ 
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Signs of fl 3 ^g up What on earth ^or ? ‘ Why, when he’s 

a biSiop. Don’t you ^ 

She flew up ‘ I suppose that’s some sneer • ’ 

[ Sneer 1 Rot I mean it A chap like Bagshaw's not 
going to be a pansh pnest all his hfe. He’s out to be a bidibp 
and he’ll be a bishop If he changed his mind and wanted to 
be a judg^ or a cabmet minister, he'd be a judge or a cabinet 
mmister He’s that sort* . ^ 

1 1 knew you were sneenng.’ . ^ 

‘ Mabel, don’t be silly I’m not sneenng. Bagshaw’s a 
clever ’ 

' You say he’s " that sort.” That’s a sneer.’ She put her 
hands on the arms of her chair and raised herself to sit' upright 
She spoke with extraordmary mtensity ‘ Nearly eveiytfaing 
you say to me or to my friends is a sneer. There’s alu’ays 
something behmd what you say. Other people notice it — ' 
* Other people ' 

‘ \ es. Other people They say you’re sarcastic That’s 

just a pohte way ’ ^ , 

He said } ‘ Oh, come now, Mabel Not sarcastic I swear 
no one flunks I’m sarcastic I promise you Bagshaw doesn't 
Bagshaw t hinks I’m a fool. A complete fool Look. al 
lunch I ' ’ ' 

She caught him up She was r eally angry. -* Yes. ‘Lool 
at lunch That’s ]ust what I mean Anyone ,that comes tc 
the house, any of my fnends, anything they say, you musi 
always take difierently, always argue about. That’s what^l 
call sneenng ’ - ' 

He said flatly, ' Well, that isn’t sneenng Let’s drop it.’ 
She had no intention of droppmg it. * It is sneienng. They 
don’t know it is, but I know it is ’ 


^ I 

He had the feeling that his anger would anse responsive to 
hers, as one beast callmg defiance to another, if this contmued. 
And he did not want it to anse He had sometunes lliought 
of anger as a savage beast chained within a man. It had 
helped him to Control rising ill-temper He thought of it now • 
^ of her anger. He had a vision of it prowhngj as a dark^hesst 
^ong caves, challenging mto the night. He wished to retain 
the MSion His own anger, prowhng also, would not respond' 
while he retained the '.picture. It was prowling. It 
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suspicious. It would be nnite while ho watched it Wide he 
watched it . . 

He pulled himself sh.'irpl 3 f to his feet. 

‘ Wdl, well,’ he said ' I t's not mean t to be sneenng. Let's 
call il mj' unfortunate manner ' 

He stood before her, half-smiling, his hands in his pockets, 
looking down at her. 

She said : ' Perhaps j'ou're dificrcnt wiUi your friends I 
hope j^ou arc. With your fnends ' 

He caught a glint in her eye as she repeated the words Its 
meaning did not occur to liim 
He bantered ; * Oh, I'm not as bad as all that And any^vay 
tlie* friend are all the same fnends Tlus place isn't so 
big' 

Tlien that quick glint of her eye w'as c\plaincd — the flash 
before the discharge 

'Perhaps your fnends arc just coming back,' she said. 
’Lady Tybar.’ 

The vision of his dark anger broke away Mute wlule he 
watched it, immediately it lifted its head and answered her 
oivn ' Look here,’ he began , and stopped. ' Look here,' 
he said more quietly ‘Don't begin that absurd busmess 
agam ' 

* I don't tlunk it is absurd ' 

‘ No, you call it " funny 

She drew in her feet as if to anse ' Yes, and I tlunk it's 
funny All of it I think you've been very funny all day 
to-day Commg back like that 1 ' 

‘ I told you why I came back To have a day oft with you 
Funny day off, it's been I You’re right there I ’ 

' Yes, it has been a funny day off ' 

He thought, ' My God, this bickenng I Wliy don’t I get out 
of the room I ’ 

‘ Came back for a day off with me 1 It’s a funny tiling you 
came back just m time to get that letter 1 Before it was 
dehvered ! There 1 Now you know 1 ’ 

He was purely amazed He thought — and his amazement 
was such that, charactenstically, his anger left him — ^he 

thought ‘Well, of all the 

Butshe otherwiseinterpretedhis astomshment She thought 
she had made an advantage and she pressed it ‘ Perhaps 
you knew it was commg ? ' 

‘ How on earth could I have known it was coming ? ’ 
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She seemed to pause, to be considering. ‘ Lady .Tybar. 
nnght have told you You might have seen her.’ ^ ' ' ' 
He said, ' As it happens, I did see her. Not three boors 
before I came back ’ 

She seemed disappointed She said, * I loiew you did 'Vi'e 
met Lord T3'bar.* ' ' 

And he thought, ‘ Good lord ! She was ti^dng to catchm^ 
She went on . 'You never told me you’d met them. Wasn't 
that funny ? ’ 

' If you’d just thmk a httie you’d see there was nothing 
funny about it. You foimd that letter so amazingly funny 
that, to teU j*ou the truth, I’d had about enough of the Tybais 
And I’ve had about enough of them.’ ‘ ' 

‘ I daresay j^ou have — ^with me Perhaps 3'ou’II tdlme this 
— ^would you have told me about the letter if I hadn’t seen 
3^ougetit’’ _ 

He thought before he answered and he answered out of his 
thoughts. He said slowly, ' I — don’t — ^believe — I — ^uould. I 
wouldn’t I wouldn't, because I’d have known perfectly well 
that you’d have thought it— -funny.' 

xn 

No answer he could have made could have more ej^perated 
her. ' I— don't — ^believe — ^I — would.' Dehberation. Some' 
thmg incomprehensible to her going on in his, mind, and 
result of It a statement that no one on earth (she felt) but he 
would have made. An3''one else would have said bold^j 
blusteringl}', ' Of course I would have told tmu about the 
letter ' She would hatm liked that. She would ha\^e dis- 
believed it, and she could have said, and enjoyed saying, 
disbeheved it Or anyone else would havesaidiuriouslj^ ‘ 

I’m damned if I'd have shown you the letter.’ She womd 
have liked that. It would have af&rmed her suspicions' that 
there was ' some thin g in it ’ 5 and she wi^ed her suspidop® 
to be affirmed It would have been somethmg dennits 
Somethmg justifiably mcentive of anger, of resentment, oi 
jealousy Something she could understand . -u r 

For she did not understand her husband. That wash^ 
grievance against him She never had understood him. , 
den incident m the very earhest da3^ of their mamags na 
been an mtimatioa of a wa5^ of lookmg at things that to 
was entirdy and exasperatingly inexplicable l and ance tiien. 


l», vt^r, h»r muiuM.ntHJnJi; hid f nil’ll fo 
him Ik h’'(, r(r?:r» d ltjr«h<'r .tiui furlhcr into hunnolf, 
Ik h\i d t?5 K'> injjtfj .iiTii ’.hf' rotjh} hy no tnc traJr inio 

n.tt d. Hi' vlf v: lUmiit, hV 

Vcm !sy and t\-i ,«M!»rit;Iy mi» omptrlicnMltU* to her 
’ hKs'/ <*!•' inti o ron.jd «m<5 to htr fatht r, ' il'r> hi e 
a for<-t« »{ in tlm 

Tlun? 4, {« hrj f V, u JO*}. * wvnl on * m ini mind, anr! hlic 
co'J i f ' taiisl v,lMt « rnt on m In-' innuJ. im} il e\.np«T- 

ntf^ her to hnow ti.fv v.rfe ^oin?^ on anrj ih.it ‘iJit could not 
nnda't.jrd tium 

* *<<'VC“~f — would.* Ch.irartensfic, lyincal, 

cxjrot ,on of lh«''' pr.-c^-* '■c - of hn tnmd tint ‘^’ic cntiUl tint 
nr*f*~r'tinil J \*jd thtn the r«a*v<‘'’> • * I wouldn’t Ikc-iuso I’d 
Imchnowij [Kifcctly well tint joti'd ln\*e thom’ht il — funny.’ 

And, cxisjw ratt ni on r’^.i'-iKniuon's head, he wn*; right 
She d*d tliinJ: n funny . and In hi*: \ery reply — for ^hc Kiicw 
him wtll civMgh, '-0 «ap}-K:r? imply will f to l.nov that this 
iwas coniph te Mno nty, coinplctc truth—by his viry rtply he 
pool «! to In r tint it w ir not reallj funny hut inertly «ointthing 
she could not und< r tint! Kobljery of her fanci*, her hope, 
that It was «oim. thing dcfiniti' against him, something pistifi- 
ably inc' otivo of n-^cnimcnt, of jcalousv * 

It VmIS ar if he hid said, * You can’t understand a letter like 
tins. Tinu's nothing m it to understand yVnd that’s just 
what jou can’t understand Look here, }ou see my head. 
I'm m there You can't come in You don’t I now how to, 

I can't (rll j'ou how to Nolwdj' could tell you And you 
wouldn't I now v h it to ra.ikc of it if } ou did gel jn * 
Es.asperaiing Insuficniblc Insupportable 
She could not evpress her feelings in ivords She expressed 
tlicm m action She arose \ lolcntly and left the room The 
v/holc of her emotions she put into the slam of the door behind 
her Tlic ornaments shivered A cup sprang off a bracket 
and dashed itself to pieces on the floor 

xin 

Sabre regarded the broken cup much as Sir Isaac Newton 
presumably regarded the fallen apple He ‘worked back' 
from the cup through the events of the day, and through the 
events of the day relumed to the cup It interested him to 
find that the fragments on the floor were as logical a result of 
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the movements of the day as they would have been of gettin| 
the small wood axe out of the wood shed, aiming a blow at tie 
cup, and hitting the cup , ' ' - \ 

He thought, ‘ I started to break that cup when I' rustled 
the newspaper at breakfast I went on when I suddenly came 
back and got into that niggling busmess over why I had come 
back Went on when I walked off to my room after that letfer 
business Practically took up the axe when I couldn’t say 
" Well, how IS the Garden Home gomg on ? ” at dinner. And 
smashed it when I chafied about Bagshaw an hour ago itam 
business. . . Rotten busmess . . 

***** iV 

< t 

That was the day’s epitaph But for the murder of the cup 
he foimd — gone to bed and l 3 nng awake — ^a cuipnt other than 
himself He thought, ‘ It was meeting Nona made me come 
home like that But if that had been the first time I’d ever ' 
met Nona I shouldn't have returned. So it goes back further 
than that Nine — ten years The day she married Tybar.' 
If she hadn’t married Tybar she’d have married me. The cup 
wouldn’t have been broken . . . Nona broke tliat cup • 

4 

\ *• * 

If Winter Comes Chapter If 

) 

1 

T hose events were on a Monday. On the following 
Thursday Nona came to see him at his ofidce.- 
She was announced through the speakmg-tube on his deskJ- 
' Lady Tybar to see you, sur ' - ' ‘ 

Nona 1 But he was not really surprised He had taken no 
notice of her letter. He had wanted to go up to Northrepps i 
to^ see her, but he had not been When two days passed and 
still he prevented himself from gomg he began to have the ' 
feehng — somehow — ^that she would come to see hun. It 'vas 
the third day and she was here — downstairs. _ , ' 

' Ask her to come up,' he said. , . 

She came m. She wore (as Sabre saw it) ' a pale blue sort 
of thmg ’ and * a sort of black hat ’ He had thought of it as 
an odd thing, m his thoughts of her since their meeting, timt, 
though he could always have some land of notion what - 
women were wearmg, he never could remember any detail, oi^ 
Nona’s dress. ' ' . 
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But It was Jicr face he always looked at 
She stood still immediately she was across the threshold and 
the door closed behind her. She was smiling as though she 
felt herself to be up to some lark ‘Hullo, Marko Don’t you 
hate me for coming in here like this ? ' 

* It's jolly surprising ’ 

' That’s another way of saying it. Now if you'd said it was 
surpnsingly jolly 1 Well, shake hands, Marko, and pretend 
you’re gla5 ’ 

He laughed and put out his hand But she delayed response ; 
she first stripped off tlie gauntlets she was weanng and then 
gave him her hand ' There 1 ' she said 
' There I ’ — ^it was as tliough she had now done something 
she much wanted to do . as one says, * There 1 ' on at last 
sitting down after much fatigue. 

She tossed her gauntlets onto a chan* She walked past him 
towards the wmdow ' You got my letter ? ' 

‘Yes' 

Her face was averted Her voice had not the bantenng note 
with which she had spoken at her cntiy 
‘ You never answered it ’ 

'Well, I’d just seen you— just before I got it ' 

She was lookmg out of the window ‘ Why haven’t you been 
up ? ' 

' Oh— I don’t know I was commg ’ 

‘ Well, I had to come,’ she said 

He made no reply He could think of none to make 

n 

She turned sharply away from the wmdow and came towards 
him, radiant agam, as at her entry And in her first bantenng 
tone, ' I know you hate it,' she smiled, resummg her first 
suggestion, ' me coming here, hke this It makes you feel 
uncomfortable You always feel uncomfortable when you see 
me, Marko I’d hke to know what you thought when they 

told you I was here ’ 

He made to speak 

She went on * ' No, I wouldn't I'd like to know just what 
you were doing before they told you Tell me that, Marko 
‘ I believe I wasn’t domg anythmg Just thinking 
' Well, I like you best when you’re thinking You puzzle, 
don't you, Marko ? You’ve got a funny old head I beheve 
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you live in your old head, you know. Puzzling things. Clever 
beast 1 I wish I could live in mind/ And she gave a note of 
laughter. j , 

* Where do you live, Nona ? ' < , » 

' I don’t hve I just go on ’ — she paused — flotsam.' i 
Strange word to use, strangely spoken f 
It seemed to Sabre to drop with a strange, detached, effeci" 
mto the conversation between them. His habit of wisuabziBg 
maniraate thmgs caused him to see as it were a pooh between ' 
them at their feet, and from the word dropped into it npples 
that came to his feet upon his margm of ^e pool and to her 
feet upon hers . . 


He took the word away from its personal application : / 1 
believe that’s rather what I was thinking about when you 
came, Nona About how we just go on — ^flotsam Don’t you 
know on a river where it's tidal, or on the seashore at the turn," 
the mass of stuS you see there, drift wood and spent foam and 
stuff, just floatmg there, uneasily, brought in and left there-r- 
from somewhere ; and then presently die tide begins to take 
it and it’s drawn off and moves away and goes — somewhere. 
Arrives and floats and goes That's mysterious, Nona ?’ . . 

She said swiftly, as though she were stirred. ‘ Oh, Marko, 
yes, that's raystenous Do you know sometimes I've seen 
dnft like that and I’ve felt — oh, I don't know. But I've put - 
out a stick and drawn m a piece of wood just as the stuff was 
movmg off, just to save it being earned away into — ivell, into 
that you know ' 

‘ Have you, Nona ’ ' t , 

She answered ? ‘ Do you think that’s what life is, Marko ? , 
' It’s not unhke,' he said And he added, ' Except about 
some one commg along with a stick-and dravung a bit in to j 
safety. I’m not so sure about that ’ Perhaps that s what 

we’re all lookmg for ’ - - '' -l ■ 

He suddenly realized that he was back precisely .at the 
thoughts his mind had taken up on the monung he had met 
her But with a degree more of lUuirunation.- " Two feelings 
came into his mmd, the second hard upon the otlier and ,over- 
ndmg it as a fierce horseman might catch, and oyemde one 
pursued. He said, * It’s rather jolly to have some, one thw 
can see ideas like that/ And then the oTCimdmg, and he said 
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\vitli astonishing roughness, ' But you — ^you aren't flotsam I 
How can you be flotsam — the hfe you’ve — taken ? ' 

And, lo, if he had struck her, and she been bound, defence- 
less, and with her eyes entreating not to be struck again, she 
could not deeper have entreated him tlian in the glance she 
fleeted from her eyes, the quiver of her hds that first released, 
then veiled it 

It stopped his words It caught his throat . . . 

IV 

He got up quickly ' I say, Nona, never mmd about think- 
ing ri] tell jmu what’s been doing Rotten Happened just 
after I met you the other day ’ 

* The dust on these roads ! ’ she said She touched her eyes 
ivith her handkerchief ‘ What, Marko ^ ’ 

‘ Well, old Fortune promised to take me mto partnership 
about an age ago ’ 

' Marko, he ought to have done it an age ago What's 
there rotten about that ? ’ Her voice and her air were as gay 
as when she had entered 

' The rotten thing is that he’s turned it doivn At least 

practically has. He ’ He told her of the Twyning- 

Fortune incident. ‘ Pretty rotten of old Fortune, don’t you 
thmk ? ’ 

‘ Old fiend 1 ’ said Nona ‘ Old trout > 

Sabre laughed ' Good word, trout The men here all say 
he's like a whale They call him Jonah, ’ and he told her why 

She laughed gaily ‘ Marko 1 How disgusting you are I 
But I’m sorry I am Poor old Marko Of course it doesn’t 
matter a horse-radish what an old trout hke that thmks about 
your work, but it does matter, doesn’t it ? I know how you 
feel They had an author man at a place we were staying at 
the other day— Maunce Ash— and he told me that although 
he says it doesn’t matter, and knows it doesn’t matter, when 
an absolutely tnvial person says something nhng about any of 
his stuff, still It does matter He said that a thing you’ve 
produced out of yourself you can’t bear to have shghted not 
by the butcher Gladys Occleve made us laugh. Maunce 
Ash said to her . " It’s hke a mother’s child Look here, you're 
a Countess,” he said to her. " You oughtn’t to mmd what a 
butcher thinks of your children, but supposing the butcher said 
your infant Heniy was a stupid httle brat, what would you 
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do ? ” Gladys said she'd dash a best end of the neck straight 
into his face ’ 

Sabre laughed. * Yes, that's the fechng Bui of course all 
these books ' — ^he indicated the shelves — ' aren't mine not 
my children ; more lilce my adopted children ’ 

She declared it was the same thing — ' More so, in a way. 
You've invented them, haven't you, called them out of the 
vasty deep sort of tlung and brought them up m the way tliey 
should go I do think it's rather fine, Marko/ 

She was at the shelves, scanning the boolcs Her fond, her 
almost tender sympathy, made him, too, feel that it was rather 
fine Her light words in her high, clear tone voiced exactly 
his feelings towards the books. Talking with her was, m the 
reception and return of his thoughts, nearer to reading a book 
that delighted hun than to anything else with which he could 
compare it There was the same interchange of ideas, not 
necessarily expressed ; the same creation and pla3'^ of ‘fancy, 
imagined, not stated 

Her hands were moving about the volumes', pulhng out a 
book here and there while she mused the tides : ‘ “ Greek 
Unseens — Prose’’, “Greek XJnseens — 

Unseens — Verse “ Marvellous person, Marko I “The Shell 
Algebra’’, “ The SheUL^tm Grammar''; “ The ShcUEnglish 
Literature “ , “ The Shell Modern Geography.' That s a 
senes, “ The Shell,’’ eh ? I call that a good idea. ^ The 
Six Terms Chemistry ” ; "The Six Terms Geology. ;; 

‘Yes, that's another senes,’ he said . He was st^(tog 
beside her Delightful this ! His pnde m his work thnlled 
anew. ‘ You see the idea of the thing. Gives the^ boy the 
feehng of something defimte to get through m a de^te t^e. 

She was readmg one of the prefaces, signed with his imnais 
‘ Yes, that’s ever so good. I sec What you’ve^ wnttCT here. 
"... avoiding the formidable and unattractive wdenwss 
that a new textbook commonly presents to the pupil s 
I call that jolly good, Marko I call it all awfully good ' 

you sittmg in here and thmkmg out all those ideas Ur do 
you thmk them out at home ? Do you talk them out-with 
Mabel?’ . ’ . 

He thought of Mabel’s expression: ‘‘Those Itason-books 
He lied * Oh, yes. .Pretty often ’ . , ' 

‘ Show me which was the first one of all^ — ^the one you began 
with’ . , ' ' - '■/ t 

He'showed her. ' Fanev I * She handled it. * How fearfully 
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proud of it you must have been, Marko And Mabel , wasn’t 
she proud ? The very first f * She called it ' Dear thing ' 
and returned it to its place with a little pat, as of affection 
He turned away : ' Oh, well, that’s enough,’ he said 


She moved about tlie room touchmg thmgs, looking at 
things . . . 

' Show me something else Is that where the old trout basks ? 
Can he hear us ? lam glad I’ve seen your room, Marko I 
shall imagme you puzzhng in here ’ 

Touching things, lookmg at thmgs . He thought the 
room would always look different after this He felt strangely 
disturbed He could with difiSculty reply to her His mmd 
threw back, in its habit, to some dim occasion when he had 
felt m some degree as he was feehng now When ? Certainly 
he had felt it before When > 

He remembered It was a Saturday in the first month of 
his first term at Tidborough when his father had come over 
to see him. The lonehness of newness was still upon him He 
had been affected almost to tears by bemg with some one 
whose mind was open, as it were, for him to jump into some 
one to whom he could open his nund, unseal the home thoughts, 
unlock the timid tongue He had talked — how he had talked I 
He had felt bursting to talk , and only tallong could ease fhe 
feehng , and how it had eased I Yes, this was the same agam 
He did not want her to go He wanted to talk— how he wanted 
to talk 1— to tell, unseal, unlock, expose 
He said, ‘ I tell you what, Nona I’ll tell you somethmg 
I’ve an idea sometunes of cuttmg out from all this place 
and starting an educational pubhshmg busmess on my 
own ’ 

She was enormously interested * Oh, Marko, if only you 

would I ’ , . xi. 

‘ Well, I about it I do I can see a biggish thmg in 
It. The Tidborough Press, I’d call it Like the Uraversity 
Press, you know, Oxford and Cambridge By Jove, it might 
go any distance, you know 1 ' 

‘ Oh, you must 1 You must ! ' 

He began to pour out the darmg and tremendous scheme. 
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VI 

He talked animatedly — these long pent-up enthusiasms. . . . 
She attended, rapt and gleatmng-eyed, following him with most 
dehcious ‘ Yes — yes,’ and with httle nods J and he suddenly 
became aware of how poignant to him was the S5rmpathy of 
her mterest — and stopped. Thus to pour out, thus to‘ be 
heard, was to expenence the exqmsite pain that comes "with 
sudden relief of mtolerable pain, as when an anod 3 me steals 
through the veins of torture. . . . He stopped. He could not 
bear it 

* Well, that’s all,’ he said ' ' ' 

She declared ' It’s splendid. How well you’re doing, Marko. 

I knew you would ’ She paused ' Not that that matters,' 
she said 

He asked her * ‘ What do you mean — ” not that that 
matters ” ? ’ 

She made a httle face at him * Marko, you're not to snap 
me up like that I’ve noticed it two or three times , I mean 
it doesn’t matter what a man does It’s what he is that 
matters ’ 

He laughed. ‘Well, tiiat lets me down pretty badly, if 
that's the estimate I’m awful, you know ' . 

She shook her head ' Oh, you’re not so bad ’ 

* You don’t know me I’ve been growing awful these years.’ 

‘ Tell me how awful you are Hoes Mabel think you re 

awful ? ’ 

* You ask her 1 I’m the most unsatisfactory sort of person 
it’s possible to meet Really’ ' ’ 

* Go on , tell me, Marko I like this ’ ^ . 

' What, hke hearing how unsatisfactory I am ? ’ v 

‘ I hke heanng you talk You’ve got rather a nice voice 
I used to tell you that, didn’t I? — and Hlike heanng you 
stumbling about tiymg to explain your ideas Youve got 
ideas. You're rather an ideary person Go on." Why are 
you unsatisfactory ? ’ 

How fainihar her voice was on that note . . . caressmg, 
drawmg him on . . ' - - 

, He said, * I’ll tell you, Nona I'm unsatisfactory because 
Tve got the most infernal habit of seeing' things from about 
' .twenty pomts of view instead of one. For other people that s 
the most iixitatmg thing you can possibly imagine. I've no 
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convictions , that's the trouble I swing about from side to 
side. I always can see the other side of a case, and you know 

that’s absolutely fatal 

She said gently, ‘ Fatal to what, Marko ? ’ 

He was going to say ‘ To happiness ' , but he looked at her 
and then looked away ' Well, to everythmg , to success 
You can’t possibly be successful if you haven’t got convictions 
— what I call bald-headed convictions That's what success 
IS, Nona, the success of pohticians and big men whose names 
are always in the papers It's that , seeing a thing from onty 
one point of view and gomg all out for it from that point of 
view Convictions Not muckmg about all round a thing and 
seeing it from about twenty different sides hke I do You 
know, you can't possibly pull out this big booming sort of 
stuff they call success if you’re gomg to see anybody's pomt 
of view but your own You must have convictions Yes, 
and narrower than that, not convictions but conviction. Only 
one conviction — that you're nght and that everyone who 
thinks ifferently from you is wrong to blares ' He laughed 
' And I’m dashed if I ever think I'm right, let alone conviction 
of It I can always see the bits of nght on the other side of 
the argument That’s me Dash me 1 ’ 

She said, * Go on, Marko I hke this ' 

' Well, that's all there is to it, Nona These conviction 
chaps, these booming pohticians and honours-list chaps, these 
Bagshaw chaps— you know Bagshaw they go hke a cannon- 
ball They go hke hell and smash through and stick when they 
get there My sort's hke the footballs you sec dowi at the 
school punt-about. Wherever there's a punt I feel it and 
respond to it My sort’s out to be kicked’— he laughed 
again— but I couldn't be any other sort ’ 

She said, * I’m glad you couldn’t be, Marko You’re just 
the same as you used to be. I’m glad you’re just the same ’ 
He did not reply 


vii 

She sat bnskly foru'ard m the big arm-ch.iir in which she 
faced him. making of the motion a movement as though 
throwing aside a turn the conversation had taken. ' Well, 
go on, Marko Go on talking I’m not gomg to l-'t 5 oa slop 
talking yet I love that about how people get tucccfs now- 
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adays It’s jolly true. I never thought of it before. Yes, 
you're still a temble thirdky person, Marko Go on. Think 
some more. Out loud ’ 

Caressing . . . drawing him on . , . just as of old ... 
He said thoughtfully : * I'll tell you a thing I often thmk a lot 
about, Nona. You bemg here hke this puts it m my mmd. 
" Conventions '” , 

She smiled teasmgly ‘ Ah, poor Marko I knew 3'ou’d 
simply hate it, my coimng m hke this Does it seem tembly 
unconventional, improper, to you, shut up with me m your 
office ? ' 

He shook his head ‘ It seems very mce. That’s all it 
seems But it does brmg into my mmd that you’re the sort 
of person that doesn’t thmk tuppence about what’s usually 
done or what’s not usually done , and that remmded me of' 
thmgs I’ve thought about conventions Look hfere, Nona, 

this really is rather mteresting . 

‘ Yes,’ she said ' Yes.' 

Just so he used to bnng ideas to her , just so, with * Yts — 
Yes,’ she used to receive them . . < , 

But he w'ent on : ' \\Tiy, convention, yon know, it’s the 
most mj'stenous, extraordmaxy thing. It’s a code soaety 
has built up to protect itself and to govern itself, and when you 
go into it it's the most marvellous code that ever was invented 
All sorts of things that the law doesn't give and couldn’t give, 
our conventions shove m on us in the most amazing way. And 
all probably ongmated by a lot of Mother Grundy-ish old 
women, that's what so ext^ao^dmaI3^ You know, if all the 
greatest legal mmds of all the ages had laid themselves out to 
make a social code they could never have got anywhere ne^ 
the rules the people have built up for themselves And that's 
what I like, Nona — ^that’s what I thmk so mterestmg ^d the 
best thing m life the thmgs the people ,do themselves ' 
without any State mterference That's what I’d encourage 

all I knew if I w'ere a pohtician 

He broke off ' I say, aren't I the hmit; gassmg awray like 
this ? I hardly ever get off nowadays, and when I do 1 why 
don’t you stop me ? ' - ' . . ’ 

She made a httle gesture deprecatoiy of his suggesfaon 
* Because I hke to hear you. J like to w'atch your funny old 
face when you’re on one of your ideas ' It gets red undemeaA, 
Marko, and the red dowly comes up . 'Funny old Jacei Go 
on I want to hear this because I’m ffomg to disagree, with ■■ 
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you, I think I think conventions, most of them, are odious, 
hateful, Marko. I hate them ’ 

vin 

He had been strangely afiected by the words of her interrup- 
tion a contraction in the throat . a twitchmg about the 
eyes. , But he was able, and glad that he was able, to 
catch eagerly at her opinion 'Yes, yes, I know, odious, 
hateful, and much more than that, cruel — conventions can be 
as cruel, as cruel as hell I was just coming to that. But 
they're ^ absolutely rightly based, Nona That's the baffling 
and the maddening part of them That’s what interests me 
m them In their application they’re often unutterably wrong, 
cruel, hideously cruel and unjust, but when you examme them, 
even at their cruellest, you can't help seeing that fundamentally 
they’re absolutely nght and reasonable and necessary Look, 
take quite a silly example There's a convention against gomg 
to church in any but your best clothes It's easy to conceive 
wrongness in the application of it It's easy to conceive a 
person wanting to go to church and likely to benefit by gomg 
to church, but staying away because of feehng too shabby 
But you can't help seeing the nghtness at the bottom of it — 
the idea of presenting yourself decently at worship, as before 
princes That makes you laugh ' 

' It doesn't, Marko I can see much worse things just on 

the same pnnciple ' . t 1 

He said pleasedly, ' Of course you can, can t you Look 
at all this stuff there's been m the papers lately about what 
they call the problem of the unmamed mother Now there’s 
a brute of a case for you a girl gets into trouble and whilst 
she sticks to her baby she's made an outcast , every door is 
shut to her , her own people will have nothing to do with her ; 
no one will take her in — so long as she’s got the baby with her 
That’s convention and you can imagine cases where it’s cruel 
beyond words But it's no good cursing society about it 
You can’t help seeing that the convention is fundamentally 
right and essential Where on earth would you be if there 
was no convention against that sort of thing ? He smura^ 

' You’d have babies pouring out all over the place Sw it 

She nodded ' I do think that's interesting, Marko I think 
that’s most awfully interesting Yes, cruel and hateful and 
preposterous, many of them, but all fundamentally nght. I 

8 
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think that’s absorbing 1 shall look out for conventions now, 
and when tlicy annoy me most I’ll tliink out what Uicj^’rc 
based on I will.’ 

* Well, It’s not a bad idea,’ ho said ‘ It helps in all sorts ol 
ways to think things out as they happen to you You don'l 
reahze what a mysterious business life is till you begin to dc 
tliat; and once you begin to feel the mysteriousness of li 
there’s not much can upset you You get the feeling that you n 
part of an enonnous, mystenous game, and you just wondei 
what the last move means Eh ? ' 

She did not ansiver. 

Presentl}' she said • * Yes, you do still think things, Marko. 
You haven’t changed a bit, j'ou know You're just the same. 

He smiled ’ Oh, well, it's only two j^ears, you know~lcs£ 
than two years since you went away.’ 

* I wasn’t thinking of two years.’ 

‘ How many years were you thinking of ? ’ 

‘ Ten,* 

They just sat there . . j 


The insistent shnekmg of a motor syren m the street bdow 
began to penetrate their silence When it came to Sabre s 
consciousness he had somehow the feeling that it had been 
going on a very long tune He jumped to hxs feet Tlic syren 
had the obscene and terrific note of a gigantic hen in deling 
' ^Vhat the devil’s tliat ? ' 

She received his question with the blank look of one whose 
mind had no idea of tiie question's reason The strangled 
gurgle and sliriek from without informed her in paroxysms oi 
hideous sound. With a motion of her body, ^ of one shaking 
oft dreams, she threw away the bemusement in which she bad 
sat She screwed up her face in torture * Ob, teow 1 Isn t 
it tqo awful I That^ Tony In the car. I told bim I ^ 1°°* 
mbere.’ She glanced at the clock ‘MarAe, it's one o clock. 
I’ve’ been here two mortal hours . 

The gigantic ben screamed in delirious death agony. ^ ' 

' Ob, good heavens, that noise I ’ She stepped to the window 
and opened the casement. ' Tony 1 That noise 1 Tony, for 
goodness’ sake 1 ’ ' . ' ' * i. i. 

An extravagantly long motor-car AV'as drawn against the 
kerb Lord Tybar in a dust-coat and a sleek bowler hat of 
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frivolous exchanges wth an acid note ^ So utterly unhke 
Nona I And the thing was real, not imagined, and went 
further. The uncommonly pretty woman addressed as Puggo ~ 
rephed * ' Oh, alwa}^. And so do you, don’t you, dear ? ' and' 
her uncommonly prett3'^ ej'es went in a quick glance from 
Nona’s face to Sabre’s, where they liovered the fraction of a 
moment, and thence to Lord Tybar's where also they hovered, 
and smiled 

And Lord Tybar, his small, handsome head slightly on one 
side, looked from one to another with precisely that mock inhis - 
glance that Sabre had noticed, and transiently 'vi'onderedfat, 
on the day he had met them ridmg. - , 

Odd! 

‘ But, Puggo, you don’t know Sabre, do you ? ’ Lord Tybar 
said ‘ Sabre, this is Sirs. Winfred A woman of myiSteiy, 
One mystery is how she ever won Fred and the other why she is 
called Puggo, There must be somethmg pretty dark in her 
past to have got her a name like Puggo ’ , " . 

The woman of mystery shrugged her shoulders ' Of course 
Tony’s simply a fool,’ she observed ‘ You know that,' don’t 
you, Mr Sabre ? ’ '' 

' It’s not her face,’ Lord Tybar continued ' You might ' 
think it’s her figure the way she hides it up xmder all those furs 

on a day like tins But a pug’s figure 

Nona broke m ‘ I suppose we’re going to start some 
tune ^ 

* Will you come and sit here,’ the lady called Puggo mguired, 
but without makmg any movement 

* No, I’ll sit behmd ’ 

She got m ‘ Good-bye, Marko ’ Her voice sounded fared 
She gave Sabre her hand ‘ Jolly, the books, she, said ‘And 
our talk ’ . , _ 

‘ Now throw 3'ourself m front, any boy who wants fq be 
killed,’ Lord Tybar called to the idlers ‘ No coipses to-day ? ’ 
He let in the clutch ‘ (^od-bye. Sabre Good-bye, Good- 
bye ’ He waved his hand ainly. The big car shd import^tly 
up the street , 

Sabre watched them pass out of sight As the car turned 
out of the Precmcts into High Street — a nasty comer— Lord 
Tybar, only of the three, one hand on the steenng-whed, half 
turned in his seat and twirled the silver-grey bowler m gay 
farewell ^ 

Or mockerj’’ ? 



11'ro‘jj;h tl;c h'tbrr'*. iho«i;hts as a man ‘jorihig tlirougli 
mari},* and cosnmf; upon and rclmnnjg one, fined 

dowTi a pjcinri* oi hini'-rlf alone ivitli Nona — alone 

hcTt %»iubmi,* ls*r h antifid face — and <;ayjng to her; 
* f-ook hi fo, !}u ti' 'u Jr- thrc'* thing*: y on three cYpressions 
yo’i e'td. IIijhiH fill in, Kont . ' 

rhif d tlotvn in.n.irJc tin*, jm ture, *-ifHng the documents 
Hetfjnncht * * fji'tr .. _ fvhar ... They're just alike m 
iht ir w.iy uf <-j\ in.' ilunt; , Non x and Tybar. lhat bantering 
\r,iv tn>y t dk aIi'-h i1k\ 're to/tther — when they’re together 
Tvbar lioc'-i who^xir he’s with Not Nona Not with me, 
. . ihil with ijhar She plajs up to him when they're 

together .\nd he plaj'i* up to licr Evcrt'body says Jiow 
anittsinp they are TTuy'rc perfectly siiiteu Thej' look so 
da'hcii Iniuiifime, the pair of tliem. And always that ban- 
term*:' talk Nona chose deliberately between Tj'bar and me. 
I Vnow she did. She loved me, till he came along. It’s old, 
ten vears old. I can look at it She chose deliberately I 
can «**c her choosing ” T ybar or Mai ko ? — oh, dash it, Tybar " 
And she chose right She’s just his mate He’s just her mate 
The\ 're a p.ur T hat bantering, airy way of theirs together. 
That’s just charactcnstic of the oneness of llicir characters I 
couldn’t put up lhat bantenng sort of stuff I never could. 
I’m a jollj sight too serious And Nona knew it She used 
to laugh at me .ibout it She still does " You puzzle, don't 
you, Marko ? " she said this vciy morning . ’ 

He thought, ' No, that w-asn't laughing at me Not that 
No, It wasn't Not that — ^noranyofit . Wliatdidshe 

mean w hen she said " Tliere 1 ” like tliat when she gave me her 
hand wlicn she first came m ? And took off her glove first 
What did she mean w'hcn she said she had to come ? " Well, 
I had to come,” she said . What did she mean when she 

said she was flotsam ^ . Flotsam ? Why ? Made me 

angry in my voice when I asked her I said, ” How can you 
be flotsam ? " And how the devil can she ?— Nona, with 
Tybar, flotsam ? But she saidit I said, " How can you be 
flotsam, the life you’ve— taken ? ” I didn't mean to say 
" taken ” like that I meant to have said, " the life you’ve 
got, you live ” But I meant taken, chosen She did, take it 
— deliberately She chose between us I might almost have 
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heard her choose, " Marko or Tybar ? Oh, dash it — Tybar.’ 
I never reproached her, not by a look I saw her point .oi 
view My infernal failing, even then Not by a look I evei 
reproached her I thought I’d forgotten it, absolutely But 
I haven’t. It came out m that moment that I haven't. " The 
hfe you’ve taken ” I meant to stmg. Damn me, it did sting. 
That look she gave 1 As if I had struck her • . . T\Tiat 
rot 1 . . . How could it stmg her ? How could ^e mmd ? 
Only if she regretted ... Is it likely ? ’ 

He thought, * But is she happy ? Is it aU what it appears 
between them ? That remark she made to that woman and 
the extraordinary wa}^ she said it " You never forget you're 
mamed, do you ? ” Amazmg thmg to say, the way she said 
it VlTiat did she mean ? And what w'oman. She said some- 
thing like, “ Nor 3^ou, do 3^00 ? " and looked at me, and then 
at Tybar And Tybar looked — ^at Nona, at me — as if he had, 
got some joke, some mock . . 

He thought ' What rot < She chose She knew he was 
her sort. She knew I wasn't She chose deliberately, . 

Clearty, as it were yesterday, he remembered the da3' she 
declared to him her choice In the Cathedral Cloisters Walk- 
ing together And suddenly, m the midst of mdifferent things, 
she told him, ‘ I sa3^, Marko, I'm gomg to marr3>' Lord Tybar ’ 
i^d his repl3% the model of mdifference, * Are you, Nona ^ ’ 
Nothmg else of it said between them There would certainly ^ 
have been more discussion if she had said she was going to 
buy a packet of hairpms And his thought had immediatel}^ 
been, not this nor that nor the other of a hundred thought^ 
proper to a blow so stunmng, but merely and immediatel3’'’ and 
precisely that he would tell his father Yes to what that 'very 
morning he had told him No — ^that he would go into the For- 
tune, Fast and Sabre busmess Extraordmary effect from ” 
such a cause 1 Grotesque Paradoxical Gomg mto For- 
tune, East and Sabre meant * setthng down * ; mamage con- 
ventionally meant set tling doivn , yet, Avhiie he had nsioncd. 
mamage with Nona, setthng down had been the last thing in 
me world to think of — ^because he projected "marriage with ■ 
Nona he had that very mommg rejected setthng down. He • 
was not to many her — therefore, yes, he ■would settle down 
Amazmg. He had not realized how amazmg until now. 

And catastrophic. Not till now had he realized to what 
,mtastrophe he then '■had plunged- . . He thought” 'The 

fact was Nona touched thmgs m me that hdped me. Without 
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Is^’f 1 |u,5 *ht*l i«f»un ... I juM fr» .nbout . . . longing, 
.mt! ftli *hiU tsp . . . thy after day, yc.ir after year 
. . nU «p, . . .\nd nuu there's this . . . she's come 

hve^ h'jie: thh . . .* 

He cam*' the pictnre of htinself alone wlh Nona — 
alone «uh h*'r, v. itihiMr hrr iKrautifnl face — and saying to 
h'T, * her< . tlrre thrtf things j on Svaul. ihrtccaprcs- 
siojK yotJ Jhphin them, Nona. Explain "Iherc!” 

''•itti vonr oh I’xplam ' I iot.sam " Explain *' Well, 
I Ird to com* *’ i;;;xpl.nn them, Non.i — for God's sake ' 
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Chapter V 


t 

B ut It v.as Ortolnr Ixdon* he .asked her to explain them 
The as he karat when nc't he met her, a 

week ,aft*r her Msit to the ofiicc, were only at Northrepps 
for a hrmthmg space after their foragn tour Through the 
Sumnnr thuv were going the usual social round, ending in 
Scotland Ji'ack m October for the shooting, and wantenng 
there through the hunting season 
So she told him \ .and he thought while she was speaking : 
' All nehl 1 11 accept that That Jielps to stop me asking 
her If an opportunity occurs before she goes I'll ask her 
I must But if It doesn’t occur I'll accept that I won’t 
make an opjiortuniiy ’ 

It did not occur, and lie abode by his resolution He met 
her once or twice, alw-ays in other company And she was 
aJwaj-s then [larticularly gay, particularly any, particularly 
bantering But answering her banter he once caught an 
expression belund her ainncss He thought * ' It is a shield , 
and he turned away abruptly from her He could not bear it. 

ITiis was on the occasion of a little dinner-party at North- 
repps to which he had come with Mabel , Major Hopscotch 
Millet and one or two others among the guests Major 
hlillct, who had been m particularly hopscotch, Ri-te 0 1 form 
throughout the evening, was walkmg back, but Mabel invited 
him to accompany them in the ancient village fly ' Ri-te 
0 1 ’ said Major ftlillet with enormous enthusiasm 
Nona came with them to the door on their departure 
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Sabre was last do^ra the steps ‘Well; I shan't see you 
again till October,’ she said 

‘ No, till October ' He no more than touched her hand 
and turned away He had kept his resolution 
She was close behind him He heard her give the tiniest 
httle catch at her breath. She said, * Shall I tvrite to you, ' 
Marko ? ’ 

He turned towards her. She was smiling as though it was - 
a chaffing remark she had made 
Her shield 1 

And he answered her from beliind his own shield : ' Oh, 
well, I’m bad at letters, you know ’ ' ~ , 

But their eyes met with no shields before them , and she was 
wounded, for he just caught her voice as he went down the 
steps ‘ O, Marko, do ivnte to me ! ’ ^ 

The Ri-te 0 ! voice of the Hopscotch : * Come on. Sabre, _ 
Diy boy I Come on ! Come on I ’ * 

He got into the cab Major Millet had taken the seat ' 
next Mabel ‘ Ri-te 0, Cabbj^ • ’ the Hopscotch hailed. - . ^ 
As the horse turned ivith the staggenng motions proper' 
to its burden of years and mfirmity, Mabel mqmred ‘ \\Tiat was- , 
Lady Tybar talking to you about all that tune ^ ’ 

He said, ' Oh, just saying good-bye 
But he was thinking ‘ That’s a fourth question * Whj' 
did you say " O, Marko, do write to me ’’ ^ Or was that the - 
answer to the other questions, although 1 never asked '' 
them . . 

n . , 

He did not write to her But in October a ridiculous 
inrident impelled afresh the urgent desire to ask her the 
questions * an mcident no less absurd tTian the fact that in - 
October Low Jmks knocked her knee < 

Mabel spent two months of the Summer on -visits to fnends 
In August she was with her own people on their annual 
holiday at Buxton There Sabre, who had a fortraght, j oined 
her It happened to be the fortnight of the croquet tourna- 
ment, and it happened that Major hhllet was also in Buxton 
Curiously enough he had also been at Bournemouth, whence 
Mabel had just come jErom cousins, and fhe5'' had played much 
croquet there together It w'as projected as great fuii'to 
enter the Buxton tournament in^ partner^p and Sabre did " 
not see a great deal of Mabel ‘ ’ 
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It was late September when they resumed hfe together at 
Penny Green In their absence tlie light railway hnkmg up 
the Garden Home with Tidborough and Chovensbuiy had 
been opened with enormous excitement and celebration 
and Mabel at once immersed herself in paying calls and 
joining the activities of the new and intensely active com- 
munit}' 

Then Low Jinks knocked her knee Tlie knee swelled and 
for two days Low Jinks had to keep her leg on a chair It 
greatly annoyed Mabel to see Low Jinks sitting in the kitchen 
with ler leg ‘ stuck out on a chair ' She told Sabre it was 
extraordinary how ' that class of person ’ always got in such a 
homble state from the most ndiculous trifles * I suppose 
I knock my knee a dozen times a week, but my knee doesn't 
swell up and get disgusting You’re alwaj^s reading in the 
paper about common people getting stung by wasps or getting 
a scratch from a nail and dying the next day They must 
be m a homble state It always makes me feel qmte sick ’ 
Sabre laughed ‘ Well, I expect poor old Low Jinks feels 
pretty sick too ' 

' She enjoys it ’ 

* AMiat, sitting there with a knee hke a muffin ? I had a 
look at her just now Don't you think she might have one 
of those magazmes to read ^ She looks pretty sorry for 
herself ' 

Signs of ' fl 3 ang up ’ ‘ You haven't given her a magazine, 

have you ? ’ , , . 

‘ 1^0 I haven't But I told her I would after dinner 

'If you don't mind you won't Sarah has plenty to 
' occupy her time She can perfectly well clean the silver and 
things like that, and she has her sewmg She has upset the 
house quite enough with her leg stuck out on a chair all day 

without reading magazines’ , , , 

And then in the extraordinary way in which discussions 
between them were suddenly lifted by Mabel onto unsuspected 
grievances against him, Sabre suddenly found himself con- 
fronted with ' You know how she hurt her knee, I suppose ? 
He knew the tone ' No My fault was it ? ’ 

‘ Yes As it happens it was your fault— to do with you 
‘ Good lord I However did I manage to hurt Low Jmk & 
knee ? ’ 

‘ She did it bnnging in your bicycle ’ 

He thought * Now what on earth is this leadmg up to 7 
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Dunng the weeks of Ms separation from Mabel, tiiinking 
often of Nona, he had caused himself to tliMk from her to 
Mabel His reasoning and reasonable habit of mmd had 
made him, findmg extraordinary rest in thought of Nona, 
accuse himself for findmg none m thought of Mabel She 
was his wife — ^he never could get away from the poignancy of 
that phrase His wife . . his responsibility towards her 

. the old thought, nine years old, of all she had given 
up in exchangmg her own hfe for Ms life. . . . and what was 
she gettmg ? He set Mmself, on their re-union, always .to 
remember the advantage he had over her: that he could 
reason out her attitude towards tilings ; that she could not 
— ^neither his attitude nor, what was more, her own ' ; ' 
Now. What was tMs leading up to ? * She did it bringmg 
in your bicycle.' Puzzhng sometimes over passages with' 
Mabel that with mystenous and surprising suddenness had 
plunged into scenes, he had whimsically envisaged how he had 
been, as it were, led bhndfolded to the edge of a precipice,' 
and then, whizz I sent fljnng over on to the angry crags 
below 

Bantering protest sometimes averted the disaster * Well, 
come now, Mabel, that’s not my fault That was your idea, 
making Low Jinks come out and meet me every evciimg as if 
the old bike was a foam-flecked steed Wasn't it now ? * ' 

' Yes, but not in the dark.’ 

Mystenous manoeu^Ting 1 But he felt he was approachihg 
the edge ' In the dark ? ’ 

‘ Yes, not in the dark. What I mean is, I reaUy cannot 
imagine why you must keep up your nding all through the ■ 
Winter It was different when there was no other way< 
Now the railway is runmng, I simply cannot imagme why 
you don't use It ’ " 

I WeU, that's easy — ^because I like the nde ' 

‘ You can't possibly like nding back on these pitch-dark 
mghts, cold and often wet That’s , absurd ’ 

‘ Well, I like it a jolly sight better than fuggmg up in those 
carnages with all that gassing crowd of Garden Home, 
fussers ’ , , ' ' 

And immediately, whizz he went over the'edge , . . - 
I That’s just it,’ Mabel said ; and he thought ' Ah ! /' / ^ 

' That's just it And of course you laugh Wliy you can!t 
be fnendly ivith people like other men, I never can imagine 
There are heaps of the nicest people up at the Garden Honie, 
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but from tlie first 5'ou’vc set yourself against them Why 
you never like to make friends like other people J ’ 

He did not ans\ver 

They were at dinner She made an elaborate business of 
reaching for the salt ' If you ask me, it's because you don’t 
think they’re good enough for you ’ 

He thought ‘ That’s to rouse me I’m dashed if I’m going 
to be roused ’ He thought ' It’s getting the devil, this 
There’s never a subject we start but we work up to something 
like this We work on one another like acid on acid In 
a mmute she’ll have another go at it, and then I shall fly 
off, and then there we’ll be It's my fault She doesn’t 
thmk out these things hke I do She just says what comes 
into her head, whereas I know perfectly well where we’re 
drivmg to, so I’m really responsible I nle her I either 
nle her by sa3ang something in trying not to fly off, or else 
I let mj’sclf go, and off I fly, and we're at it. Acid on acid 
It’s getUng the devil, this But I'm dashed if I’ll fly off It’s 
up to me ' ,,, , 

He tried m his mind for some matter that would change the 
subject. Extraordmaiy how hard it was to find a new topic 
when some other infernal thing hung in the air It was 
like in a nightmare trying with leaden limbs to crawl away 
from danger 

And then she began , a' -.Tn. t 

She resumed precisely at the point she had left off While 
his mind had journeyed m review all round and about the 
relations between them, her mind had remained cumbrously 
at the point of her last words There, he told himself, 
the whole difference between them He was mtellectiwlly 
mfinitely more agile (he did not put it higher thM that) 
than she She could not get away from thmgs as he could 
They remained m her mind and rankled there To get 
impatient with her, to proceed from impatience to loss of 
temper, was flatly as cruel as to permit impatience and anger 
with one bed-ndden and therefore unable to 30m m robust 
exercises He thought ' I'll not do it ’ 

She said, actually repeating her last words. Yes, if you ask 
me, it's because you don't think they’re good enough for you 
As it happens, there are all sorts of particiflarly nice men up 
there, only you never take the trouble to know them 
clever — ^the only thmg you pretend to judge by, though 
what you can find clever in Mr Fargus or those Perches good- 
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ness only knows Tliere’re all sorts of Societies and Cirdef 
and Lleetmgs up tliere that I should liave thought were 
]ust what would have attracted you But, no You prefei 
that pottenng Mr. Fargus with his childish riddles, and even 
that young Perch without spmt enough to go half a j'ard 
without that everlasting old mother of his ' 

It was longer, and fiercer, tlian he had eiqpected. He 
interjected, ‘ I say, Mabel, what's the pomt of all this, 
exactly ? ' 

‘ The pomt is that it makes it rather hard for me, the way 
you go on I’ve made many, many friends up at the Garden 
Home Do jmu suppose it doesn't seem funny to them that 
my husband is never to be seen, never comes near the place, 
never meets their husbands ? Of course, they must thmk it 
funny I know I feel it very awkward ' 

He thought . ‘ Girdmg 1 Sneenng ! Can't I get out of 
this ? . . .' He thought ' Dash it, man, it's only her way 
What is there m it ? ' He said ‘ Yes, but look here, Mabel, 

we started at my nding home m the dark or ralker at 

old Low Jinks' muflSin knee Let’s work out the trouble 
about that ’ 

' That’s what I’m talking about I think it’s extraordinary 
of you to go ndmg by yourself all through the winter just 
to avoid people I’d like you to be friendly with. . . I ask 
you not to, and you call it " fugging up m railway carriage 
wiA them ” That was the elegant expression you used ’ 

' Elegant ’ — ^that was the word Nona had said she was going 
to have for her own. ... ’ . . 

He sat up m his chair He was glad he had kept his mind 
detached all through this busmess He was gomg to make an 
■effort. 

He said ' WeU, hsten, Mabel I’ll explain This is me 
explainmg. Behmd this fork. I see "what you mean. Per- 
, fectly well I’m sorry I’m absolutely rotten at meeting 
new people I always have been. I never seem to have 
any conversation They alwa3rs think t'm just a fool-r-whicb 
as a matter of fact I always feel in a crowd. But apart from 
that You’ve no idea how much I enjoy the bike ride ’ I 
wouldn't give it up for anything I’ve tried to explain to 
you sometimes It gets me away from things, and I hke 
getting away from frimgs T feel — ^it’s hard ^ to explam i 
stupid thmg hke this — I feel as if I werehfted out of things,' 
and able to look at things from a sort of other world pomt of 
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view. It’s )olly Don’t you remember I suggested to you, 
oil, years ago, when we were first — when we first came hero, 
suggested you might nde in part of the way with me of a 
morning, and told you the idea of the thing ? You didn't 
quite understand it ’ 

She pushed back her chair ‘ I don't understand it now,’ 
she said. 

His eyes had been shining as they shone when he was 
interested or eager He threw himself back m his seat 
" Oh, well 1 ' 

She got up She said in a very' loud, very thin and edged 
voice, the little constrictions on either side of her nose extra- 
or^nanly deep • ' I never can understand any of your ideas, 
except that no one else ever seems to have them Except 
your Fargus friends, perhaps I should keep them for them 
if I were you Anyway, all I wanted to say I've said All 
I wanted to say was that, if you persist in riding home in the 
dark, I really cannot allow Sarah to go out and bring m 
your bicycle After this leg of hers is over, if it ever is over, 
I really cannot dlow it any more That's all I wanted to 
say ' 

She left the room 

He began to fumble with extraordinary intensity in the 
pockets of his dinner-jacket for his cigarette case He could 
feel It, but his fingers seemed all thumbs He got it out 
and it slipped through his fingers on to the table His hands 
were shaking 
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Chapter FI 


1 

A DRAPER occupied the premises opposite Fortune, 
East and Sabre's On the followmg afternoon, just 
before five o'clock, Sabre saw Nona alight from her car and 
go mto the draper's He put on his hat and coat and descended 
mto the street As he crossed the road she came out 
' Hullo, Marko 1' , , j 

‘ Hullo Well, there's evidently one woman in the world 
who can get out of a Paper's m under an hour. You haven’t 

been in a imnute ’ , t ^ j 

* Did you see me go in ? As a matter of fact I didn t want 
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an 3 rtlung. As a matter of fact I was making up my mind ' 

' ^'S'hether to come in and see me ? ' ' 

She nodded 

' \^Tiat about having some tea somewhere ? ' 

' I thmk that’s a good idea ' 

He suggested the Cloister Tea-rooms. She spoke to &e ' 
chauffeur and accompanied him. 

The Cloister Tea-rooms were above a pastiy-cook’s on the 
first floor of one of the old houses in the Precincts. The 
irregularly shaped room provided several secluded tables/ 
and they took one m a remote comer. But their conversation 
would have suffered nothmg m more central and neighboured 
situation Nona began some account of her summer visita- 
tions ; Sabre spoke a httle of local businesses : Had she 
seen the new railway ? Had she been round the Garden Home^ 
smce her return ? But the subjects were but skirmishers 
thrown out before dense armies of thoughts that massed 
behmd , met, and trifled, and rode away. WTien pretence of 
dragging out the meal could no longer be mamtamed, Nona 
looked at her watch. ' Well, I must be gettmg back' We 
haven’t had a particularly enormous tea, but the chauffeur’s 
had none’ 

Sabre said, ' Yes, let’s get out of this/ It was as though 
the thmg had been a strain. 

He put her into the car. She was so ver}% very quiet. . . • 
He said ‘ I’ve half a mmd to drive up with you, I'd like a 
nde, and a walk back’ 

She said the car could run him back, or take him straight' 
over to Penny Green ‘ Yes, come along up, IVIarko. They 
have rather fun m the bflhard-room after tea.* 

He got in and she shared him the heavy fur rug- ’Not 
that I want fun m the biUiard-room,’ he said. - 

She asked him hghtly, ‘ Pray what can we provide for - 
you, then ? ' 

' I just want to dnve up with 3 ’ou.’ , 

It was only three miles to Northrepps It seemed to Sabre ^ 
an incrediblj^ short time before a turn in the road A'Oiited 
them -^th the park gates And they had not spoken a wbrd J , - 
He said^ ’ By Jove, this car travels 1 J'H get down at the ^ 
gates/ Nona. I’m not coming in X’'v:ant the walk back.' 

She made no attempt to dissuade Mm. She leant forward j 
and called to the chauffeur ; but as the car began to sl6w down 
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she gave a httle catch of emotion and said ‘ Well, we have had 
a chatty dnve You’d better change your nund and come 
along up, Marko ’ 

He disengaged the rug from about him. ' No, I think I'll 
go here ’ lie turned towards her ' Look here, Nona Get 
out here and walk up ’ He echoed the httle sound of feeling 
she had given, pretended laughter : ‘ It unll do you good after 
that enormous tea ’ , 

She said sometlung about the tea bemg too enormous for 
exertion 

The car drew up He got out and turned to her ' Look 
here. Please do ’ 

He saw the colour fade upon her face. ' What for ? ’ 

' To talk ’ It was all he could say 
She put away tlie rug and gave him her hand • Warm, and 
she said ' How dreadfully cold your hand is 1 Go on and 
get your tea, Jeffries I'm going to walk up ’ 

The man touched his cap The car slid away and left 
them 


They were within the gates It had been a dull day 
Evening stood mistily far up the long avenue of the drive 
and m the distances about the park on either hand Among 
October’s massing leaves a small disquiet stirred The leaves 
banked orderly between their parent trunks Sabre noticed 
as a curious thing how, when they stirred, they only trembled 
in tlieir massed formations, not broke their ranks as if some 
hve thing ran beneath them. 

I He said, ' Do you know what this seems to me ? It seems 
as though it was only yesterday, or this morning, that you 
came to see me at the office and we talked Well, 1 want it 
to be only yesterday I want to go on from there 
She said, ‘ Yes ' 

He hardly could hear the word He looked at her She was 
as taU as he Not least of the contnbutions to her beauty 
in his eyes was the shm grace of her stature But her face 
Was averted , and he wanted most tembly to see her face 
* Stand a minute and look at me, Nona • . . He touched her 
arm ‘ I want to see your face * 

She turned towards him and raised her eyes to his eyes 
‘ Oh, what IS It you want to say, Marko ? ' 
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There was that which ghstened upon her lower Jids ; and 
about her mouth were trembling movements ; and m her^throat 
a pulse beatmg. ... 

He said, ‘ It’s you I want to say something. I want you 
to explam some thmgs Some thmgs jmu said. Nona, when 
you came mto my room that day and shook hands you said 
“ There ” when you gave me your hand You took ofi yoim 
glove and said “ There." I want to know why jmu said 
" There ” And you said “ Well, I had to come " And' 
you said you were Flotsam. And that mght — when we’d 
been up to you — ^you said, " Oh, Slarko, do WTite to me.”- I 
want you to explam what you meant ’ 

Her murmur was * ‘ Oh, how can you remember ? ’ 

He answered, ‘ Because I remember, you must explam.' J 
' Please let me sit down, Marko ' She faltered a little 
laugh ‘ I can explam better sitting down ’ 

A felled trunk had been placed against the trees "facmg 
towards the parkland They w ent to it and he sat beside her 
She sat upright but bendmg forward a httle over her crossed 
knees, her hands clasped on them, looking before her across 
the park 

' No, you must look at me,’ he said 

She verj- slowdy turned her body towards-him He thought 
her most beautiful , and the expression of her beautifni ^ 
face was most temble to him m all his emotions 

r 

m 

She spoke "very slowly , almost wuth a perceptible pause 
between each word She said, ' Well, I'll tell you I said 
Flotsam, didn't I ? If I e.xplam that — You know^ what 
fiotsam is, Marko Have you ever looked it up m the dic- 
tionary ^ The dictionary says it terribly : " Goods shi^ ‘ 
wrecked and found floatmg on the sea.’’ I'm twenty-eight, 
Marko. I suppose that’s not really very old It seems n 
temble age to me You see, you judge age by what you are, m 
contrast with what you wereT If you’re very happ}^ I fiunk, 
it can’t matter how old you are. If you look ba^ to when, 
you were happy and then come to the now when you’re not, 
it seems a most terrible and tremendous gulf . - and you 
see yourself just floating — drifting further and further aw'ay 
from the happy years and just bemg taken along, 
adong, to God knows where,' God knows to wh^t. She 
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put out the palms of her hands towards where misty evening 
banked sombrely across the park ' That’s very frightenmg, 
Marko ’ 

The live thing ran beneath the leaves banked at their feet 
A stronger gust came in the air A scattenng of leaves 
clustered together and moved with sudden agitation across 
the sward before them , paused and seemed to be tiying to 
flutter a hold into the groimd , rushed mmlessly at a tangent 
to their former Section ; paused again, and agam seemed 
to be holding on . . . Before a sudden gust they were spun 
haplessly upward, sported aloft m ma^ arabesques, scattered 
upon the breeze . 

‘ Those leaves ! ’ she said And, as if she had not made the 
interjection, she went on - ' Most awfully fnghtenmg . . . 
Well, all the time there was you, Marko You were alu'a5's 
different from anybody I ever Icnew Long ago I used to chaff 
you because you were so different In those two years when 
we were away it got awful In those two years I knew I was 
flotsam One day — m India — I went and looked at it in the 
dictionary m my ivntmg-case, and I knew I was Do you 
Icnow what I did ? I crossed out Flotsam m the dictionarj' 
and wrote Nona There it was, and it ivas the most exact 
thmg — ^"Nona goods shipwrecked and found floating in 
the sea ” I meant to have tom out the page I forgot I 
left it there, and Tony saw it ’ 

Sabre said, ' ^’^fllat did he say ? ' In all she had told him 
there was something omitted He knew that his question 
approadied the missing quantity But she did not answer 
it 

Slic went on * ' Well, there was j’ou And I began to want 
3'ou most aivfulty. You ivere always such a dear, slow person , 
and I wanted that most awdully You were so steady and 
good and you had such quiet old ideas about dut\’ and nplit- 
ness and things, and j'ou thought about things so, and I wanted 
that most fnghtfully You see, I’d known j'ou all my life . . . 
Well, Uiat's how' it was, Marko Tliat cvplains all the thmgs 
i'ou asked I said " There ” ; and I said I had to conit ; 
because I’d wanted it so much, so long And I wanted yr>u 
to write me because I did want to go on having the hr Ip 
I had from jou •' 

He had desired her to look at him, but it was lie who had 
turned aw-aj* He sat with his head bctw'cen he haad^ his 
elbows on his knees 
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She repeated, with rather a plaintive note, as though 
in his pose she saw some pain she had caused him : ^ You see, 
I had known you all my life, Marko. . . ^ 

He said, stiU looking upon the ground between his feet, 
* But you haven’t explained anything. You’ve only told me. 
You haven't explamed why.’ 

She said wi& astounding simplicity, ‘ Well, you, see, 
Marko, I made a mistake. I made a most frightful mistake. 
I chose. I chose wrong. I ought to have mamed you, 
Marko ’ 

And his words were a groan : * Nona . . . Nona . . •' 


If Wtnier Comes Chapter VII 

I 

H e was presently walkmg back, returmng to Tidborough. 

He was trymg very l^d, all his life’s traming'against 
sudden unbndhng of his bndled passions, to grapple his mind 
back from its wUd and passionate desires, and from its amawd 
coursmgs upon the immense prairies, teemmg with hazards, 
fears, enchantments, hopes, dismays, that broke before this 
hour as breaks upon the htmter’s gaze, amazmgly awarded 
from the hill, savannas boundless, new, unpathed — ^from theSe, 
to grapple back his mmd to its schooled thought and ordemu 
habit, to its well-trodden ways of duty, obhgation, rectitude. 
He had not left them. But for that cry of her name, wrung 
from him by sudden apphcation of pain agamst whose shock 
he w'as not steeled, he had answered nothmg to her lamentable 
disclosure This which he now knew, these violent passw^ 
which he now felt, but ht for biTn more whitely the road ^ 
feet must take If he had ever tried consaously to see ^ 
life and Mabel’s from Mabel’s point of "idew, now, when 
mind threatened disloyalty to her, he must by And would 

. . The oldhabit, the old trick of seeing the other side, acted^ 

never so strongly upon him as when unkmdness appeared to 

he in his own attitude Unkmdness w^ unfairness, and un^r- 

ness was above all quahties the quahty he could not tolerate. _ 

^Andherewasunfairness, open, monstrous, dishonourable. * • • 

Mabel should not feel it. . . . She should not . . . , 

But he was aware, he was informed as by a voice in 
ears : ‘ You have struck your tents - You are upon the marcu. 
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lie apj)roar']icrI Ihe town. Tlie School lay in this quarter, 
and his \\‘a\ ran through its plajnng-fields and its buildings 
Nature in h<r moods mucli fashioned his thoughts when Jic 
\\alkcd the countryside or rode his daily journey on his 
bicjxlc lie now earned his thoughts into her mood that 
stood about him 

Nature was to him in October, and not in Spring, poig- 
nantly suggestive, deeply mystenous, in Iicr intense and visible 
occupation She wtis enormouslj' busy ; but she was serenely 
bus> She w as stnpping her house of 1 Is deckings, dismantling 
her habitation to the least and uttermost leaf ; but shcstnpped, 
dismantled, extinguished, broke away, not in despair, defeat, 
but in ordered preparation and with exquisite certitude of 
glor}' anew. That, in October, was her voice to him, stimng 
tremendously that faculty of his of seeing more clearly, vision- 
ing life more poignantly wath his mmd than with his eye. 
She spoke to him of preparaUon for winter, and beyond \vinter 
wath inciTable assurance for spnng, bring winter what it might 
He saw her dismantling all her house solely to build her 
house again She stored She was not discarding, wluch 
is confusion, flight, abandonment. She was stonng, w'hich 
is resolve, resistance, husbandry of power to build and burst 
again * and burst again— m stout affairs of outposts in shel- 
tered banks and secret nooks , in swaft, amazing salbes of 
violet and daffodil and primrose , in multitudinous clamour 
of all her buds in May , and last m her resistless tide and 
flood and avalanche of beauty to tnumph and possession 

That was October’s voice to him, that apprehended he, and 
tingled to It, as essence of its strange, heavy odours , secret 
of its veiling mists , whisper of its moisturc-ladcned airs ] 
song of Its s\Ypllen ditches, brooks and runnels It was not 
'Takedown Tt is done’ It was ‘Take down. It is beginning 

Mankind, frail prey of doubt, seeks ever for a sign, con- 
ceives no certainty but the enormous certitude of uncertainty, 
A sign 1 In death ‘ Take down, tlien , but leave me this 
—and this— for memoiy Perhaps— who knows?— it may 
be true . . . But leave me this for memory ’ In promise; 

' So be It then— but give me some pledge, some proof, some 
Sign#* Not thus October October spoke to Sabre of Natures 
subhmc imperviousness to doubt j of her enormous certainty. 
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old as creation, based m the sure foundations of the world. 

* Take down. It is beginning.’ , Tf'« 

Sabre used to think: ‘It gets you— ternfi^l^ Its- 
stupendous It’s too big to bear ’ He had this thought out 
of October : ‘ You can't, can't %valk along lanes or in woods 
in October and see all this mysterious busm^s going on 
without knowing perfectly well that this astounding ^^t^ y 
must apply equally to human life. I’d wish the 'death 
anyone I loved to be m early Autumn No one cm posaWy 
dmiU m early Autumn In Wmter, perhaps : Md in 
and in Summer you can know, cynically, it win p^., ^ . 
in October— no Not then I And not only 
Life as one hves it You can’t, can't feel m -Autumn that 
the lowest depths there is lower j'et Y on only can feeh 
that the thing will break, that here’s an uplift at the bolt 
of it all There must he * 


Take down It is beginning The spirit and the 
of the season (as they commtmicated themselvp to ni^ 
began, as opiate among enfevered senses, to stem aoo 
thoughts Had anything happened ? "His feehng 
rather that he was at the begmmng of somennng , or 
end of somethmg, which was the same thing ine p 
whereon he stood entered mto his thoughfe H® - 

the main road and was skutmg through the Schwl pre 
He was crossmg The Stnp, histone sward 
played the First XV football matches Impossible to D P 
The Stnp without peophng it agam with 
battles that had been here, the giants of footbM , j 
had made &eu fame, and the School’s fame , the ^ j 
tumultuous touch-hnes , the silent, tremendous 
in between Memones came to him of his own two 
in the XV , his own. name from a thousand 
wmtry air. His muscles tautened as again he 
certam of those enormous moments when the wnoi 
was bound up solely in the unspeakable hewssity _gg- 
Astoundmg tnck of thought from what beset him , , 
alone upon The Strip, m an overcoat, on me way 
not a sound, not a soul, and with that 
upon the edge and threshold of something vast, darK, t 
ing, unfathomable ... ’ ' ' 
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IV 

Dowji the vtcep hill flanked by masters' Houses TwJight 
merging now into darkness Boys passing m and out of the 
gateways P.ist Tclfcr’s, ^^]lich liad been his own House AU 
this youth was prepanng for life , all these Houses eternally, 
generation after generation, pouring boys out into hfc,as at 
ishotlej iron foundry* he had seen molten metal poured out of a 
cauldron And cverj' boy, poured out, imagined he was going 
to live his owm life- Oh, hapless delusion I Lo, as the same 
moulds awaited and confined the metal, so the same moulds 
awaited and confined the hving stuff . . . Mysterious 
cons entions, laws, labours ; imperceptibly receisnng , implac- 
abl}' binding and shaping Tlie last daj' he had come down 
the steps of Tclfcr^s — jumped dowm — how distinctly he 
remembered it ! It was his own life he was coming down, 
eagerly jumping dowm, into . , Well, here he w'as, passing 

those very steps, and whose life was he living ? Mabel’s ? 
Old Fortune’s ? And to what end ? . . . Wiose life was 
Nona living ? 


V 

He had asked her • ' Tell me about you and Tybar ? ’ 
With a pitiable gentleness of voice she had approached that 
quantity w'hicli had been missing from her first statement of her 
position. And she had done tnbute to her husband's parts 
witJi generosity, nay wtb pnde 'Tony does everything 
better than anyone else ’ She had said it on that occasion 
of their first re-cncountcr ; its burthen had been the opening 
of her recital of what else she bad for him 
'Marko, I think Tony's tlie most wonderful person that 
ever was He does everything that men do, and he does every- 
tlung best And everybody admires him and everybody likes 
him You've no idea You've no idea how he ivins every- 
body he meets People will do anythmg for him They 
love him. Well, you’ve only got to look at him, haven’t 
you? or hear him talk? I think there’s never been 
anyone so utterly captivating as Tony is to look at and to 
hear ' 

Most engagingly, with such words, she had presented him ; 
one that passed through life ainly, exquisitely , much fairy- 
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gifted at his cradle with gifts of beauty, diarm, pre-eminence 
in all he touched , knowing no care, knowing no diffic^ty, 
knowing no obstacle, or danger, or fear, or illness, or fatigu6, 
or anything m hfe but gay and singing things. Which touclung, 
he made more bnght, more tuneful, yet , meeting no one, of 
whatever age or degree, but his charm was to that age or d^e^ 
exactly tuned, captivating all, leading all, by all desired, 
in leadership, Fortune’s darlmg! 

* And, Marko,’ she at last had come to, * And, Marko— this 

is the word — graceless. Utterly, utterly^ graceless Without 
heart, Marko, without conscience, without morals, without 
the smallest scrap of an approach to any moral principle. 
Marko, that’s an awful, a wicked, an abominable thmg for 
a wife to say of her husband But he wouldn't mmd a bit my 
tellmg you Not a bit He’d love it He’d laugh.' He'd 
utterly love to know he’d stung me so much. And he’d 
utterly love to know he’d dnven me to tell you. He’d think— 
He'd love like anything to dnve me to do awful thmgs He's^ 
tned . . . especially these two years. He’d love to be able 
to pomt a finger at me and laugh and say Ah I Ha-ha ’ 
Ah I ” You know, he hasn’t got any feelings at all — love or 
hate or anythmg else ; and it simply amuses him beyond 
anythmg to arouse feehng m anybody else There have 
been women all the time we've been mamed, and he simply 
amuses himself with them until he’s tired of them and unhl 
the next one takes his fancy, and he does it quite openly before; 
me, in my house, and tells me what I can't see before my^ 
oivn eyes just for the love of seemg the suffenng it gives me 
You saw that Mrs Winfred. He’s done with' her now And^ 
he's as shameless about me with them as he is about them 
with me And what he loves above all is the way I take it 
and I can take it no other way You see I y^on’t, I, simply 
will not, Marko, let these women of his see — or let anyone in the 
world suspect — ^that I — ^that I sufier. So when we are together * 
before people I keep up the gay way we always show together 
He loves it j it’s dehcious to him, because it’s a game played 
over the torture underneath. And I won't do any other way,' 
Marko I will keep my face to the world I won't haye anyone 
pity me’ : ^ . 

* I pity you,' he had said. 
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And he was suddenly shot into an encounter of extraordin- 
ary incongruity with his thoughts and of extraordinary 
intensity ... A voice accosted him He was astounded, 
as if suddenly awakened out of heavy sleep, to see to where 
he had come He was in the narrow old ways of Tidborough 
Old Town, approaching The Precincts, by the ancient Com 
Exchange. A keen-looking young man, particularly well 
set up and wearing nice tweeds, was accosting him Sabre 
recognized Otway, captain and adjutant of the depdt, up 
at the barracks, of the county regpiment, one of the crack 
line regiments, famous as * The Pinks ’ 

Otway said ' Hullo, Sabre How goes it ? Are you gomg 
to this show to-morrow ? ’ 

He was pointing with his stick to a poster displayed agamst 
the Com'Exchange Sabre read it It announced that Field 
Marshd Lord Roberts was speaking there, under the auspices 
of the National Service League, on Home Defence— A Citizen 
Army 

' I hadn't thought about gomg,’ Sabre said He wanted 

to get away , , , , , 

Otway was staring at the poster as though be had never 
seen it before , but he had been staring at it when Sabre 
came along the street * You ought to,' Otway said * You 
ought to hear old Bobs. Of course, the httle chap's all 
wrong ’ 

He seemed to be talking to himself, stanng at the poster, 
more than to Sabre Sabre, despite his preoccupation, was 
surprised . ‘ All wrong ? Good Lord, I should have thought 

you of all people ' And immediately a torrent of Otway 

was let loose upon him, bursting mto his thoughts like a stone 
chucked through a study window. 

Otway spun round in his keen, quick way to face lum 
* All wrong in the way he's putting his case, I mean AH these 
National Service chaps are Home Defence they talk about, 
nothing but Home Defence It’s like chucking sawdust 
into a fire— the fire being all the bloody fools who are opposed 
to mihtary training Any fool can knock the bottom out 
of this Home Defence business The Blue Water fools are 
champions at it They say the only defence against invasion 
is the Navy, and that half a milhon spent on the Navy is worth 
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untold milhons chucked away on tihis Nation in Anns shout 
And they’re damn nght.’ 

'Weil then?’ said Sabre '^^^at’s the argument? 
"S^Tiat’s the harm in knockmg the bottom out of — this ? ’ he 
nodded towards the poster. 

Otway spoke with astonishing intensity. * Why, good god 
ahve man, don’t you see, we do want a nation m arms, we 
want it like hell But we don't want it for here, at home, we 
want it to fight on the continent That's where we've got to 
fight That's where we’re going to fight before we're many 
years older ’ 

In his mtensity he had extended his left hand and was 
beating his points into it with the handle of his stick. ' See 
that ? ’ 

Sabre was not in mood to see anything. He only wanted to ■ 
be away ' No, I’m dashed if I do Wb&t are we going to 
fight on the contment for — supposing we ever do have to 
fight anywhere ? ’ 

The stick hammered away again ' Because we’vej got 
obligations there We’ve got to defend Belgium, for one. 
And if we hadn’t — ^if we hadn’t any obligations we’d pretty 
soon, we'd damn soon find them as soon as ever Germany 
breaks loose That's w'hat Bobs ought to tell them, that's 
what these blasted pohticians ought to tell them ’ You don’t ' 
want National Service to defend your penshmg homes The 
Navy’s going to do that You want it like hell because you’ve 
got to defend your lives— out there.' He waved his stick 
towards ' out there ’ ‘ My God 1 ’ he said He was consmned 
with the intensity of his own emotions * My God 1 ’ 

Despite himself Sabre was impressed The man would have 
impressed anybody His eyes were extraordinarily penetra- 
tmg. There actually were tiny httle pomts of perspiration 
about his nose , 

‘ I never thought about that,’ Sabre said doubtfully. ‘I 
never thought there were any obligations I doubt ah;;/ 
member of the government would admit there were 

' I know damn well they wouldn't,’ Otway declared ' And 
they’d be helped to deny it, or to evade it, by the howl of 
laughter there'd be m the Commons if anyone had the guts to 
get up and ask if we had any obhgations There’s no joke • 
goes down like that sort of joke Well- * •' His manner . 
changed. He tucked his stick imder his arm and took oih 
a Sliver cigarette case 'Cigarette? Well—they’U laugb 
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the other side of tlieir chuclde heads some of these days.' 

Sabre took a agarcltc ‘ You’re pretty sure there’s gomg 
to be a war, aren't you ? ’ 

The extraordinary man, who had become smiling and aiiy, 
immediately became extraordinary again. He struck a 
match, held it to Sabre’s cigarette, and was applying it to 
his own He extinguished it wth violent jerks of his arm and 
dashed it on to the pavement ' Sure ? My God, sure ? 
I tell you, Sabre, you won’t be five years, I don’t beheve you'll 
be tivo yeats, one year older before you’ll not only be sure — 
you’ll know, I’ve just fimshed a course at the Staff College, 
you know. We finished up with a push over to Belgium to do 
the battlefields We went into Germany, some of us They 
fed us in some of their messes Do you know, those chaps 
m those messes talked about fightmg us as naturally and as 
certainly as you talk with your opponents about a commg 
footer match They talked about " When we fight you ’’—not 
" If we fight j'ou,” when, as if it was as fixed as Chnstmas And 
they didn’t talk any of this bilge about fighting us in England , 
they knew, and I know, and every soldier knows— every 
soldier who’s keen— that it’s going to be out there In 
Europe ’ He had not taken two puffs at his cigarette, but he 
wrenched it from his mouth and dashed it after the match 
* Sabre, why the hell aren’t people here told that ? Why 
are they stuck up with this rot about defending their shores 
when they can see for themselves that only the Navy can 
defend their shores ? What are they going to do when the 
war comes ? Are they going to lynch these bloody pohticians 
who haven’t told them they’ve got to fight for their lives ? 
Are they gomg to turn coward and say they never knew it 
so they’ll be damned if they’ll fight for their hves Are they 
going to follow any of these pohticians who will have betrayed 
them ? Do you suppose any man who’s been a party to this 
betrayal is gomg to be found big enough to run a war I 
tell you that’s another thmg Do you suppose a chap irao s 
been a miserable vote-snatcher all his hfe is gomg to turn 
round suddenly and be a heaven-sent admimstrator m a war ? 
You can taTro your oath, heaven doesn’t send out gemusK on 
that ticket What you’ve lived and done m fat times-— that s 
what you’re gomg to hve and do m lean Heaven s chucked 

stocking divme &e ’ t. « 

' I’m with you there,’ Sabre said He did not believe half 
this mtense man said, but he conceived a sudden and great 
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admiration for his intensity. And he had had no idea that a 
soldier ever bought so far away from his own subject, which 
was sport and one chance in a million of fightmg, as to produce 
aphorisms on habit and development. 'But 3^011' know, 
Otway,’ he said, ‘ it’s joll3'' hard to believe all t hi s inevitable-' 
ness of war stuff that chaps like you put up Do you read the" 
articles in the reviews and the quarterlies ? TIie3' all pretty 
wdl prove that, apart from an3r1hing else, a big European war 
is impossible by ^e — well, by the sheer bigness of the thing- 
They say these modem gigantic armies couldn't operate,' 
couldn’t provision themselves. And there’s the finan^ 
They prove 3'ou can't fight without money and that credit 
would go, and the thing woidd stop before it had begun„pretty 
well. I don’t know an3rthmg about that sort of thing, but the 
arguments strike me as absolutely sound.’ ^ 

Otway was waitmg with fidgetmg impatience. ‘ ' I've heard 
all that I don't give a damn for it Of course you don t 
know an3dhmg about it No one does Least of all those 
writing chaps It’s all theory. Everyone thought that \wth 
modem this, that and the other you were hs safe on the last* 
word m Imers as m your own bedroom. Then comes aloi^ 
that Titamc business in April and where the hell are 3?ou 
your modem conditions bilge ? Fifteen hundred people don6 
m I tell 3rou it isn’t that thmp that used to happen can t 
happen now, it’s simply that they’ll happen a million' tim^ 
worse. What's the good of theones when you’ve got facts r 
Look at the things we’ve been m with Germany just this year 
alone Old Haldane over in Germany in Febmar3'' for un- 
offidal discussions.' Churchill threatening two keels to one 
if the German Navy law is exceeded. That was Marclii Jh 
April the Germans whack up their Navy Law Amendmmt, 
twelve more big ships That chap Bertrand Stewart getting , 
three-and-a-half 3'ears for espionage in Germany, and two- 
German spies caught by us here, that dhap Grasse ^ 
Wmchester Assizes, three years, and friend Armgaard Graves- 
up at Glasgow, eighteen months An Amencan 
I^pzig taHng four years’ penal for messing 
plans of the Hehgoland fortifications These five yacbung 
chaps m July arrested for espionage at Eckemford. 
too, skits of It Turkey and Italy hardly done when all 
Balkan chaps set to," to slosh Turkey. Have you sem t^day, , 
papers? ‘ I'U bet 3>-ou -they’ll send Turkey to Jiell at_l.vu*,; 
Kihsee or thereabouts before the week’s 'Out ’ 
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He had been ticking these points ofi on his fingers, much 
astonishing Sabre by his maishalhng of scattered inadents 
that had been merely rather pleasmg newspaper sensations of a 
couple of days He presented the ticked-off fingers bunched 
up together. ' There, there's concrete facts for you. Sabre 
Can you say thmgs aren’t tightenmg up ? Why, if war — ^when 
war comes, people will look back on this year, 1912, and wonder 
where in hell their eyes were that they didn’t see it. What 
are they seeing ? — ' He threw his fingers apart — None of these 
things Not one All this Doctors and the Insurance Bill 
tape, Marconi mquiry. Titanic, SufEragettes smashmg up the 
West End, bunung down Lulu Harcourt’s place, trymg to 
roast old Asqmth m the Dublm Theatre, Seddou murder, 
this triangular cncket show Hell’s own excitement because 
there’s so much ram in August and people in Norwich have 
to go about in boats, and then hell’s own huUaballoo because 
there’s no rain for twenty-two days m September and people 
get so dry they can’t spit or somethmg’ His keen face 
wrinMed up into laughter ' Eh, didn’t you read that ^ ' He 
laughed, but was immediately intense agam ' That’s all that 
really interests the people By God, they'll sit up and take 
notice of the real stuff one of these days Pretty soon 
Tightening up, I tell you Well, I’m off, Sabre When are 
you commg up to the Mess agam. Fnday? Well, guest 
night the week after. I’ll drop you a hne So long ’ 

He was off, carrying his straight back alertly up the 
street. 


vn 

His going was somehow as sudden and startling as his 
appearance had been sudden and tumultuous He had earned 
away Sabre’s thoughts as a jet from a hosepipe will spm a man 
out of a crowd ; smashed into his preoccupation as a stone 
smashing through a window upon one deep m study , galloped 
across his mind as a cavalcade thundermg through a Milage 
street— and the effect of it, and the incongruity of it, as, get- 
ting his bicycle from the office, he rode homeward, kept 
returning to Sabre's mind, as an arresting dream constantly 
will break across da5'hght thoughts. 

Nona had said that Ivbar knew she thought often of him 
' He knows I think of you ' Tliat was the v^y she h-'d put 
It. It explained that mock in lus cj'cs when they met tliat 
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dav on tlie road, acd Mrs. ^Vinfred’s xasaxk, and her ioofe-ssd 
Tvdsc:’s, that dav outside the o^ce, . * * Extraoraits^jy, 
Otwav bursting in like that iritli ali those ndicnlonssssanss. . - 
Here he was nding eioag ‘with all this reality pres^agefior- 
mouslv about him, and wdlh this strange and temble^ec^g 
of beiai? at the beginning of sotnefhing or at the end of stmt- 
thing, and \’rith this voice in his ears of ' Yea have sticcKyo' 
tents. You are upon the rrardi ; ’ aad^ there was 
up at the barracks,* miles away item reaUtits, hut as ofcsessw 
with his impossible stud as he iiiinself wih^^esc rc^t 
and nressirg dismays. What ivouid he, with ms 
of Vi'hat might lie ahead, be saying to a chap like 
or tliree years, and what would Otway with ins obs^sstons 
be saying to ? Ab, t\w or three years! . - • , 

But Kona loved him. . . . Bat hb duty ^rVas here. 

And he could have taken her beautiful body into Ids ^ , 
held her beloved face to ius. . * . But he nad said not ^ 
word of love to her, onlj’his cry of * Kona. . . - Konru . • • 

His duty was hem, . But what would the years b*^^ 

, . . But what might ha%*e been! what might haveoees. 


He dnished his ride in darkness. The Green, as he p^ 
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here and these. The windows of his home had 

t^u^ their lattices. The drive was soft wathleaves ism 

IhS 'j- 

Lamplight, and the vi«iding undertread' and ah ^ 
walled about with obscuncy. It was new. ' It 
thus now for some nights on his return. But it 
rime he had apprehended it. New. IhSemut. ^ ^ 

An endmg. . , . ^ ^ Tnw 

He left his bicyde in the roomy porch. "He 
Jinis with her costomasy friendly gneetmg. . it *. 
iondy, this. ... He opened the hall d^r 
Absointe silence. He had grown uncommonly 
Low Jinks being here, , . , Absolute . e-o on. 

coming into an emptv house. ... ■^^^kex.as^ 
coming into it, and’livdng in it, and tremendously = • 

duty in IL 


L^e an empty house. 

Tafcl ie peridot ablfaess 

‘ents »d are ap^ g, _ Yoa have sLcfc 


your 
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I 

B l*1 i.f*’ } • <'}i njjhn'it iJ.t* ‘jmJlf St rt/^nui for jndnicltial 

Voii on% laKc‘ up \Oj.it aUjlmk }ou 
Cuttird'. i! t.r, s\ith i!,«' m.ijorjtv, %ou may take up no 
aJthmk to.’, it but junui‘- jours^If m the «;lupcndous 
o{ imn af» j»r*. and dKckum anj connaction 
^^hli life It t’i.( '.j'{ nnlltr tnp|)cncc to life. TJie ostncli, 
»'t> mttrh tkt* p7>ncipjf‘, hurn.*; Ks Iic.ul in the sand, 
.uid just ‘4S iofc« «»»t j(h' the nnd ultunnloly ^'et the oitneh, 
*'> hfe. all the tnnt. i'. mas'siwlj tjettmg j'ou 
Vou Inv'e to {;<» '‘Jouft with n 

And in fktol^ir of the foflov.mg year, Oclol>cr, 1913, life 
v„i<i f^otjU’ niotn’ .It .a most tklittous and thrilling and entirely 
fi’cinalinf* *‘p<.d Iln.c n«\i.r uas such a delicious and 
t-‘.c}J}jng ijid progrts'.ixe 3 car .« bttwien October, 1912, and 
October, jfji3 

\nd it Cl rt iinly took not the remotest notice of Sabre 
Hy this October, astoundingl}* progressed in the intervening 
twch'c months, Penn}' Green Garden Home was firmly 
eslablishtd and amnrmgly flounslung 
The fame of this b-dui spread Architects visited it in 
droves and went away feeling inspired or feeling sick accord- 
ingly as worth or jealousy was the foundation of their 
diameter; other architects and contractors, bursting wUi 
*2eal, sheplicrded round it tame philanthropists m the hope 
(not inficquently justified) that the tame philanthropists 
would embark on similar schemes , entranced excursionists 
trailed round the Garden Home of a Saturday and a Sunday 
afternoon and g.ired across the hedgcicss gardens and through 
the bhndlcss windows at residents actively and obligingly 
and wilh conscious pride living ideal home-hfe in ideal homes, 
royalty and eminence in many walks of life came down with 
astounding frequency and cut first sods, laid foundation 
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stones, unlocked gates, threw open doors, unveiled 
pressed buttons, turned taps, planted tre^ 

Lmming baths, kicked footballs. 
cakes, hit buU’s-eyes. feU over planls. 

endowed, demonstrated—andaUvithM exqmsitec^^ta^, 

interest, siunpathy. aplomb and ‘ILse at 

question hpw deeply all had, as they ^1 said, 

Lart, whichever the particular cause of .the particular oc^ , 
Sion might be Unhke Oxford, which is tlie home of l^t . 
causes. Pennv Green Garden Home was the numcp’ and fte 
forang house of causes, which, however much 
langmsh elsewhere, were pretty soon shaken up anO Kepi 
mo\nng once thej' were here let loose by the roj o , ^ 
han^ graciouslj^ extended for the purpose 
reportmg notebooks fluttered, the Rev. Boom Baph . , 

suLay m a promment ‘e,l!S‘d‘?aSy 


—towards the penals durmg me nutieni» 5 . ^ 

Garden Home saw itself ivith absolute certainty in the p p 

Press on the morrow . > harden 

There w-as never a dull moment in Penny Green O 

Home and Penny Green Garden Home ws > ^joj] ' 

express purpose of showing that hfe need 

moment^ ‘ A duU man is a damned man ^ . 

Boom Baphaw in one of his admirable, and admimb 0 ^ 
addresses And the popular papers took thi^ ap notable 
Men Damned ?-and*^ ran it fo^ the ?iew of , 

success, ^citing eminent opimons for Md agai ^ 

the vicar of Penny Green Garden Home nearer bis 
Boom Baphaw, Sabre said, went another st p 

bishopnc . . t “ , 

n 

And Penny Green Garden Home in its ab^nce of d^. 

moments, but reflected the larger field 
twelve months upon which October. pvcitements. 

It was a year of dehdously varied an<3 pnbbc 

Thoroughly stimulating shocks W'ere jieveriaieiv 

by the newspapers at least once a weeK . 

what the militant suffragists, W'ere pmg f _ , 'hnrst out of 
never knew what next terrific sensarion ^ ^nd the 

the conflict between the determined Government ana 


stubborn, imperturbable Lords, you never knew what 
airman, and in what prodigious attempt, was next going to 
break Ins neck ; you never knew what mfaraous strike was 
next going to fill you with deliciously virtuous hatred of 
those damned trade-unions , you 'never knew what superbly 
lo5fal armed threat m Ulster was next going to discomfit the 
determined Government You never knew what splendid 
sensation was next in store for you in 1913 , but there always 
was a splendid sensation, lashed mto the most deliciously 
agonizing thrills by the Press ; and mellowing them all, for 
those few who thought tuppence about such trivialities, was 
the fact that international peace, like the nsing sun among 
mists, began to dissipate the storm clouds which had burst 
over the Balkans and (so the scaremongers said) had 
threatened elsewhere. 


in 

In February Lord Roberts, at Bnstol, opened a provmcial 
campaign for National Service The best people — ^that is to 
say those who did not openly laugh at it or, being scare- 
mongers, rabidly approve it— considered it a great shame and 
a great pity that the poor old man should thus victimize 
those closing years of his hfe which should have been spent 
m that honourable retirement which is the right place for 
fussy old people of both sexes and all walks of hfe 

Sabre, reading the reports of the campaign — ^two or three 
hnes— could not but reflect how events were falsifying, and 
continued to falsify, the predictions of the intense Otway m 
this connection Already, in the close of igiz. Sir Edward 
Grey had opened a Peace Conference of Turkish and Balkan 
delegates at St James's Palace, and ultimately peace was 
there signed True, general peace did not follow, and new 
and savage Balkan war broke out ; but by this time the 
business had become compheated and tiresome to the British 
pubUc — people said, * God knows who's fighting who now. 
Why doesn't somebody step in and stop it ? People knew 
quite well that a war can be stopped in a minute if only some 
mysterious person or body would do some mysterious thing , 
and they were right One Treaty of Peace stopped somethmg 
or other m August and another stopped something or other 
else m September, and in October Scrvia, havmg no doubt 
read the British scaremonger newspapers, very properly 
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complied \ritli Austria’s demands to get out of Albania wlfere- 
she had stupidly created what the Scaremonger papers declared 
was a very serious situation, and the whole tiresome business 
was happdy bundled out of its distressing attempts on 
public attention. ... - " 

Mudi more to the point in showing tqj the hannlessness of 
the bee in the bonnet of people like the intense Otway* were 
the entirely pleasant relations with Germany vanoudj?-' 
evidenced in 1913 Ihe King and Queen attended in Ber^ 
the wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter, and the popular 
in picture and paragraph told the genial British pubhc what a 
thoroughly dehghtM girl the Kaiser’s daughter was 'Pie' 
Kaiser let o 2 loud * Hochs I ’ of friendly pride, and the - 
of the world responded with warm ' Hochs ’ of 'admfiatioa 
and tribute , and the Kaiser, glowing with generous warm^, , 
celebrated the occasion by releasing and handsomely pardoniug 
three of those very' Bntish ‘ spi^ ' to whose incarceration 
in German fortresses (Sabre recalled) the intense Otway had 
attached such deep significance. This was a signal for morB 
mutual Hochs I^ter the Pnnce of Wales visited Germany^ 
and made there an extended stav of nine weels; and in 


* Hoch’d ’ back again from all quarters of the cnilized globe. - . • 
It was all splendid and gratifring and d^ply comfoj^g; 
So many * Hochs 1 ’ and such fervent and sincere * Hochs J 
never boomed across the seas of the world, and parliculany 
the North Sea or (nice and friendly to think) German Oce^' 
m any year as in the year 1913. Nor were these thunder^ 
Hochs in any way impaired, but rather decorated and xehevw^, 
by the laughter which greeted certain droll incidents of t^ 
delightful period and which fittingly' drowned the ^pitai ^ 
which the scaremonger Press ridiculously sou^t to make ou 
of them Amidst skrieks of mirth firom ^ sensible ^ 

the scaremongers asserted that the lights of mysterious airc^^‘ ^ 
had been seen mancemring over the country * Carryms 
joke a httle too far, they were properly rebidied by ^ 
denial in the German Keichstag that any' such airci^t ^ 
German aircraft ; and it was fdt that it was ' 

of the German (kjvemment, and characterise of me w 
attitude of Germany toward this countiy', thi^ ompa^ 
dispel, and without taking the least offence, the stupid hjst 
of our narive scaremongers. -- A pleasng statement- o 
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like kindl3f nature, as people pointed out to Sabre, was tlie 
courteous declaration of Admiral Tirpitz that he Lad no 
objections whatever to Mr. Churclull's ratio of ten to sixteen 
between the German and British battle fleets ; and further 
pleasant inadcnl was Mr Churchill’s proposal for a naval 
hohday to be enjoyed by both countries m order tliat the 
millions (about six) poured wastef uUy into armaments might be 
poured beneficently into the construction of the new heaven 
and the new earth upon which the Government would start 
once it could get rid of Uic vile, obdurate and effete House of 
Lords Tlie mere use of tlie term hohday showed thoughtful 
people on what jolly terms we were with Germany and Germany 
was wth us And a special committee got to work on the 
infinitely more vital business of controllmg the British pre- 
parations for the Berlin Oljnmpic Games of 1916. . . . 

It was all thoroughly dchghtful. 


Not that relations with Germany counted for anything 
in the whirl of intensely agreeable sensations of these excellent 
days Their entirely pleasing trend prevented the scare- 
mongers from interfering with full enjoyment of the mtensely 
agreeable sensations, otherwise they were, by compar^n 
With more serious excitements, completely negligible Ine 
exatements were endless and of every nature At: one 
moment the British Pubhc was stirred to its depths in depths 
not often touched (m 1913) by reading of Scott s glonous 
death in the Antarctic , at another it was unspe^ably moved 
by the disquahfication of the Derby vanner for bumpmg 
and bonng In one week it was being thnlled with sympathy 
by the superb heroism and the appalhng death roll, ^9, m 
the Welsh coUiery disaster at Senghenydd, m pother tb^d 
with horror and indignation at the basen^s of a sympathetic 
strike In one month was immense excitement because the 
stnke of ir.ooo insufferable London taxi-<^vers drove every- 
body into the splendid buses , and in jmother monfe imm^e 
excitement because the strike of all the insufferable London 
bus-dnvers drove everybody into the splendid taxis . . 

M Pegond accomphshed the astoundmg feat of flying upside 
down at Juvisy without being killed and then came and flew 
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upside down without being killed at Brooklands. One 
flew over the Simplon Pass and another over the^^ps. 
Colonel Cody flew to his deatli in one waterplane, and ivir ■ 
Hawker made a superb failure to fly around Great Bn tain 1 
another waterplane The sufDcagiSts threw noisome ana 
inflammable matter into the letter-boxes, bombs^mto Jnn 
Lloyd George’s house at Walton and into other almost equally 
sacred shnnes of the great, stones into windows, a^s m 
pictures, chamed tlieir misgmded bodies to railings and > 
lammed their miserable bodies mto pnsons, hunger struck tn 
abommable bodies out agam, and hurled th^ 
bodies in front of the sacred race for the Derby at Eps » 
and the only less sacred race for the Gold Cup at Ascot. , 

It was temfic ' ' 

At one moment the loyal public were thnUed by tne 
mficent enrolment of tlie Ukter Volunteers, and / 

moment outraged by the seditious and mutmous ^ a 
the Nationahst Volunteers, in one month me devo 
Commons read a third tune the Home Rule Bill, tl^’ J , 
Church Disestablishment Bill and the Plural "V j 

m the very same month the stiff-necked and ab^nabie j^o 
for the third time tlirew out the Home Rule Bin, the 
Church Disestabhshment Bill and the Plural Voting 
It was temfic The neivspapers could scarcely prm > 
anything, temfically enough Adjectives and epithets 
exhausted with overwork and burst The 
meamng There was sudi a welter of cnses that the e^ 
of those that came to a head was unnoticed, and 
into the obscurest comers of the newspapers, oei . 
alarming swellmg of those freshly rushing to' 8 ^ -npter- 
every hand were Determined Protests and Dnflincmng 
nunation One hundred and twenty 12,1] , 

demonstrated m Hyde Park against the the 

two himdred and eighteen thousand men in Ulster s ^ 
Convention agamst Home Rule ; tens of j?,,: aid 

represented by the British Medical Association, ^A(.t 
flatly refused to serve under the National 
thousands of non-militant suffragists Views 

militant pilgnmage to London andlaid 
before Mr Asqmth — and all these 'noble and P 
sons and daughters of freedom — churchmen, of 

men, and non-militants, and many hundreds or m -pfess, 
■■ others similarly mspued — -were hailed ^as^ such 3 - 
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of Liberty and once and for all overthrow the tyranny of the 
insufferable Second Chamber. The devoted Second Chamber 
was agonizingly informed that it must hang together "as the 
Bulwark of Freedom against the hcence and anarchy of the 
insufferable I^dicals Unionists and Ulstermen were bidden 
to hang together agamst the disruption of the Kmgdom. 
EvCTybody was called upon to hang together, and to a certain, 
extent hung, against the suffragists. And m feeble and 
stupid imitation of these superb and devoted mobilizations" 
for self-support, everybody was called upon by Lord Roberts 
to hang together, and nobody hung, in enrolment forTJational 
Service. 


V 

“ ^ 1 

A year of violent feehngs violently expressed j and anndst 
tliem and because of them. Sabre found ivitli new certainty 
that he had no violent feehngs Increasingly he came to 
know that he had well expressed his constitutional habit, 
the outstandmg trait in his character, when, on the day of that 
talk in the office wth Nona, he had spoken of lus disastrous 
inabihty — disastrous from the pomt of view of being satis- 
factory to smgle-minded persons, or of pulling out tliat 
big boommg stuff called success — ^to see a thing, whatever it < 
might be, from a smgle pomt of view and go all out ior it ^ 
from that pomt of view. * Convictions,' he had said, and 
often in the welter of antagonistic convictions of I9I3» thought 
agam, ‘ Convictions If you're going to pull out this big 
boommg stuff they call success, if you're gomg to be sutlsfoctofy 
to anybody or to anythmg, you must shut down on every* 
body s point of view but your own You must have con- '< 
victions .^md narrower than that— -not only convictions 
but conviction Conviction that your side is the right siQ6^ 
and that the other side is wrong, wrong to blazes ' 

And he had no such convictions Above all, and 
emphatically, he had never the conviction that his siu^ 
whichever side it might be m any of the issues daily tabled for , 
men’s' discussion, was the right side and. the other side tn , 
wrong and wicked and disastrous side. Jn an hour of vimen j . 
opiiuons, he was by their very violence swayed nway 
them, their ground washed away from under, his feet ^ - He w 

by tradition and upbringmg and natural indmation a suppor 

of the iinnpr /-locac. ..... .. m *r> .^.,,11 fii/am - the better* 



educated classes — but five minutes in tlie company of his class 
engaged m cursing the Liberal government and all their works, 
and the tradc-unionisls and all their conspiracies, threw him 
angnlj’’ and clumsily (liis habitual weakness of expression) 
into defence of the unspeakable tribes , . , , 

* Damn it, man, you’re nothing belter than a socialist, he 
was told in the course of a tirade at the Golf Clubj 

* I'm merely saying,' he would reply, * 3'ou can t help seeing 
their point of view You can’t pretend that chances axe 
equal, or opporlunitj' equal, or reward equal You can say it s 
devilish hard, impossible, if you like, to level up the brick- 
layer’s boy's start in life with the baronets boys start in 
life, and impossible to level up pay for a day s work with a 
spade to a day’s w'ork in a profession. You can say that 
But I’m damned if you can say it's all equal or say that tlw 
underdog doesn’t naturally sometimes think it s unfair 1 

damned if you can say that ‘ r ^ -u • 

And the other ' Well, I damned well can Look liere— 
And he would show with much heat hovv he fouW . and the 
more furiously he showed it the more strongly Sabre w^ould 
see the rottenness and worthlessness of the bigoted arguments 
and the more strongly be driven into the opposite camp 


VI 


And on the very next mommg he would be 
precisely the same argument with Twymng 
very prmciples for his attitude towards which he had been 

denounced at the Golf Club On one such ! 

this chap Coates,’ cned Tivymng. dragging a news^per out of 
his Docket Twvning was of the class of person who always 

carries a newspaper in his pocket and 

as thoueh nullmc out an unwilhng witness bV the necK 

“oSSf On" of yonr harmelsV (Tngging at the nnhappy 

""Sre knew this bcgmmng the class attaA 
not He’s one of your baronets Created Not mhentea 
Fierce tues newspaper by the neck in one hand, jacket by 
thrScS^ti to^oler >reatedl 
down, you mean 1 Well, here s his will in 
momma Here you are Have you seen it ? i 

One mifhon seven seventy-three Million and three-quarter 
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What right’s he got to leave a milhon and three-quarters ? * 
'Earned it, I suppose’ , , 

' Earned it ! Earned it 1 I tell you who earned it. His 
emplo5'ds earned it That's who earned ,it» Not Sir James 
Cotton-Spinner Money-Spmner Coates, Bart' 

At once Sabre stiffened for capitalism ' Well, he paid his 
employes for earning it, didn't he ? ' 

' Paid tliem ! What did he pay them ? Are any of them 
going to leave a million and three-quarters do you suppose ? ' 

Violence, venom, hatred was in Tnyning’s voice' and 
appeared in spittle at the comers of his mouth ; and the venom 
disgusted Sabre, and the horrible spittle disgusted him and 
made him loathe the class of mmd that had such venom 
and sudi habits : ' Look here, Twyning, what do you earn m a 
year ? ’ 

'What’s that got to do ivith it? I'm not talking about 
what’s earned, I’m talking about what’s amassed and left in 
the family at death. That milhon's the people’s money and 
ought to go back to the people, not to Clarence Coates and ^ 
Archibald Coates and Victoria Coates and Erm5mtrude Coates 
and all the rest of the Coateseses What nght have they got; 
to it ? ’ _ - 

' Very well Take that Suppose you died to-morrow 

and left a thousand or five thousand * > * 

' Hut ! ’ snorted Tuymng , ‘ 

' Well, you keep a servant. She works with her h^ds and 
leaves you leisure when you’re at home to work yd£h yo® 
head Well, you'd leave your thousand to your son, wouldn t 
you ? Would you expect your servant to have it ^ VWiat s 
the difference ? ’ ' ' ^ 

'The difference is all the difference m the' world 
talking about a milhon and three-quarters Not a thousand 
' It’s only a difference of degree The principle's the sam^ ^ - 
Man ahve, you could go out mto the street tins jnmute and 
find a dozen poor devils just as en\dous of what you earn, o 
your position, as you are of milhonaires Can’t you see^ 
fhat ^ Can't you see that the state you live in is just ^ 
much luxury and wealth to the charwoman who does a,day s, 
work for you for half-a-crown as Coates's position is luxury and , 
wealth to you ? ' ' - ‘ 

‘ No. I can't, because it isn't. But I'll tell yon this, Sabre^^ 
things aren’t going on like tbit; much longer. There’s going t 
be equal distribution and equal opportunity or the people ^ 



will Icnow why. England’s a class country. A class pleasure 
ground. Well, it's going to be a masses’ country ' 

* Well, God help It,* Sabre said heatedly and turned to his 
desk, driven by what he considered these maddening fallacies 
as strongly' into the opposite camp as at the Golf Club he had 
been dn\cn out of it by its own rotten and worlhltss argu- 
ments 

But he would flee from it directly its next champion came 
along 

He used to think ; ‘ I can't stand shouting and I can't stand 
smashing And that’s all there is TJicsc newspapers and 
these arguments 3'ou hear, it's all shouting and smashing 
It's never llnnking and building It’s all destructive , never 
constructive All blind hatred of the other views, never 
fair examination of them You get some of these Unionists 
together, my class, my friends They say absolutely nothing 
else but damning and blasting and foaming at Lloyd George 
and Asquith and the trade-unionists Absolutely nothing 
else at all And j'ou get some of these other chaps together, 
or their newspapers, and it’s exactly the same thing the other 
way about And yet we’re all m the same boat There’s 
only one life — only one living — and we’re all m it Come 
mto It the same way and go out of it the same way ; and all 
up against the same real facts as we are against the same 
weather Tliat fire tlie other night in High Street All 
sorts of people, every sort of person, lent a hand in putting it 
out And that fnghtful raihvay disaster at AisgiU, all sorts 
of people worked together in rescuing No one stopped to 
ask whether the passengers were first class or third Well, 
that’s the sort of thing that gets me Fire and disaster — 
those are facts and everybody gets to and deals witli them 
And if there was a big war everybody would get to and fight 
It And yet all these political and social things are just 
as much facts that affect everybody, and all anybody can do 
IS to shout and smash up the other man’s nghts in them 
*Hiey all do it — everythmg Rehgion's as bad as any 
— ^worse Here's one of these Bishops saying he can’t 
countenance Churchmen preaching in chapels or dissenters 
bemg invited to preach m churches because the Church must 
stand by the rock principles of its creed and to preach in a 
chapel would mean politely not touching on those principles 
You’d thmk heaven didn’t come into the business at all 
And you’d thmk that life doesn’t come mto the business of 
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living at all. All smashing . . Well, I can’t stick shouting 

and I can’t stick smashing.’ 

VII 

Something of these views he one day expressed to Pike, the ' 
Editor of Uie Tidhorough County Tunes He was taken into, 
the County Tunes Office by business connected with an^ error 
in the ffim’s standing account for advertisement notices 
and, encountenng Pike outside his room, entered ivith him 
and talked. 

Pike was a man of nearly sixty with furiously black and 
luxuriant hair He had been every sort of journalist in > 
America and m London, and some years previously had been 
brought into the Editorship of the County Times The Press, > 
broad-based in the liberty of the English people and superbly 
impervious to ivliatever temptation to jump in the direction 
the cat jumps, is, on the other hand, smgularly sensitive to ' 
apparently inconsequent trifles m the hves of ' its proprietary.' 
Pike, with his reputation, was brought into the Editorship of 
the County Times solely because the proprietor late in life- 
suddenly mamed The wife of the proprietor desmng.to 
share a knighthood wuth her husband, the propnetor, anxious 
to please, but unwilhng to pay, incontinently sacked the 
tame editor who was beguihng an amiable dotage with 
County Twines and looked about for a wild editor, -whom ‘ 
unquestionably he found m Jlr. Pike , ‘ ‘ \ u' 

The breath of tlie County Times became as the breath of , 
life to the Tory tradition, and burst from its columns as me < 
breath of a fiery furnace upon all that was opposed to tliB'" 
Tory tradition The propnetor felt that his knighthood WM 
assured as soon as the tide of Liberahsm turned, and ‘the. 
County Times, which could not notice even a Baptist harv^' 
festival without snortmg fire and brimstone upon it, said 
that the tide of Radicodism — ^it did not print tlie words Liberm 
or Liberalism — 'Was turning everj'^ day About such a wee* 
the County Times said that the tide of Radic^ism * defimteiy 
turned last night ’ ' ' " 

Pike w'as a man of extraordinarily violent language. Com , 
sequent no doubt on the restraint of halting to wnte alwa;^ 
in pnn table language, his vocal discussion of the 
which he wrote was mainly in Unprintable He 
trade-uruomsts always as ' those swine and^dOgs ' and or ^ 




members of the Government as 'those dogs and s\vme.’ 
Swine and dogs being refined and temperate euphuisms for 
the epithets Mr Pike actually employed 
However he heard Sabre's stumbhng penods tolerantly 
out and tolerantly dealt with him 
‘Excuse me, Sabre, but that sort of stuff's absolutely 
fatal— fatal It's simply compromise Compromise The 
most fatal defect in the English character ' 

Sabre happened to be stout enough on this particular 
point. ‘ That’s just what it isn’t Precisely what it isn’t. 
I loathe compromise. More than anythmg Compromise is 
accepting a little of what you know to be wrong in order to 
get a httie of what you imagine to be nght ' 

Pike made a swift note m shorthand on his blotting pad 
'Exactly WeU?’ 

' Well, that’s just the opposite to what I mean I mean 
accepting, admitting what you know to be right ’ 

, Pike smote his hand upon the blottmg pad ' But, damn 
It, those dogs and swine never are nght ’ 

' There you are 1 ' said Sabre 

And there they were, shouting, smashing , and Sabre could 
not do either and retired dismayed from the arenas of both. 
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I T much affected his relations with those nearest to bin> 

with Mabel, with Mr Fortime, and with Twynmg In 
those months, and in the months foUowmg, the year changmg 
advancing in equal exatements and strong opinions 
through Wmter mto Spnng, he found himself increasingly out 
01 favour at the Precincts and mcreasingly estranged m his 

fn J^etached and reflective 

in the fond detachment of the daily bicycle nde, awake at 
night mentally pacing about the assembled parts of his puzzles 
iw complete impartiality that the cause of 

incse effects was entirely of his own making ‘ I can’t stick 
m smashing ' I can’t help seeing the bits of nght 

•^£ 5 “ ‘2 o” tiat was the eficct of the complaint 

Really, Sabre, I find it most difficult to get on wffi 
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nowadays/ Mr. Fortune used to say. ‘We seem nevet'to 
agree We are perpetually at loggerheads Loggerheads, i 
do most strongly resent being perpetually bumped and bruised 
by unwilling participation in a gnndmg congestion of Logger- 

IxGSlds ^ - 

And Twyning : ‘ Well, I simply can't hit it off' with j'ou 
That’s all there is to it I try to be friendly ; but if you can t, 
hear Lloyd George’s name without taking up that kina ,01 
attitude, well, all I can say is you're trying to put social 
barriers in a place where there’s no room for social barriers, 

and that’s in business.’ , ■■ i.* 1 t 

And Mabel • ' Well, if you want to Icnow what I think, 1 
dunk you're getting simply impossible to get oh wnth 
simply never think the same as other people think. I 
have thought it was only common decency at a time like this 
to stand up for your own class ; but, no. It's always you _ 
own class that’s in the wrong and the common people who are*, 
m the nght ’ , " 

‘Always’ He began to hate the word Always. 
true In those exciting and intensely opinionated days 4 * 
seemed there was never a subject that came up, 
the Precincts or at home, but he found himself on tl« om ' 
side of the argument and giving intense displeasure 
he was on the other side In Mabel’s case — ^lie did u 
particularly trouble himself about what Twymng and Imr^ 
thought — ^but in Mabel’s case, much set on his duty, to ^ 
her happiness, he came to prepare with care for the ^ 

places of their intercourse But never with success ' “ < 

whose aggravations drove her to her angriest 
how utterly impossible he was to get on with 
dangerous as they were approached : he would nde in to 
with her amicably or with a slack rem — ^and suddenly, g 

ously, unexpectedly, he would be floundenng, the reia 
between them yet a little more deeply floundered 

Such utterly harmless-looking places " , / for 

‘ And those are the people, mind you,' said M^el P jj ; 
the first time — ‘ those are the people that we have 
stamps for Lloyd George for I * ' . 1 /Af 

This was because High Jmlre.had been sera going > 
her afternoon with what Mabel described to Sabre as ^ 

■ pery, gee-gaw parasol " 

The expression amused him.' ^ Well, why shouldn 
Jinks buy a trumpery, gee-gaw parasol ? 


' 1 do wjsli joii wouldn't cftll her High Jinks Because she 
can't afford a trunrjXTj^ gec-gaw jrarasol ' 

He spoke bcnuiscdly. No need for caution that he could 
SCO. ‘Will, I don't know ... I rather like to see them 
going out in a bit of fincrj' . .* 

Mabel sniffed ' Well, your taste ! Scr\'anls look really 
nice in their caps and aprons .ind their black, if they only knew 
it In their bit of finer}', as you call it, they look too awful 
for words ' 

Signs of fljang up He roused himself to avert it * Oh, 
rather I agree. Wliat I meant was I think it's rather nice 
to sec them decking themselves out when they get away from 
their work Kather pathetic ' 

' Pathetic • ' 

She )iad flown up 

He said quickly ‘ No, but look here, Mabel, wait a bit I 
ought to have e.\plaincd \Vliat I mean is they have a pretty 
rotten time, all that class Wlicn High Jinks puts up a 
trumpery, gcc-gaw parasol she's human That's pathetic, only 
being human once a week and alternate Sundays And when 
you get a life that finds pleasure m a tnimpery, gee*gaw parasol, 
well, that's more pathetic still See ? ' 

Heal anxiety in liis ' Sec ? ' But the thing was done ' No, 

I absolutely don't. Pathetic I You really arc quite impos- 
sible to get on w'lth I've given up even tr^ng to understand 
your ideas Pathetic 1 ' She gave her sudden laugh 
* Oh, ivell,' said Sabre 
Deeper foundered J 


II 

And precisely the same word — apathetic — came up between 
them in the matter of Miss Bypass Miss Bypass was com- 
panion to Mrs Boom Bagshaw, the mother of Mr Boom Bag- 
shaw Mabel hated Miss Bypass because Miss Bypass was, 
she said, the rudest creature she ever met And ' of course ' 
Sabre took the opposite view — the ndiculous and maddenmg 
view — that her abommably rude manner was not rude but 
pathetic 

The occasion was an afternoon call paid at the vicarage Of 
all houses in the Garden Home Sabre most dreaded and feared 
the vicarage He paid this call, with shuddenng, in pursuance 
of his endeavour to do With Mabel things that gave her plea- 
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sure (And 'm tlie most uncongenial of them, as this call at 
the vicarage, he used to think, characteristicdly, ' After all, 
I haven't got the decency to do what she’s specially asked— 
give up the bike nde ') 

The Vicarage drawing-room w'as huge, handsomel}^ furnished, 
much adorned \vith signed portraits of royal and otherwise 
celebrated persons, and densely crowded with devoted parish-, 
loners Among them tlie Rev. Boom Bagshaw moved sulkily 
to and fro ; amidst them, on a species of raised throne, Mrs 
Boom Bagshaw gave impressive audience Tlie mother of the, 
Rev Boom Bagshaw was a massive and formidable woman 
who seemed to be swaddled in several hundred garments of 
heavy crepe and stiff satin She bore a distinct resemblance 
to Queen Victona , but there was stuff m her and upon her to 
make several Queen Victonas About the room, but chiefly, 
as Sabre thought, under his feet, fussed her six very small dogs 
These were c^led Fee, Fo and Fum, which w'ere brown toy 
Poms , and Tee, To, Turn, which were black toy Poms, and 
the SIX were the espeaal care and duty of hliss Bypass. Eveiy 
day Miss Bypass, who was taU and pale and ugly, w'as to be 
seen stnding about Penny Green and the G^den Home m 
process of exercising the dogs , the dogs, for their part, shmimg 
their importance and decorating the pavements m accordance, 
with the engaging habits of their lovable charactenstics In 
the drawing-room Miss Bypass 'occupied herself m' stooping 
about after tlie six, extractmg bread and butter fromstheifi 
mouths — ^they were not allowed to eat bread mid butter— ana 
raising them for the adonng inspection of visitors unable a 
the moment eitlier to adore Mr Boom Bagshaw or to prostra e 
themselves before tlie throne of Queen Victoria Booin, 
Bagshaw ^ ' 

Few spoke to Miss Bypass Those who did were 
m the curiously defiant manner which was her habit nnd wni 
was called by Mabel abommably rude, and by Sabre patne • 
As he and Mabel were taking their leave he had Miss BjTpnss , 
momentary conversation, Mabel standmg by , ,, 

' Hullo, hliss Bypass Haven’t manned to.see you m, - 
this crowd How’re thmgs with you ? *( - '' ' , , 

'I’m perfectly well, thank you.’ " 

‘ Been readmg an3dhing lately ? I saw you conung,n 
the hbrary the other day with a stack of books , - - ' ^ 

Miss B3rpass gave the impression , of bracing ners , 
though against suspected attack 'Yes, and they-w ^ , 


my own reading, thank you I suppose you tlihught they 
^\crc for Mrs Boom Bagshaw? ’ 

Certainly her manner was extraordinarily hostile Sabre 
took no notice 

‘ No, I bet they were your oiin You're a great reader, I 
know ’ 

Her tone was almost bitter ‘ I suppose you think I read 
nothing but Dickens and that sort of tiling ' 

' Well, you might do a good deal worse, you know There’s 
no one like Dickens, talung everything together ’ 

She flushed You could almost see she was going to say 
something rude ‘ Tliat's a very kind thing to say to unedu- 
cated people, Mr Sabre It makes them think it isn’t lack 
of education that prevents them enjoying more advanced 
writers But I don't suffer from that, as it so happens I 
daresay some of my reading would be pretty hard even for 
you ’ 

Sabre felt Mabel pluck at his sleeve He glanced at her 
Her face was very angry ]\Iiss Bypass, dchvered of her sharp 
words, was deeper flushed, her head drawn back He smiled 
at her ' Wiy, I’m sure it would. Miss Bypass I tell you 
what, we must have a talk about reading one day, shall we ? 

I think It would be rather jolly to exchange ideas ' 

An extraordinary and rather alarmmg change came over 
l^hss Bypass's hard face Sabre thought she was going to cry 
She said in a thick voice . ' Oh, I don’t reaUy read anythmg 
particularly good It’s only — Mr. Sabre, thank you She 
turned abruptly away \ 

\^^cn they were outside Mabel said , ' How extraordinary 
you are i ’ 

' Eh ? What about ^ ’ 

' Making up to that girl hke that » ^ I never heard such rude- 
ness as the way she spoke to you ’ 

Sabre said ' Oh, I don’t know ’ , , ^ 

' Don't know ! When you spoke to her so pohtely and the 

way she answered you I And then you reply quite pleasantly 
> 

He laughed ‘You didn’t expect me to give her a hard 
punch in the eye, did you ^ 

' No, of course I didn't expect you to give her a hard punch 
m the eye But I should have thought you’d have had more 
sense of your own dignity than to take no notice and mvite 
her to have a talk one day ’ 
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He thought, ' Here we are -again 1 ’ He said . ' Well, but 
look, Mabel I don't think she means it for rudeness She is 
rude of course, beastly rude , but, you know, that manner of 
hers always makes me feel frightfully sorry for her. 

' Yes, haven't you noticed many people like her vuth &at 
defiant sort of way of speaking — ^people not very well educated, 
or very badly off, or in rather a dependent position, and mos 
frightfully consaous of it They think every one is looking 
down on them, or patronizing them, and ^e is they r 

on the defensive all the time Well, that s awfifily patheti , 


She said ' I'm not listenmg, you kno\v - 

He was startled ' Eh ? ' , ^ ^ i. mr t 

' I say I'm not listening. I always taow that whenever i 
say anything about anyone I dislike you iminemately 
making excuses for them, so I siniply doiit h^en ^ 
He mastered a sudden feehng withm him. . Well, i 

burst of laughter ' You think such extraor ary 

pathetic, I wonder you don’t st^t an ig„ye you 

He halted and faced her. * Look here, I think I U lea y 

here I think I’ll go for a bit of a walk , 

Pretty hard, sometimes, not to . . ’ , , ' 


*** , 1 

At the Precincts the increasing habit of of 

of things was confined, m its increasing P j ' exciting 
how impossible he was to get on ^wth. the 

incidents of pubhc affairs ; but Uie r^ult me 
result was that, just as, on opening of stepping 

at night, he had that chiU and of a morning, 

into an empty house, so, on entermg the ^ deserted 

he came to have again that sensatipn ^ 

habitation into which he was stepping * desire ^ 

welcome there . he began to nde , he begin 

for the escape and deta^ment ^Shsense'dfappfe- 

to approach its termination at either en ' \ ' 

, hension, ^aduaUy of dismay 


They were as unexpected, the conflicts of opinion, in the 
office as they were at home The subject would come up, he 
would enter it according to his ideas and without foreseeing 
trouble, and suddenly he would find himself in acute opposition 
and giving acute offence because he was in acute opposition 

The Suffragettes The day when Mr Fortune received 
through the post letters upon which mihtancy had squirted its 
oppression and its determination in black and viscid form 
through the aperture of the letter-box ‘ And you're stickmg 
up for them ! ' declared Mr Fortune in a very great passion. 
‘You're dehberately sticking up for them You — ^pahl — 
pouff f paff I I have got the abommable stuff all over my 
fingers ’ 

Sabre displayed the ' ivnnkled up nut * of his Puzzlehead 
boyhood ‘ I’m not sticlung up for them I detest their 
methods as much as you do I think they’re monstrous and 
indefensible All I said was that, things being as they are, 
you can't help seeing that their homble ways are brmging the 
vote a jolly sight nearer than it’s ever been before Milhons 
of people who never would have thought about woman suffrage 
are thinking about it now These women are advertising it 
as It never could be advertised by calmly talkmg about it, 
and you can't get anything nowadays except by shouting and 
s m ashing and abusmg and advertising I only wish you could 
No one listens to reason It’s got to be what they call a whirl- 
wind campaign or go without That’s not sticking up for them 
It’s simply recognizmg a rotten state of affairs ’ 

' And I say to you,’ returned Mr Fortune, scrubbing funously 
at his fingers with a duster, ‘ and I say to you what I seem to be 
perpetually forced to say to you, that your ideas are becoming 
more and more repugnnni to me There^s not a solitary subject 
comes up between us but you adopt m it what I desire to call 
a stubborn and contumaaous attitude towards me Whoof I ’ 
He blew a cyclonic blast down the speaking-tube ‘ Send 
Parker up here Farhsr / Send 'ParUr up here ! Parker ! 
’Parker I Parker I Pah I Pouff J Paff I— now it’s all over the 
speaking-tube ! I am by no means recovered yet, Sabre, I 
am very far from bemg yet recovered, from your remarks 
yesterday on the Welsh Church Disestabhshment Bill Let 
me remind you again that your attitude was not only very 
pamful to me m my capacity of one in Holy Orders, it was also 
outrageously opposed to the traditions and standing of this 
firm We are out of sympathy. Sabre. We are senously out 
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of sympathy , and let me tell you tliat you would do well to 
reflect whether you are not dangerously out of sympathy/ 
Let me ' 

TIic door porter entered in the venerable presence of the 
summoned Parker, much agitated 

Sabre began • ‘ If you can't sec what I said about the Dis- ' 
estabhslunent Bill ' 

‘ I did not see ; I do not see , I cannot see and I Shall not 
see I ‘ 

Sabre moved towards his door ' Well, I'd better be attend- ' 
ing to my work If anything I ’ve said annoyed it cor taiiily ^ 

was not intended to ' 

And there followed him into his room ' ' Pummicc-stone 1 
Piunmice-stonc 1 Pummicc-stone 1 Go to the chemist's' ^d 
get some pummice-stone Very wcU then, sir, don't stand 

there stanng at me, sir 1 ’ ^ “ 


IV 

• Like living in two empty houses : empty this end,^ 
empty that end More frequently, for these estrangements, - 
appeMed to him the places of his refuge : the room of his 
mind, that private chamber wherein, retired, he assembled the' 
parts of his puzzles , that familiar garment in which, invested,' 
he sat among the fraternity of his thoughts , the evenings 
with Young Perch and old Mrs Perch: the evenings with Mr , 
Fargus 

Most strongly of all called anotlier refuge ; and this, because 
it called so strongly, he kept locked Nona 

They met no more frequently than, prior to her t%vo years 
absence, they had been wont to meet in the ordinaiy course of 
neighbourly hfe , and their lives, by their situations, were 
much detached Northrepps was only visited, never resided 
at for many months together ' * 

His resolution was not to force encounters Once, very 
shortly after that day of her disclosure, he had said to heri 
‘ Look here, we're not going to have any arranged meeting, 
Nona. I’m not strong enough — ^not strong enough to rfesist 
I couldn't bear it.’ ' 

She answered, ‘ You're too, strong, Marko You’re too 
strong to do what you think you ought not to do , it isn t 
not being strong enough ' 

He told her she was very wrong ' That’s eivinff me strength 



of diaracfcr. I havcnH any slrcn.^lh of character at all 
Tlnt'-^ been my faihiip all my hfc I tell you \\hat I've got 
insfcid. I’vp pot the most frightfully, the most cursedly, 
vn ul sen'-e of \\ hat’s right in my ou n personal conduct Lots 
of jKoplc ha\cn*i. I tnv\ them They can do what they 
like But 1 know what I ought to do I know it so absolutely 
that there's no cvnice for me when I don't do it, certainly no 
credit if I do I go in wath mv cj esopen or I stay out merely 
liccause my eyes are opdi riicic’s nothing in that If it’s 
an\ thing it's contemptible' 

Jihc said, ' Tcadi me to be conlcnipliblc ' 


V 


In those w ords he had expressed his composition WHiat he 
had not revealed — that verj' vividness of sense of what w'as 
nght (and what was wrong) in his conduct forbidding it — w-as 
the corroding struggle to preserve the path of his duty Be- 
cause of that struggle he kept locked Uie refuge that Nona was 
to him m lus dismays He would have no meetings with her 
save only such as thnee happy chance and most kind circum- 
stance might apportion I'Jiat was within the capacity of 
Ills strength lie could ' at least ’ (he used to think) prevent 
his limbs from taking him to her But his mind . His mind 
turned to her, automatically, when he was off his guard, as a 
swing door ever to its frame , frantically, w hen he would abate 
it, as a prisoned animal against its bars By day, by night, 
in Fortune’s company, in Mabel's company, in solitude, his 
mind turned to her This was the refuge he kept locked, 

using the expression and envisaging it 

He used to tlunk ‘ Of course I fail Of course she's always 
m my mind But w'hile I make the effort to prevent it, while 
I do sometimes manage to wrench my mind away, I’m keeping 
fit , I'm able to go on putting up some sort of a fight I’m 
able to help her 

To help her . . . But helping her, unfolding before her in 
his own measured words, as one pronouncmg sentence, recti- 
tude’s austere asylum for them pains, watching her while she 
listened, heanng her gentle acquiescence — these were most 
ternble"to his governance upon lumsclf 
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He said one day : ' You see, fiere’s this, Nona Life's got 
one We’re m the thing All the time you’ve got to go on 
You can’t go back one smgle second. Wliat you've done" 
you’ve done It may take onl}^ a minute in the domg, or in 
the saying, but it’s done, or said, for all j^our life, perhaps for 
the whole of some one else's hfe as well That's terrific, 
Nona . . 

' Nona, that’s how life gets us , there's ]ust one way we can 
get life and that’s by thinking foru'ard before we do a tiling 
By remembenng that it's gomg to be there for alwaj's \\'hat's ' ' 
in our hearts for one another, Nona, is no hurt to to-morrow . 
or to next year or to twenty j'ears hence, either to our oAvn 
hves or to anyone else’s — ^no hurt while it’s only there and not 
expressed, or acted on I've never told you what’s m my 
heart for you, nor you told me what's m your heart for me 
It must remain hke that Once that goes everything goes. 
It's only a question of time after that And after that, agam, 
only a question of time before one of us looks back and wishes 
for the years over agam . ' ' 

She made the sm^est motion of dissent. 

He said, ‘ Yes There’s right and wrong, Nona Nothmg 
else in betiveen No compromise No way of getting round 
them or over them Y ou must be either one thing or the other 
Once we took a step towards wrong, there it is for ever, and all 
its homble things wth it— deceit, concealment, falsehood, 
subterfuge, pretence • vile and beastlj'^ things hke that. I 
couldn’t endure them , and I much less could endure thinking 
I had caused you to suffer them And then on through that 
mire to dishonour . It's easy, it sounds rather fine, to 
say the world well lost for love , but honour, honour's not well 
lost for anything You can’t replace it , I couldn't . ' 

The austere asylum of their pams He looked back' upon 
it as he had unfolded it He looked forw'ard across it as, most 
stem and bleak, it awaited them He cned with a sudden 
lou^ess, as though he protested, not before her, but before ’ 
arbitrament m the high court of destiny : ' But I cannot help’ 
you upward , I can only lead you downward ' 

She said, ‘ Upward, Marko You help me upward.’, 

Her gentle acqmescence ! , ’ „ " ' < 

There sweptnpon him,' as one reckless m sudden, surge^oj 




intoMcation, mosi pafcionate desire to take her m his arms; 
and on her lips to cnish to /ragments (he barriers of conduct 
he had in damnable sophistries erected , and in her cars to 
breathe ; * You an beloved to me I Honour, Iioncsty, virtue, 
rectitude— -vords, darling, \\ord«, words, words ! J3elovcd, let 
the fomuhtions of the world go spinning, so we ha\c love ' 

He cnllcd most terribly upon liimsclf, and his self answered 
him , but shaken by that most fierce onset he said thickly, 
' I'll have this Jf ever It grows too hard for you, toll me .. 
tell me ’ 

vn 

It must be kept locked In gnevous doubt of Ins own 
strcngili, in loneliness more lonely for his doubt, more deeply, 
as advancing summer IcngUicned out Ins w'akmg solitude, he 
explored among his inmost thoughts , more eagerly, m rdief 
from their perplcMtics, turned to tlic companionship of Fargus 
and the Perches How vciy, very glad they always w'cre to 
see him 1 It was the strong happiness they manifested in 
greeting him that most deeply gave the pleasure he had in 
Uieir company He often pondered the fact It was, in their 
manifestation of it, as though he brought them something — 
something very pleasurable to them and that they much 
wanted Certainly he, for his own part, received sucli from 
them a sense of warmth, a kindling of the spirit, a glowing 
of all his affections and perceptions 

His mind would explore cunoiisly along this tram of thought. 
He came to determine that infinitely the most beautiful thing 
ui life was a face lighting up with the pleasure of fnendship , 
in Its apotheosis irradiating with the wonder of love That 
frequent idea of Ins of tlie ' wanting something ' look m the 
faces of half the people one saw he thought that the greeting 
of some one loved might well be a touching of the quality that 
was to seek The weanest and the most wistful faces were 
sheerly transfigured by it . . But he felt it was not entirely 
the secret The greeting passed ; the hght faded , the wanting 
returned But he determined the key to the solution lay 
within that ambit. The happiness was there It was here in 
hfe, found, realized, in loving meeting, as warmth is found on 
stepping from shadow into the sun The thing lacking was 
something that would fix it, render it permanent, establish it 
in the being as the heart is rooted in the body . . Some- 
thing ? What ? 
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/ He thought ' Well, why is it that children’s faces arc alwaj>s* 
happy There's soraetliing they must lose as they grow oui 
of childhood It’s not that cares and troubles come , the 
absurd troubles of childhood are ]ust as terrific troubles to 
them as grown-ups’ cares are to grown-ups No, it is that 
something IS lost . . Well, what had I as a child that I have 

not as a man ? . . Would it be hope ? Would it be faith ? . 
Would it be belief ? . . ' - , - 

"He thought . ‘ I wonder if they’re all the same, those tliree 
— ^belief, faith, hope ? Belief m hope Faith m hope. It 
may be . . Is it that a child knows no limitation to hope ? 
It can hope impossible things But a man hopes no further 
than he can see . . I wonder . . .’ 

And suddenly, in one week, hfe from its armoury discharged 
two events upon him In the next week one upon the world 


* 
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T owards the end of July there was some particularly' 
splendid excitement for the newspaper-reading pubUc. ' 
Ireland provided it , and the newspapers, as the events enlarged 
one upon the other, could scarcely find type big enoughs to 
keep pace \nth them On the 21st, the Kmg caused a con- 
ference of British and Irish leaders to assemble at Buckingham ^ 
Palace On the 24th, the Bntish and Insh leaders departed 
from Buckingham Palace in patriotic haloes of national cham-. 
pions who had failed to agree ' m pnnciple or detail ' Dead- 
lock and Cnses flew about the streets in stupendous type ; and 
though they had been doing so almost daily for tlie past 
-eighteen months ever3'body could see, with the most dehaoiis 
thrills, that these were more firmly locked deadlocks and ^ 
more cntical cnses than had ever before.come whooping out 
of the inexhaustible store where they were kept for the public 
entertainment >Austria, and then Germany, made a not bad 
attempt on pubhc attention by raking up some forgotten 
sensation over a stale, excitement at, a place called Sarajevo, 
but on the 26th, Ireland magnificently filled flic bill^ again by 
the far more senous affair of Nationalist Volunteers landing 
3,000 nfles and marching with them mto Dubhn Troops fired - 
on the mob, and the House of Commons' gave itself ovot to a ^ 




most exciting debate on the business , the Insh Party demanded 
a large number of brutal heads to be dehvered on chargers , 
and Umonist politicians, Press, and public declared that the 
heads were not brutal heads but loyal and devoted heads and 
should not be dehvered * on the contrary they should be 
wreathed It was dehcious 


ii 

It was dehcious and it was, moreover, reassunng In these 
same days between the summomng of the Buckingham Palace 
Conference and the landing of the Nationahst guns, Contmental 
events ansing out of the stale Sarajevo affair reared their 
heads and looked towards Great Bntam m a presumptuous 
and sinister way to which the Bntish public was not accus- 
tomed, and which it resented The Bntish pubhc had never 
taken any mterest m International affairs and it did not wish 
to take any interest in International affairs It certainly 
did not wish to be disturbed by them, and at this moment of 
the exciting Insh deadlock the Wilhelmstrasse, the Ball Platz, 
the Quai d’Orsay and similar stupid, meamngless and unpro- 
nounceable places intruded themselves disturbingly m Bntish 
homes, much as the wntmg on the wall vexatiously disturbed 
Belshazzar’s feast, and were similarly resented Belshazz^ 
probably ordered in a fresh troup of dancers to remove the 
chilly effect of the stupid, meanmgless and unpronounceable 
wntmg, and m the same way the Bntish public turned ^vlth 
rehef and dehght to the gun-runmng and the shooting 

It was charactenstically mtngmng in the nature of its 
exatement It was charactenstically intngumg because, like 
aU the domestic sensations to which the Bntish Pubhc had 
become accustomed, it m no way mterfered with the hves of 
those not directly imphcated m it Like them all, it entCT- 
tamed without mconvemencmg They knew th^ place, the 
deadlocks, the cnses and the oQier sensations of those glowng 
days They caused no member of their audience to go withoi^ 
his meals. They mterfered neither with pleasure nor with 
busmess 


ra 

Sometimes this was a little surpnsmg Fresh from newspaper 
instruction of the deadness of the deadlock, the poignancy 
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of the crisis, or the stupcndit5^ of the achievcsment, one rather 
expected one’s own personal world to stand still and watcTi 
It. But one’s owm personal world never did stand still and 
watch It 

Sabre, coming into his ofBce on tlie day reporting the afiray 
m Dublm, was made to experience this 

In the town, on his arrnml, he purchased several of the 
London newspapers to read other accounts and other views of 
the gun-running and it^ sensational sequel. His in Icnlion was 
to read tliem tlie moment he got to his room He put them 
on a chair while he hung up his straw hat and filled a 
pipe 

They remained there unopened till the charwoman removed 
them in the evening On his desk, as he glanced tow'ards it, 
was a letter from Nona 

He turned it over in his hands — the clear, neat scnpt 
She never before had wntten to him at the office. . . . It boro 
the London post-mark She would be writing from their town 
house It would be to say she was commg back . . > But 
she never WTOte on the occasions of her return ; they just met 
And she had never before wTitten to the office. . , 

Sir Fortune appeared at the commimicating door. Sabre 
put the letter into his pocket and turned towards him 

Mr Fortune came into the room With him was' a young ' 
man, a youth, whose face was vaguely famihar to Sabre, 
Twynmg behmd 

' Ah, Sabre,’ said Mr Fortune, ‘ Good morning. Sabre This 
is rather a larger number of visitors than you would commonly 
expect, but w^e are a larger staff this monung tlian we have 
heretofore been I am br inging m to you a new member of 
our staff * He indicated the young man beside him ’ A neiV 
member but bearing an old name A chip of the old block 
the old Twyning block ' He snuled, stroking his whale-hke 
front rather as though this pleasantry^ had proceeded from its 
depths and he was congratulatmg it The young man smiled / 
Twynnng, edgmg forward from the background, also smiled ' 
All the smiles W'ere rather nervous This wasuaturai m the 
new member of the staff, but m the Twymmg and Mr. Fortune 
gave Sabre the feelmg that for some reason they were not 
entirely at ease His immediate thought had been that it was 
an odd thing to have taken on yoimg Twymmg without men- 
tionmg it even casually to bim It was significant of his*^' 
estrangement m the office : but their self-conscious manner^ 



was even more significant • it suggested that he had been kept 
out of the plan deliberately 

He gave the young man his band ' Why, that's very mce,’ 
he said. ' I tliought I knew your face I tlunk I’ve seen you 
wlh your father. You've been in Blade and Parson's place, 
haven’t you ? ’ 

Young Twynmg replied that he had He had his father’s 
rather quick and stifl manner of speaking He was fair-haired 
and complexioned, good looking m a sharp-featured way, a 
juvenile edition of his father in a different colouring 
Mr Fortune, still stroking the whale-hke front, produced 
further pleasantry from it ' Yes, with Blade and Parson 
Twymng here has snatched him from the long arm of the law 
before he has had time to develop the long jaw of the legal 
shark In point of fact, Sabre,’--Mr Fortune ceased to stroke 
the whale-hke front He moved a step or two out of the line of 
Sabre's regard and standing before the book-shelves addressed 
his remarks to them as though what else he had to say were not 
of particular consequence — ‘ In point of fact. Sabre, this very 
natural and pleasing desire of Twymng to have his son in the 
office, a desire which I am most gratified to support, is his first— 
what shall I say ?— feehng of his feet— estabhshmg of his 
position— m his new— er— m his new responsibihty duty,— 
er— function I like this deeper tone in the " Six Terms ” 
bmdmg, Sabre I distinctly approve it Yes What wm I 
saying ? Ah, yas Twynmg is now in partnership. Sabre 

Yes Good ’ , , , j j * j xv 

He came abruptly away from the shelves and directed me 

whale-hke front towards his door in process of departure A 
httle reorganization Notbmg more Just a httle reo^aniza- 
tion I think you'll find we shaU all work very much the more 
comfortably for it ' He paused before young Twynmg ‘ WeU, 
young man, now you’ve made your bow before our hterary 
adviser I mirtk we deaded to call him Harold, eh, Twymng r 
Avoid confusion, don’t you agree. Sabre ? j x j 

' If that’s his name,’ Sabre said He had r^^ed standing 
looking towards father and son precisely as he had stood and 

looked at the party’s entry au ' ^ 

Mr Fortune glanced sharply at him and compressed his bps. 

* It IS,’ he said shortiy He left the room. 
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Twyning spoke his first words since his entry. ‘ Well, there ’ 
we are, old man ’ He smiled and breathed strongly throng' 
his nose as if tensing himself against some emergency ' that , 
might anse 

Sabre said, ‘ Yes. well done, Twynmg. Of course he promised 
you this long ago ’ 

' Yes, didn't he ? Glad you remember my tellmg you ' Of 
course it won't make the least difference to you, old man. ■ 
What I mean is, if anything I hope I shall be able to give you a^ 
leg up in all sorts of ways I’ve been tellmg Harold what a 
frightfully smart man you are, haven't I, J&arold ? ' 

Harold smiled assent to this tribute, and Sabre saidj ' I 
■suppose we shall go on much as before ? ’ 

‘ Oh, rather, old man ' 

‘ Harold be workmg m your room, eh ? ’ , ; ^ 

‘ Yes, that's the idea, for a start anyway They're just 
shoving up a desk for him Come along in and see how we're- 
fixing It, old man ' 

' I'll look m presently ' ^ , 

' Right*o, old man Come along, Harold ' At the door he - 
turned and said, ' Oh, by the way, I want you to show Harold < 
through the work of this side of the busmess a bit later on ' 
Sabre looked qmckly at him ‘ You want me to ? ' ' 

Tw3mmg flushed darkly ' Well, he may as wefl get the hang > 
of^the whole busmess, mayn't he? That's what I mean',, 
' Oh, certamly he should I quite agree Send him along 
any time you like ’ 

‘ Thanks a'wfuUy, old man ' ^ ' 

But outside the door Twynmg added to himself . * YoU; ^ 
fought that was an order, my lord ; and you didn't like . 
it Pretty soon you won't t^nk You’ll know.' ' ; 

V . ' 

/ - , 

Sabre remamed standing at his desk. ' He had a tiny ball 
of paper in his hand and he rolled it round between bis finger- 
and thumb, round and round, and round and round . . Tn 
his mmd was a recollection : * You have struck your tents and 
are upon the march . . ” < / , 

He thought* 'This has been coming a long’time.': .■'. Its 
mj’' way of looking at thmgs has done this T'm gettmg so 




I'\c pot nowhere to turn It's no good pretending I don't 
feel this I f( 1.1 It niO';l frightfully ... r\e lot down the 
books. Thev’Il tnkc .1 back pl.ncc in the business now. Twyn- 
ing’s been jwloiis of them. Fortune's never really 

liked niy success with them. They'll begin interfering wiUi 
the books now . . . my books ... It w.is rottenly done 
Behind my back Plotted ag.nnst me, or they wouldn't have 
spning It on me like that, 'lhal shows what it’s going to be 
hkc . . . It’s all through my way of looking at things. . . . 
I've no one here I can take things to This frightful feeling 
of being alone in the place And it's going to be worse And 
nowhere to get out of it More empty at home. . . . And 
now tlicrc's this And I’ve got to go back to that .. "You 
have struck your tents and arc upon the march ” . Yes. 

Yes . . * 

He's'uddcnly recollected Nona’s letter. He look it from 
his pocket and opened it , and the second event W'as discharged 
upon lum. 

She wrote from tlicir towm house 

‘ Marho, Ta}y.c me a>x'ay — No7ia’ 

His emotions leapt to her with most temble violence He 
felt his heart leap against his breast as though, engine of his 
tumult, it would burst its bonds and to her He struck his 
hand upon the desk He said aloud, 'Yes I YesP He 
remembered his words . ‘ If ever you feel you can t bear it, 
tell me. Tell me ’ 


He began to write plans to her He would come to London 
to-morrow . She should come to the station itshe could , 
if not he would be at the Great Western Hotel She would 
telephone to him there and they could arrange to meet and 
discuss what they should do . He would like to go away 
with her directly they met, but there were certam t^gs to 
see to He wrote . ‘ But I can only take you 

His pen stopped Famihar words 1 He repeated them to 
hunsdf, and their conclusion and their circumstance appe^ed 
and stood, as with a sword, across the pasbage of his thoughts . 
‘ But I can only lead you downwards I cannot lead you 
upwards . ' 

As with a sword . . , _ j j 

He sat back m his chair and gazed upon this armed intruder 

to give it battle 
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Tlic mommg passed and the afternoon while still he sat, no 
more moving than to sink lower in his seat as ihe battle joiniid 
and as he most dreadfully suffered in its mcH»t dreadful onsets. 
Totvards fi\e o'clock he put out his hand without mo\mg h« 
position and drew towtirds him tlie letter he had begun The 
action was as that of one utterly' undone. He very slowly 
tore it across, and then across again, and so into tmicst frag- 
ments till hts fingers could no more fasten upon them. He 
dropped lus arm away and opened his hand, and. the white 
pieces fluttered in a httlc cloud to the floor. ... 

Presently he drew himself up to Uie table and began to write, 
writing very slowly because lus hand trembled .so. In half an 
hour he blotted Uie few lines on ihc last sheet: ' , 

. . So, simply what I want to do is to let our step — if 
we take it — be mine, not yours. Wc shall forget absolutely 
that you ever wrote It's as though it had never been wntten ' 
On Tuesdaj' I will wnte and ask you, Shall I come up lo 
you 5 ” So if you say *' Yes " the action will liave beai 
entirely mine It vinU start from there. Thishasn’t hap^ned.^ 
And dunng these days m bct\veen, just tlmik like anytliing 
over what I've said Honour can't have any degree, Hona, 
any more than truth can ha% e any degree ; whatever else Uie’, 
world can quibble to bits it can’t partition tliose : truth is Just 
truth and honour is just honour. And a marriage vow is a^ 
pledge of honour like any other pledge of honour and if one 
breaks it one breaks one's honour, never mind w hat tlie excuse 
IS There's no conceivable wa}'^ of arguing out of that That's 
what I shall ask you to do on Tuesday and I'm just warning 
you so you shall have time to think beforehand ‘ 

He took his pen, and steadied his hand, and wrote; ; 
‘And your reply, when I ask you, whiclicver it is, shall- 
bring me hght into darkness, unutterable darkness — ^ 
He could hear the homew'ard movements about'the office. 
It was tune to go He wheeled his bicycle to the letter-box 
at the comer of the Precincts As he dropped in his letter,, 
the evemng edition of Pike’s paper came bawling round, the 
comer .. " ^ > 

AUSTRIA 
DECLARES WAR 
ON SERVL4 
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He shook his head at the paper the boj' held out to him and 
rode away What liad that fund of thing to do wth him ? 

vin 

Unutterable darkness He Jived within it during the days 
that followed w'hile lie awaited the day appointed to wnte to 
Nona again He had put away that for which, with a longing 
that was almost piiysical in its pam, his spint craved, and 
craved the more terribly for his denial of it Whatever she 
said when he asked her, whichever way she answered him, 
he W’ould be brought relief from his intolerable stress If 
she maintained honour above love, his w’eakness, he knew, 
w’ould be welded into strength, as the presence of another 
brings enormous support to timidity, if she declared for 
Jove — his mind surged within him at the imagination of burst- 
ing away once and for ever the squeamish pnnciplcs which for 
years, hedging about his conduct on tins side and on that, 
had profited nothing those on whose behalf they had been 
erected, and his owm life had desolated into barrenness 

He was little disposed, m these dismays and in this darkness, 
to divert attention to the mtemational disturbances which 
now were rumbling across the newspapers in portentous and 
enormous headlines Ireland was pressed away It was 
all Europe now— thrones, chancelleries, councils, armies 
He tried to say ‘ What of it ? ' Many in Great Bntain tned 
to say ' What of it ? ’ Crises and deadlocks again 1 Mean- 
ingless and empty w'ords for months and years past worked 
to death and rendered hollow as empty vessels Some one 
would climb down Some one always climbed dowm 

Nobody climbed do^vn 

The cauldron whose seething and bubbling had entertained 
some, fidgeted some, some nothing at all concerned, suddenly 
boiled over , and poured in boiling fat upon the flames, and 
poured in flames upon the hearth of every man s con- 
cems 

On Friday the Stock Exchange closed On Saturday 
Germany declared war on Russia In Sunday s papers Sabre 
read of the panic run on the Bank, people fighting to convert 
their notes into gold One London bank had suspended 
payment Many had shut out failure only by minutes when 
midday permitted them to dose their doors People were 
besieging the provision shops to lay in stores of food 
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And iKvari'd in Hnmc^ uji-a the LV‘t.ytfUh'& cor- 

An Iwv cf'nums. ihu cfi'^is^nih ^oru% wth hf^ « jnoorpnn 
hss love, that n^vnuid <!t tcnnlrtation, eU’^piitod 
place m iuj mind hy tloj incjcdibf- and enojro&a*- evrn|-> tUtt 
each rcu hour djs'ihari^ctl npoa the v-orkh Jtk v/sUaiCo 1 m m 
oi* u iTnrni he one vetclunoa banriti^ Innhjiitifj and feru i 


gone I'cvond pov^Kibslity of rt^<^>\*ci*y^ tivcrc iT^rnoiv arn^^- 
noft the «n|ctic\ for Hu it Ilntaio t«> <lc^l?u* for honour, 
vt I somehow ht fell thal it coukl nol and '®'0 do uot fail to 
In’ avi rtfd. It C'Jitld not happ* n, 

» r#« .^kaAvACl# 


tongue ‘ War . . .' 


The neu" of Tur-'d'iy Mionung cint^cd him at •■st n dot vt i 
the cvunr.g to have hotm <!irtndtr.|f ti^'o hours m the 
throng that Idled Slartct Square gaying to*vams ine 
of the Co-ir.ly Twt^s Our mohslirauon, our H'>o<vf f 
by France it the German Fleet came mto the ChanticS, w-i i - 
most aw fullj pregnant of all, ovr obh'gaiion*t to bdgruia i 
had he«'n tile moming‘5 news, convey ctl in the/eportoi w 
Edward Grty’s statement In tlie Hovtse of Common? -i • 
afternoon the Pnme Minister wa*^ to make a I 

A great murmur swdicd up from the w aiung CTOWd, 
movement pressed it forward tovvavds tlie - 

Offices On the lirst-flooi balcony men appeared f- ’ 

great board faced with paper, on the paper cnonnous ictl » J* 
The board was pulled out endways J he man last t» b 
the window took a step forward and swung the Icttcnus, 
view. ' , ' ' 

, PIOTMIER'S STATIuMEl^T ' > 

XJLTIMATUM TO GERMANY. ^ENPIRltS :&nDNrGB:i, 

Sabre said aloud, ‘My_God* War. . . •' ^ 

As a retreating w ave harshly wuthdraw'ing upon the rei 


pebbles, there sounded from the crowd an enormous intaking 
of the breath An instant's stu})cndous silence, the wave 
poised for return Down I A shattering roar, tremendous, 
wordless, Ihc figure of Pike appeared upon tlie baiconj', in 
his shirt sleeves, In*, long hair wild about his face, in his hands 
that whicli caught the roar as it W'cre b}' the tliroat, slopped it 
and broke it out anew’ on a burst of c\ultant clamour A 
Union Jack He shook it madly w'lth both hands above his 
liead The ro.ar broke into a tremendous chant ‘ God 
Sa\e the King I * 

Sabre pressed Ins way out of the Square He kept sa5ang 
to himself ‘ U ar . ^\'ar ’ He found himself run- 

ning to the office , no one w’as in the office , then getting out 
his bicycle with frantic haste, then tiding home — hard 
And* lie kept sapng, ' War 

He thought ' Otway f ' and before his eyes appeared a vision 
of Otw ay witli those little beads of perspiration on his nose 
War . He couldn’t get any further than that Like 
the systole and diastole of a slow'Iy-bcating pulse, the w'ord 
kept on forming in his mind , and welling away in a tide of 
confused and amorphous scenes , and forming again , and 
again oozing in presentments of speculations, scenes, surmises, 
and in profound disturbances of strange emotions War 
And there kept appearing the face of Otw’ay with the little 
points of perspiration about his nose Otway had predicted 
this months ago . . And he was nght . It had 
come 
War . . 


If Winter Comes Chapter IV 

I 

H e approached Penny Green and realized for the first 
time the hard pace at whicli he had been riding And 
realized also the emotions whicli sub-consciously had been 
driving him along All the way he had been saying, ‘ War 
. ' What he wanted, most ternbly, was to say it aloud to 
some one He wanted to say it to Mabel He had a sudden 
great desire to see Mabel and tell her about it and talk to her 
about it He felt a curiously protective feehng towards her 
For the first time m lus hfe he pedalled mstead of free-wheehng 
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the conclusion of the ride. He ran into the house and into tlie 
moming-room. l^Iabel was not there. It was almos^ner 
time She would be in her room. He ran upstairs She 
was standing before her dressing-table, and turned to him in 

surprise 

‘ Whatever ^ 

‘ I say, It's war 1' , 

She echoed the word. War? 

* Yes, van We’ve declared war 1 

‘ yS^^declaxSi war We’ve sent Germany an ultimatum 
It ends to-night It’s the same riung. It me^s . 

He was breathless, panting. She sard, 

Whatever will happen ? Have you brought an ^ 
paper ? Do you know the papers didn t come this morning 

^HTTould not hear her out. ‘No, I didn't wmt I rimpl}’ 
rushed away ’ He was close to her. He took her h^^- 
' I say, Mabel, it’s ^va^ ' His emotions were tumultuo^ 
extraordinary He wanted to draw her to him and k^ssher 
They had not kissed for longer tiian he could have remembered , 
but now he held her hands hard and desired to kiss her. 

ha sudden burst of luughta ■ You are 
I’ve never seen you so excited Yoim collar s , ^pU it's 
He dropped her hands He said rather stupidly, ^eU,i 
war, you know,’ and stood there , , ^ 

She turned to her dressmg-table Well, I ^ ^ 

stayed for a paper Now we've got to wait 

goodness only knows ' She was^ ' She 

about her throat and held her breatliun the 'jjj. 

released it and said : ‘ Just fancy, war ^ She 

would be ^^Tiat will happen -first ? ^^iH they 

hdd ha breath again She aaif' It's too 

those papers commg so late If send them 

you go off to-morrow you can tell Jones tradesmen 

Ly more He’s one of those independent sort of trad^me 

who think they can do just what they Uke Just 

actually having war vrith Germany I Kurfi aeaih 
She turned towards him and gave h« sudden laug ga , 

' I say, aren’t you ever gomg,to move r ' ' ’ ac h£ 

He went out of the room and along ^ * ge 

reached his own room he realized it again *'* 1 * ' 



went quickly back to Mabel * I say ’ He stopped His 

feelings most frightfully desired some vent None here 
•^Look here Don't wait dinner for me You start I'm 
going round to Fargus to tell liim ' 

At the hall door lie turned back and went hurriedly into 
tlie kitchen. ' 1 say, it’s war I * 

' Well, tlierc nou 1 ’ cried High Jinks 
'Yes, war We’ve sent an ultimatum to Germany It 
ends to-night ’ 

Low Jinks threw up her hands ' Well, if that isn't a short 
war I ’ 

‘ Girl ahve, tlic ultimatum ends, not the war Don’t you 
know what an ultimatum is ? ’ 

Outside he ran down the drive and ran to Fergus's door. It 
stood open In the hall the eldest Miss Fargus appeared to 
be maintaining the last moment before dinner by ' doing ' 
a silver card salver 

' Hullo, Miss Fargus I say, is your father about ? I say, 
it's war. We’ve declared war 1 ' 

The eldest Miss Fargus hf ted her head to another Miss Fargus, 
also ' doing ' something on the stairs above her, and m a very 
high voice called, ‘ Papa 1 War 1 ' , , , T^ . 

The staircase Miss Fargus took it up immediately Papa ! 
War I ’ and Sabre heard it go echoing through the house. 
Papa I War I Papa 1 War ! Papa ! War 1 ’ 

' How temble, how dreadful, how fnghtful, how awful, 
said the eldest Miss Fargus ' You must excuse me shakmg 
hands, but as you see I am over pink plate powder I m not 
surprised We were discussing it only at breakfast , and for 
my part, though juhe, Rosie, Poppy and Bunchy were against 

me, I ' She broke off to turn and take her portion in a 

new chorus now fiUing the house Sounds of some one de- 
scendmg the stairs at break-neck speed were heard ^pd the 
chorus shrilled ' Papa, take care I Papa, take care I Papa, 


take care 1 ’ ^ « j 

Mr Fargus's grey httle figure came temfically down toe 
last flight and up the hall, a cloud of female Farguses in his 
wake. He ran to Sabre with hands outstretched, and grasped 


Well 

I say thank Godl Thank Godl I was afraid I was 
terribly afraid we'd stand out But thank God, EngiMd is 
England stiU . L^-nd wiU be, Sabre , and will be I He 
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released Sabre’s hands and took out a handkerchief and mpe 
his eyes * I prayed for this/ he said. ‘ I prayed for God t 
be in Downing Street last night ' - . 

The chorus, unpleasantly shocked at the idea of God hem, 
asked to go to Downing Street, said in a low but stem tune 
' Papa, hush Papa, hush Papa, hush ’ , but Sabre ha( 
come for this excited \vnnging of his hands and for thi 
emotion It was what he had been seekmg ever smce Pike's 
notice board had swung the news before his eyes ‘ When 
presently he left he earned with him that which, when hisnund 
would tune to it, caused his heart to swell enormously uitliin 
him Through the evening, and gone to bed and lying awake 
long into the mght, he was at intervals caught up from Qie dark 
and oppressive pictures of his mind by surgmg onset of the 
emotions that came with Mr Fargus’s emotion. War .. » 
His spint answered, ' England 1 ’ “i 


Lying awake he thought of Nona He had not wntten the 
letter to her The appointed day was past and he had not 
wntten He would have said, durmg that unutterable dark- 
ness m which he had awaited it, that not the turnmg^of the 
world upside down would have prevented him writing J hut 
the world had turned upside down . . It was not a board' 

Pike’s men had swung around in that appalhng moment when 
he had watched them appear on the balcony. It wm the 
accustomed and imponderable world awfully* unbalanced ^ 
Nona would understand Nona always understood every- 
thing He wondered how she had mamtamed this teinfic' 
day He was assured that he knew , She would have felt- 
just as he had felt He thought, with a most passionate 
longmg for her, that he would have given anjdlung to have 
been able to tmm to her when he had exclaimed, * My G&d, 
war and to have caught her hands and looked into h^r^ 
beautiful face To-morrow he would send her the letter. 
To-morrow ? Why, yes, to-day, like Ml to-days m thereraoved . 
and placid hght of all to-morrows, would be shown needlessly , 
hectic Ten to one something would have happened' in tlie ^ 
mght to make to-day look foohsh If nothing had happeneo, ^ 
if it still was war, it could only be a swiftly -.over business,^u - 
rapid and general recognition of the impossibility of w'ar m 
modem conditions . ' ‘ 



Disturbingly upon tlic^e thoughts appeared the face of 
Otway, the little beads of perspiration about his nose . . 

His consciousness stumbled away into the mazy woods of 
sleep, and turned, and all night sought return, and stumbled 
sometimes to its Jcnccs among the drowsy snares, and saw 
strange mirages of tlic round w’orld horrifically tilted with 
* War ' upon its face, of Nona held awa5' and not approachable, 
of intense hght and of suffocating darkness , and rousing and 
strugeling away from these, and stumbling yet , rarely suc- 
cumbing 


nr 

Wien he went down into Tidborough in the morning it was 
to know at once that this to-morrow gave no lie to its precedent 
day It intensified it The previous day foreshadowed war 
Tlic new da}' presented it 

The papers, as it happened, did not amvc before he left 
and Mabel had more to say of her annoyance with the insuffer • 
able Jones than of what Ins witliheld wares might contain 
Her attitude towards the international position was — ^up to 
Uus point of its development— preascly this : She had been 
follow'ing the crisis day by day with appreciation of its sensa- 
tional headlines while these were in the paper before her, 
but without further interest when the paper was read She 
folded up the thrones, the chanccllenes, the councils, the 
armies and the peoples and put them away in the brass news- 
paper rack in the moming-room and proceeded about her 
duties andher engagements But she liked unfolding them and 
she was thoroughly annoyed with the insufferable Jones for 
preventing her from unfolding them She said she would 
come down into Tidborough and speak to Jones herself 

' Yes, do,' said Sabre. ‘ There'll be things to see ' 

There were things to see 

As he rode into the town people were standing about m 
httic groups, excitedly talking , every one seemed to have a 
newspaper In a row, as he approached the newsagent’s, 
were hugely pnnted contents bills all with the news, in one 
form or another, * War Declared ’ 

It was war Yesterday no dream. He could not stop to 
rest his bicycle against the kerb He leant it over and dropped 
It on the pavement with a crash and humed mto the shop and 
bought and read 

War . . He looked out into the street through the 
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open doorway. All those knots of people standing talking , 
War ... A mounted orderly passed down the street at a 
bnsk trot, his dispatch bag swaying and bumping across his 
back- Every one turned and stared after him, stepped out 
mto the roadway and stared after him, War. . . 'He 
bought all the morning papers and went on to the office. 
Outside a bemk a small crowd of people, waited about the 
doors They is ere waiting to draw out their money. Lloyd 
George had announced the closing of the banks for three days , 
but ^ey didn’t believe it was re^ Was it real ? He pas^d 
Hanbury’s, the big grocer’s It seemed to be trammed. 
People outside waitmg to get m They were bu3ung up food 
A woman struggled her way out with three tins of font, a 
pot of jam and a bag of flour She seemed thorougWy 
well pleased with herself He heard her say to some one “ 
'Well, I’ve got m i n e, anyway" He actually had a sense 
of reassurance from her grotesque provisionmg He thought, 
‘ You see, eveiy one knows it can't last long.' , ‘ 


IV > ' . 

i I 

No one m the office \\'as pretending to do any work ' As in 
the street, all were m groups eagerly talking The clerks' 
room resounded with excited discussion Everybod}^ 'wanted 
to talk to somebody He went into Mr Fortune’s room Mr. 
Fortune and Twymng and Harold were gathered round a' 
map cut from a newspaper ; all talking , even young Harold 
giiung views and bemg attentively hstened to They looked 
up and greeted him cordially. Everybody was cordial and 
commumcative to everybody ‘ Come along in. Sabre ’ He 
joined them and he found them conversation extraordinarily 
reassurmg, like the -woman who had sufficiently pmvisioned , 
with three fans of fnut, a pot of jam and a bag of flour. 
They knew a tremendous lot about it and had evident^' been 
reading nuhtarjif articles for dajrs past ' Tbej' all ^owed 
what was going to be done, illustratmg it on the map And 
the map itself was extraordmarily rcassUnng as,Twynmg 
show'ed, — his Angers covenng the- whole of the belligerent- 
countries — ^while the Germans were dehvering all' tlieir pOw^ 
down here, in Belgium, the Russians simply nipped m here and 
would be threatemng Berlin before those fools knew where 
they were. ‘ 

He thought, ' By Jove, yes ' 





‘ And granted,’ said Mr Fortune — ^Mr Fortune was granting 
propositions nght and left with an amiability out of all keep- 
mg with his normal stubbornness — and granted that Germany 
can put into the field the enormous numbers you mention, 
Twymng, what use are they to her ? None No use what- 
ever I was talking last night to Sir James Boulder His 
son has been foreign correspondent to one of the London 
papers for years He's attended the army manoeuvres m 
Germany, France, Austna — everywhere He knows modem 
military conditions through and through as you may say 
Well, he says — ^and it’s ob^vious when you think of it — ^that 
Germany can’t possibly use her enormous masses No 
room for them Only the merest fraction can ever get into 
action Where they're coming in is hke crowding mto the 
neck of a bottle Two-thirds of them uselessly jammed up 
behind A mere handful can hold them up ’ 

Harold put in 'Yes, and those terrific fortresses, sir ' 

' Precisely Preasely Lidge, Namur, Antwerp — absolutely 
impregnable, all the military correspondents say so Impreg- 
nable Well, then There you are It’s hke sending a 

thousand men to fight in a street Look here ’ He 

went vigorously to the window They all went to the window , 
Sabre with them, profoundly impressed Mr Fortune pointed 
into the street ‘ There That's what it is Here comes your 
German army down this way from the cathedral Choked 
Blocked Immovable mob How many do you suppose could 
hold them up ? Thirty, twenty, a dozen Hold them up 
and throw them into hopeless and utter disorder Pahl 
Simple, isn’t it ? I don’t suppose the thing wU last a month 
Wliat do you say, Sabre ? ' 

Sabre was feeling considerably more at ease He felt 
that the first shock of the thing had made him take an exagger- 
ated view ' I don't see how it can,' he said, ' now I'm heanng 
a bit more about it I was thinking just now what a dramatic 
thing it would be if it lasted— of course it can’t — but if it 
lasted till next June and the deasive battle were fought in 
June, 1915, just a hundred years after Waterloo That would 
be dramatic, eh ? ’ 

They all laughed, and Sabre, rcahzing the preposterousness 
of such a notion, laughed with them Tuyning said, ' Next 
June ! Imagine it I At the very outside it wll be well over 
by Chnstmas ’ 

And they all agreed, ' Oh, rather I ' 
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V 

, t 

It was all immensely reassuring, and Sabre gatlicred up his 
bundle of papers and went into Jus room, feeling on tbe whole 
rather pleasurably a\citcd than otherwise But as he read,^ 
column after column and paper after piiper, measures that 
had been taken by the Government, orders to Army and 
Naval reservists, the impending call for men, the scenes. in ’ 
the streets of London, and with these the deeply grave tone of, 
the Icadmg articles, the tremendous satisfies and the huge 
foreshadowings of certain of the military correspondents, 
the breathless news already from the seats of W'ar — as Ills mind 
thus received there returned to it its earlier sense of enormous 
oppression and tremendous conjecture. War . England- - 
- The first sentence of his history, now greatly advanced, 
came tremendously into his mind. "This England you live 
in IS yours . .' And now at w*ar . - cliallenged 
tlireatened ... 

It surged enormously within him. 

He got up He must go put into the streets and see wiiat 
was happemng. ... - ' 

The day wore on He felt extraordinarily shy and self- ^ 
conscious about the performance of a matter that had entered 
his mind with that surging uplift of lus fedings It 
four o'clock in the afternoon before he ,toofc himself to it arid 
then, leaving its place, he unexpectedly encountered Mabd - ' 
She was just gomg into the station She had come m, as she 
had proposed, and she told him what she had said to Jones . 
and what Jones had said to her. ‘ Abominably rude man. 

Then she asked him, * W'as that Dr. Andersori’s gate you ~ 
came out of just now ? ’ ^ > 

I Yes' ' ; 

' WTiatever had you been to see him- about ? ' , 

■ He flushed He never could invent an excuse when 
wunted one ' I'd been -asking him to have a look at me , 

I Whatever for ? ' . ' , - 

I Oh, nothmg particular ' ' , 

'You couldn't have' been to see him for 'nothmg-' ‘ 

'Well, practically nothing Y ou remember when I mcreased 
my hfe insurance some time ago they said my heart was a bit 
groggy and made a bit of a fuss ? Well, I thought I'd just see 
agam so as to get out of paying that higher premium ' 

' Oh, that \^’hat nonsense it was What aid lie saj’ ?' / 



' Said I had a murmur or some rot I say, if you’re going 
back now don't wait dinner for me to-mght I'll get some- 
thing here. The Evening Times is brmgmg out a spedai 
edition at nine o'clock I’d hke to wait for it ’ 

She assented ‘ Yes, bnng home the paper ’ 

He went into the office The afternoon post had brought 
letters to his desk He turned them over without interest, 
then caught up one — from Nona 
' Jlarko, this frightful war I I have thanked God on my 
knees for you that last week you prevented me If I had done 
It with this ! Tony has rejoined the Guards, he was m the 
Reserve of Officers And you see that whatever has been, 
and IS, dear, he’s my man to stand by in this Marko, it 
would have been too awful if I couldn't and I thank God for 
you, again and again and agam — Nona ' 

Twyning appeared ' Hullo, old man, heard the latest ? I 
say you look as if you’re ready to take on the whole world ’ 
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Chapter V 


T he enormous and imponderable world awfully un- 
balanced Upside down Extraordmanly unreal 

Funously real , , , , , , 

Life, which had been a thing of the clock and of the calendar, 
became a thing of events in which there was no tune, only 

events , , , , 

Things began one day very shortly after the declaration 
of war when, passing the barracks on his way home. Sabre 
was accosted and taken into the Mess by Cottar, a subaltern 

of the Pinks , , , ^ , 

' You must come along, m and have a cup of tea, young 
Cottar urged ' We've got a hell of a jambonno on At 
least we shall have to-mght We’re just working up for 
It I can't tell you why You can guess ’ 

Sabre felt a sudden catch at his emotions ' Is the regiment 


They were at the door of the ante-room Cottar swung it 
open The room was full of men and tobacco smoke and 
noise A very tall youth, one Sikes-, w'as, standing on the 
table, a glass in his hand * Hullo, Sabre * Jlessman, one 
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of those very stiff whiskies for Mr. Sabre , — $o on. Sabre, yc 

must Because ' He had not Cottar’s reticence ' 

burst into song, wavmg his glass — Because — 

‘ Wc shallot bo here in the niormng-~— ' 

Tlioy all took it up, baivling uproariously ; 

Wc shan't be here in the morning, 

Wc shan’t be here in the morning, 

Wc shan't be here in the mor-or-ning, 

Before the break of day I * 

^ Otway came in ‘ Shut up, you noisy young fools ^Vhfi 

Sikes from the table ' Ah, Papa Ottray 1 Three checi 
for Papa Otway m very discreet whispers, ^fessman, on 
of those very stifl wluskies for Captain Otway* 

Otway laughed pleasantly ' No, chuck it, I'm not dnnli 
ing Hood, I want 5 'ou ; and you, Camuchael, and yot 
Bullen ’ He saw Sabre and came to him ' Hullo, Sabw 
You’ve heard now We’ve managed to keep it pretty dost 
but It’s all over the place now Yes, we entrain at day 
break * 

^ Sabre felt frightfully affected. He could hardly speai 
‘ Good Lord I can't realize it I say, Otway, do yoi 
remember predicting this nearly two years ago ? You sai< 
this would find us all unaw'ares You were one of the pcopl 

every one laughed at ‘ ‘ 

Precisely the same Otway who had spoken wath'suol 
extraordmary mtonsity outside the Com Exchange cightcei 
months before began to speak with extraordinary intensify 
now. ‘ Tlial ? Oh, I don't give a damn for any of that noiy 
This IS our show now. Sabre The Army’s show’- I don i 
give a damn for what happens at home now. ‘This is oui 
show Sabre, you don't know what this is for me I’vif 
hved for this, dreamt about it, thought about it, eaten it 
drunk it ever since I was a lad at Sandhurst Now ‘its 
come By God, it’s come at last 1 ’ ^ 

The same Otway I Positively the httle beads of perspiration 
were shimng about his nose His ey^cs scintillated an extra* 
ordinary light He said, ‘ By God, Sabre, you ought to’ have 
seen the battalion on parade this morning 1 By God,^ th^ 
were magnificent They’re the finest thing that ever happened. 
There’s nothing in the Army List to touch' us 'ViTien i 




Ulink I’ll be in action with tlicni perhaps inside a week — 
I • 

An ordcrl}' approaclicd and spoke to him ' Right. Right 
I’ll conic along at once ' He was swiftly away ' Paterson, 
I want jfou too There's a man in your company says his 
wife ' 

And, stilled during his presence, babel broke out anew 
with his dci^arturc Some one, standing on a sofa, caught 
up Otway's last word into a bawiing song 

‘V\c fot a wife and sixteen lads, 

I’vo got a wifo and sixteen kids, 

Tve got a wife and 

A cushion whizzed across the room into his face A rag 
began Sikes on the table w-as Ia3nng down laws of equipment 
at the top of his voice ‘ Well, I’m going to take nothing 
but socks I’m going to stuff my pack absolutely bung full 
of socks Man alive, I tell 3'ou nothing matters except 
socks If you can keep on getting clean socks every— I'm 
going to stuff in socks enough to last me ’ * 


The blessed gift in the war was to be without imagination 
The supreme trial, whether in endurance on the part of those 
who stayed at home, or m courage on the part of those who 
took the field, was upon those whose mentality invested every 
sight and every happenmg with the poignancy of attnbutw 
not present but iraagmed. For Sabre the war defimtelji 
began with that visit to the Mess on the eve of the Pinks 
departure The high excitement of the young men, their 
eager planning, the almost rehgious ecstasy of Otway at the 
consummation of his life's dream, moved Sabre, visioning 
what might await it all, m depths profound and painful in 
their intensity His mind would not abandon them Me sat 
up that night after Mabel had gone to her room How on 
earth could he go to bed, be hoggishly sleeping, while those 

chaps were marchmg out ? . ,.1 

He could not At two m the morning he went quietly 

from the house and got out his bicycle and rode down mto 
Tidborough 

• A very short time afterwards, while the incident was fresh in his 
memory, &bre heard that Sikes took out eleven pairs of socks and 
was killed, at Mons, in the pair be landed m 
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He was just in time. The news had been well kept, or in 
those early dajrs had not tlie meaning it came to have Never- 
theless a few people stood about the High Street in the thin 
light of the young morning, and when, almost immediately, 
the battahon came swingmg out of the Market Place, many 
appeared flanking it, mostly women 

‘ Here the}' come 1 ’ 

Fnghtful words 1 Sabre caught them from a young woman 
spoken to a very old woman whose arm she held a few paces 
from where he stood Fnghtful words He caught bis 
breath, and, more dreadfully upon his emotions, as the head 
of the column came mto sight, the band, tatog them to 
the station, burst into the Pmks' familiar quick-step 

The Camp ToTm races are five miles long 

Doo-da 1 Doo-da 1 

The Camp Town races are five miles long .4 , ’ 

Doo-da I Doo-da 1 Dayl' 

Girme to run all mght Gwine to run all day. 

I bet my money on the bob-tail nag. 

Somebody bet on the bay! 

V 

He never m his hfe had expenenced anjrthing so utterly' 
fnghtful or imagmed that anything could be so utterly 
fnghtful His throat felt bursting His eyes were filled. ^ 
They were swinging past him, file by file. Doo-da / Doo-da I 
Day i He scarcely could see them They were marching at 
ease, their nfles slung Ihey seemed to be appallingly ladened . 
with stupendous packs and multitudmous equipmrat. A 
tin mug and God knows what else beside swung and rattled , 
about their thighs The women with them were running 
to keep up, and dragging children, and stretchmg hands 
mto the ranks, and ciymg . . all crjnng . ^ 

-v 

. . Doo-da I Doo-da 1 , 

The Camp Town races are five miles long. 

Doo-da I Doo-da I Day , < 

\ 

He thought : ‘ Damn that infernal musici' ' He \wped his 
eyes This was impossible to bear , Doo-da i Doo-da f 
A most fnghtful thing happened A boy broke out of Uie 
ranks and came runmng, all rattlmg and jinglmg with swmging 
accoutrements, to the old woman beside Sabre, put his arms 
around her and cried m a most fnghtful voice, ,* Mother ! 
mother 1 ’ And a .sergeant, also rattlmg and clanlong, dashed / , 
up and bawled with astounding ferocity, ‘ Get back into the , 




bJoixiy raisKsI* Ami ihc lH>y ran on, rat Uni/,’. And Ibc 
old woman prnnc uj^on tl>c n-ixcmunt And the 

't'ficcant. a*, thmtiih hus amarintj fcroalj had been tin; buttress 
of vomr otlii.r cino{40jjs In j»t over the old woman and patted 
Inr, mltlrnr, and saul ’'Ih.it'i all nght, mother. That’s 
all rjphi I It look afttr hmt I’ll bnng him back Thai's 
all ncUt. mother ’ And tan on, jmghng Doo-da / Doo^dai 
D,iy / 

HI 

He tnnu'd away lie ab>;olutel 3 ' could not bear it He 
walked a ftw i>ac« ’s and equally could not forbear to stop and 
look agani ’Hie men «trc nearly all laughing and whistling 
and singing . 1 his bursting sensation m all his emotions I 

It w,as Ihjj ond anj thing he had ever c\pericnccd before But 
he had t vpenenced something like it before His mind threw 
back across the vears and presented the occasion to him It 
was when he was a verv' small boy in his first term at ltd- 
borougli — the Christm«is term— and he was on the Strip 
trjang frantically behind a crowd of boys to get a glimpse of 
the match in progress — one of the great matches of the 
season, vs, Tidborough Town One of the boj's against whose 
waist Ins frantic head was butting turned and said in a lordly 
vva 3 % ' Let that kid through,' and he was roughly bundled to a 
front position The bo}' who had commanded his presence 
jolted him m the back with his knee and said, using tlie School 
argot for to cheer or shout, ' S^v^pe up, you ghastly young 
ass I Swipe up I Can’t you see they're pressing us ’ ’ 

Couldn’t he see 1 He felt that the end of the world was 
coming at what he saw The enormous, full-grown Town men 
were almost on the School goal-hnc , the School team chnging 
to tlicm and battling with them like tiger-cats He had only 
been at Tidborougli a month, but he felt he would die if the 
hue was crossed He swiped till he thought his tliroat must 
crack When his cracking throat mcontinently took intervals 
of rest he prayed to God for the School, visioning God on 
His throne on the School goal-posts and mentioning to Hun 
the players whose names he knew ' Oh, let Barnwell get in 
Ins kick I Oh, do let Hams see they're heehng the ball 1 
Oh, help Tufnell to get that man I Help him I Help hirnl 
Sclioo-oo-ool 1 Schoo-oo-ool 1 Schoo-oo-ool 1 ’ 

Doo'da / Doo-da I Day I 

His bursting heart was now saying, ‘ England I England 1 ' 
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IV 

r 

The column passed and was gone. He was left with his 
most frightful feehngs He could do nothing now., Foui 
o’clock m the mommg. But he must do something now 'H« 
could not go home till he had. He must. He followed 
to the station The men were entraimng in the goods yard 
He waited about, not trusting himself to speak to Otway 01 
any of the others who w'ere going. Presently his opportimity 
came in a sight of Colonel Rattray, who commanded* the 
depdt and was not going, standing for a mmute alone 'Sabre 
went quickly to him and they exchanged greetings and.said 
the obvious thmgs proper to the occasion Then Sabre said, 
feehng extraordinanl}'' embarrassed ; ' I say. Colonel, I 
want to get into this I absolutely must get mto this ' 

’ Eh ^ Into what ^ * 

' The war ' It was easier after the plunge . . . and he 
went on qmcldy * ' I see m the papers that civilians are bemg 
given commissions, gettmg them by recommendation . . 
Can 3mu get me a commission ? Can you ? ' 

Colonel Rattray showed suipnse He turned squarely 
about and faced Sabre and looked bim up and down, but not 
in the way in which soldiers looked civihaus up and down 
rather later on ‘ Well, I don’t know I might I’ve no 
doubt I could, if you’re ehgible How old are you. Sabre ’ 
Thirty-six ’ " 

Colonel Rattray said doubtfully ' ‘ It’s a bit on the steep 
side for a commission ’ - ^ . 

’ Well, I'd go m the ranks I must get in. I absolutely 
must ’ , ; ^ 

The soldier smiled pleasantly. ’ Oh, I wouldn’t get 
thinkmg about that. Sabre. They’re heaps before you, you 
know Still, I wouldn’t stop anjr man getting into ftie Army 
if I could help him. I’ll see what I do Certeinly I 
Willi S^d you, I’m doubtful Are 5mu fit ? * , ^ 

* I think I am I'm supposed to have a bit of a heart 

But it’s absolute rot. It never afreets me m the shghtest 
degree I can do anything ’ * , 

* Well, that’s the first thin g, you know Look here, I’m 

wanted Come up to the Mess m themoming," and I’ll get. 
our doctor to have a look at you "Then we ’ll see what can 
be done AU right, eh ? ’ ’ ‘ ' 




He rode home much reheved from the stresses he had suffered 
m that awful business of watching the regiment march out 
He felt that if only he could be ‘in it’ he equably could 
endure any of these things that were happening and that would 
get \vorse , if* he had ]ust to stand by and watch them 
his portion would be insupportable England . Other 
people whom he knew could not possibly feel it in the way he 
felt It His history with its openmg sentence ‘ This England 
you live in is yotiYS ' had arisen out of his passionate love for 
all that England meant to him In all Shakespeare there 
was no passage that moved him m qmte the same way, when- 
ever he recalled it, as Richard the Second's • 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand . 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords. 

This earth shall have a feehng . . 

Stoopmg and touchmg the soil of England as one imght 
bend and touch a beloved face ... That tvas what England 
for years had meant to him And now . It was upon 
these emotions, vaguely, ‘ m case,' that he had gone to Dr 
Anderson on the morning of the frightful news Anderson 
had told him he couldn't possibly be passed for the Army, 
but at the moment the idea of ever wantmg to go mto the 
Army had only been an almost ndiculously remote contm- 
gency, and what did Anderson know about the Army standard, 
an3way ^ . . 


VI 


He said nothing to Mabel of his mtention It was just 
preasely the sort of thmg he could not possibly discuss vnth 
Mabel Mabel would say, ‘Why ever should you ? ^d of 
all unacinable ordeals the idea of exposmg before Mabel his 
feehng about England . he would tell her when it w'as 
done. If It came off He could say then, m what he Imew 
to be the clumsy way in which he had learnt to hide his 
ideas from her, he could say. W ell, 1 naa to 
And his thought was, when a few hours later he was wallang 
slowly away from his mterview with Major Ear^haw, me 
doctor at the barracks, ‘ Thank God, I never said anything 
to Mabel about it ' 



1^2 If TFinter Comes ^ ’ 

The very few officers left behind at the dep6t Avere al 
breakfast When he arrived to keep Colonel Kattray to hii 
word Major Eamshaw had very picasantty got up from thi 
table to ‘ put him out of his misery ' tlierc and then wttbool 
formahty and had ' had a go at this heart of yours ’ in the 
bilhard-room Withdrawn his stetlioscope and shaken hia 
head It was — No go , absolutely none, Sabre' ’ , - 

‘ Well, but that’s for a commission. I’il go into the ranks, 
Isn’t that any different ? ' 

‘ No different. You can’t possibly go in as yon are — ^now. 
In time, if tins thing goes on, tlic standards will probably 
be reduced. But they'll have to be reduced a goodish long 
way before you’ll get m, I don't mind telling you.’ 

Sabre wheeled his bicycle slowly away across the barrack 
square 'Thank goodness I never said anything' to Mabel 
about it ’ A cluster of young men of vanous degrees of hfe 
were waiting outside the door of the recruiting office. The 
rush of the first few days was nothing thinning; recruits 
were still pounng m Ihey were all laughing and talking 
noisily He had tlie wsh that he could take, tlic thing m 
that spmt , . Why coulchi’t he ? After all, ivhat did it 
really matter that he was not able to get, ‘ in it ’ ^ Even ir 
he had been accepted it would only have been pretending. 
He never would have got really ‘ m it ' ; none of those chaps 
would , every one knew the war couldn't last long , it would 
be over long before any of these recruits could be trained. 


Tins ' common-sense ’ argument canied bun ' through 
following days , then came anotlicr of the frightful undoings 
of his emotions , and just as the war definitely began for 
him with the glimpse of the beginnings of, that '.jaiubonno 
in the Mess , so from this new occasion beg^, unceasingly 
and increasingly, and witli shocking effect upon his sensihye- 
ness, a dreadful oppression by the war, and, adding to its dark- 
ness, a gnawing and unreasonable self-accusation that he was 
not 'in it’ , 

The occasion was that of his meeting with Harlpiess outside 
the Cduniy Times Office Harkness was"' a captain of the 
battahon that had gone out who had been left behind owing to 
some illness The British Expeditionary Force had been in^ 
action There had been scraps of news of some heavy fighting. 




Harkness said dully, * Hullo, Sabre I’ve just been m to see 
that chap Pike, to see if he'd got anjrthing We've had some 
news, you know ’ He stopped His face was twitchmg 
Sabre said, ' News ? Anything about The Pinks ? ' 
Harkness nodded. He seemed to be swallowing. Then he 
said ‘ Yes, the regiment. Pretty bad ' 

Sabre said, ‘ Anyone ? ' and also stopped 

Harkness looked, not at Sabre, but straight across the top 
of his head and began an appallmg and, as it seemed to Sabre, 
an endless reatative ' The Colonel’s killed Bruce is killed 

Otway’s killed ’ 

‘ Otway . 

' Cottar’s killed BuUen’s killed * 

Endless I The names struck Sabre like successive blows 
Were they never going to end ? 

'Carmichael’s lolled My young brother's’ — ^his voice 
cracked — ' killed. Sikes is killed ’ 

* Sikes killed . . . And your brother . .' 

Harkness said m a very thm, squeakmg voice, ‘ Yes, the 

regiment’s pretty well The regiment’s ’ He looked 

full at Sabre and said m a very loud, defiant voice, ' I bet 
they were magnificent By God, I bet you they were mag- 
nificent Oh, my God, why the hell wasn’t I there ? ' He 
turned abruptly and went away, walking rather funnily 
This was the moment at which there descended upon 
Sabre, never to leave him while he remamed not 'm it,’ 
the appalhng sense of oppression that the war exercised upon 
him On his bram hke a weight , on his heart like a pressing 
hand He thought of Otway’s intense gleaming face ‘ My 
God, Sabre, you ought to have seen the battahon on parade 
this mommg ’ He saw Otway’s face cold and stncken He 
thought of Sikes, on the table ' Well, I’m gomg to take 
nothmg but socks I’m going to stufi my pack absolutely 
bung full of socks ’ He saw Sikes flung like a disused thing 
in some field . . 


vra 

And still events , still, and always, now, disturbmg things 
While he stood there he was suddenly aware of Young 
Rod, Pole or Perch, rather breathlessly come up 
* I say, Sabre, have you heard this frightful news about the 
Pinks ? . . . I say. Sabre, I want your help most fnghtfully. 

13 
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I \vant you to talk to m3' mother. She likes 5*011, > She'll 
listen to 3'ou I’m going to enlist I've been putting’ it off 
day after day, tr3'ing to fix up things formy mother and trying 
to persuade her , but I haven’t done mu^, and I absolutely 
can't wait an}' longer ’ ^ 

Sabre said, ‘ Good Lord, are you, Perch ? Must you ? “ 
Your mother, why, what on earth will s 3 ie do without you^ , ‘ 

She’ll ' . ' ' 

Young Perch winced pamfuUy. I know. I know. It 
pretty well kills me to tlunk of it and I’m having the most 
fnghtful scenes with her. But I've thought it all out, Sabre, , 
and I know I'm doing the right thing. I've looked after my ^ 
mother all my life, and a montli ago the idea of leaving^her 
even for a couple of nights would have been unthinkable. 

But this is different This is ” He flushed awkwardly*- 

' One can't talk that sort of patnotic stuff, you know, but 
thK is — ^well, this is a chap’s country, and I've figured it , 
out it’s got to come before my mother. It's got to She - 
say's it will kill her if I go I beheve it will. Sabre. And/ my 
God, if it does — ^but I can't help it. I know what’s the right „ ’ - 
thing I'll tell y'ou something i^e ’ His face, which bad' ' 
been red and cloudy as with team, became dark and passionate , •> 

' I'll tell you somellimg else People are saying thuigs about - 
me and to me because I’m yoimg and unmarried and haven't * 
got a 'Wife to support Curse them. Sabre — what do they 
know about it ^ Aren't their wives young, strong, able to 
take care of themselves ^ My mother can't come dO'wnstairs' * 

■without me and can’t let anyone dse ' 

He rubbed a hand across his ey'es and broke off. ' Kevw ^ 
mmd about that, I know what I've got to do Look here,. 
Sabre, I tell you ■where I want your help, like anything * You , 
know lots of people I don’t. Well, I want to get hold of 
some nice girl to live ■with my mother and take care of her m „ 
my place w'hile I’m away. A sort of compamdn, aren’t they 
called ? Like that Bypass person up at old Boom Bagshaw s, 
only much nicer and younger and friendlier ’than she is 
You see, I know my mother If it was anyone of any age 
she wouldn’t have her m the house at "any price, and she d ' 
send her flyong out of the wmdow in about two days if she 
did have her. She swears no power on earth will induce her to 
have anyone at all as it is ' But I’m 'going to manage it if I 
can get the right person I want some one who my mother , 
^vilI indignantly call ■'a chit of a child ’ — ^he gave rathCTi e . 
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*hc s been about the phee for her father and I took a tremend- 
ous f mry to her She's as pretty ns a jncturc EfTie, she's 
calk'd j l>che\e jour mother would take to her no end. 
And she’d just lo\c your mother' 

Young Perch 'aid rather tliickJy, ' Anyone would who takes 
her the rigid way ' 

Sabre touched him encouragingly on the shoulder ' Tlus 
girl EfTic wall if we can get her She’s that sort I’ll see 
about it at once Buck up, old man ' 

' Thanks most fnghtfully. Sabre Thanks most awfully.' 
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IX 

t 

It was from Twyning that Sabre had heard that a post of 
some sort was being considered for Effie Bright. Her fattier;- 
as he had told young Perch, was works’ foreman at Eortune, 
East and Sabre’s — Mr. Bright '--a massive old man with a 
massive, rather sinking face hewn beneath a bald dome jmd 
thickly grown all about and down the throat with stiff white 
hair. He had been in the firm as long as Mr. Fortune him- 
self, and appeared to Sabre, who had httle to do witli him,' 
to take orders from nobody. He \\'as intensely reli^ous 
and he had the deep-set and extraordinarily penetrating 
eyes that frequently denote the religious zealot. He was not 
liked by the hands They called him Moses, disliked his 
mtense religiosity and feared the cold and hea\’y manner that 
he had He trod heavily abont the workshops, looking in to < 
the eyes of the young men as if far more concerned to semreh, 
their souls than their benches ; and Sabre, when speaking to 
bun, always had the feeling that Mr Bright was penetrating"'^ 
him with the same intention 

Extraordinaiy that such a stem and hard old man slioold 
have for daughter such a frcrii and lovable slip of a young 
thing as his Effie ! Bnght EfBe, Sabre always called her, 
inverting her names Mr. Bnght had a httle cupboard called 
his of&ce at the foot of the roam stairway and Bright EfiS,e 
came often to see her father there Sabre had spoken to her ' 
m the little cupboard or just outside it He bad delight in * 
watching the most extraordinary ifsTuning that she had in her 
eyes It was like reading an datertairang book, he used to 
think, and he had the idea that humour of that rarest kind ’ 
w'hich is tmbounded love mingled with unbounded sense of the , 
oddities of hfe was packed to bursting withm her. All thyt^ 
she saw or heard seemed to be taken into that exhau^ess' " 
foimt, metamorphosed mto the, most delicious sensations, 
and shone forth in extraordinarily humorous delighi through 
her eyes Somewhere m the dullest day hght is found and ‘ 
thrown back by a bnght surface. It was just so. Sabre used 
to think, with Effie. All thinp-were fresh to her and she, , 
found fr^hness m -all thmgs , ' 

Some such apprehension of, her Sabre had expressed ■•to ; 
Twyniug on 'the occasion that came to his mind during young 
Perch’s entreaty for some oue'to hve with his mother. ^ Sabre 
had been standing with Twymng at Mr. ‘Fortune’s window. 
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Mr Bright and Effie leaving the office and crossing the street 
together beneath tliem Twyning, who was on intimate terms 
with Mr Bnght, had given a short laugh and said, ‘ Hullo, 
you seem to have been tlunkmg a lot about the fair Effie 1 ' 
llie kmd of laugh and the kmd of remark that Sabre hated 
and he gave a slight gesture which Twynmg well knew meant 
that he hated it llus was what Twynmg called 'stuck 
uppislmess,' and equally hated, and he chose words expressive 
of his resentment — the class insistence 
' Well, she’s got to cam her hving, however jolly she is 
She’s not one of your fine ladies, you know * 

Sabre recognized the imphoation, but ignored it ' What’s 
old Bnght going to do with her ? ' 

' He doesn’t quite know He was talkmg to my missus 
about it the other day He’s as good as we are, you know 
. . He’s an idea of getting her out as a sort of lady’s com- 
pamon somewhere.’ 

This was what Sabre had remembered, and he went 
straight from young Perch to Twynmg and recalled the 
conversation 

Twynmg said, ' Hullo, still mterested m the fair Effie ? ’ 
' It’s for young Perch over at Penny Green I’m askmg 
For his mother. He’s a young man '—Sabre permitted his 
eyes to rest for a moment on Harold, seated at his desk — 
‘ and he feels he ought to ]om the Armjr He wants the girl 
to be with his mother while he’s away ’ ' 

Twynmg changed his tone to one of much fnendimess 
• Oh, I see, old man No, Effie’s got nothing yet She was 
over to our place to tea last Sunday ' 

* Good I’ll go and talk to old Bnght I'm keen about 

this.’ , 

' Yes, you seem to be, old man 


Mr Bnght received the suggestion with a manner that 
imtated Sabre While he was bemg told of the Perches he 
stared at Sabre with that penelxating gaze of his as though 
in the proposal he searched for some motive other than commoh 
fnendimess His first comment was : ’ They'll want references 
I suppose, sir ? ’ 

Sabre smiled ' Oh, scarcely, Mr Bnght. Not when they 
know who you are ' 
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The old man was standmg before Sabre in the little cup-' 
board bending his head close towards him as though he would 
sense out, if he could not see, some ludden motive behind 
all this He contracted his great brows as if to squeeze more 
penetration into his gaze. ' Yes, but I’ll want -ref^ences^ 
Mr Sabre My girl’s been well brought tip She’s not 
gomg here, there, nor an 3 rwhere/ 

Extraordmaiy the mtensity of his searchmg, suspicious' 
stare ! Hard, stupid old man. Sabre thought ’ Dash it, 
does he suppose I’ve got designs on the girl ? ’ He would 
have returned an impatient answer had he not been so aimous 
on the Perches’ b^alf Instead he said pleasantly, ’ Of 
course she’s not, Mr Bnght You may be sure I worddn't' 
suggest this if I didn't know it was m every way desirable 
Mrs Perch is a very old ftiend of mine and a very simple 
and kind old lady There’ll be only herself for H&c to meet."' 
And she’ll make a daughter of her ’ 

Nothing of the penetration abated from the deep-set eyes, 
nor came any expression of thanks from the stem, pureed 
mouth ' I’U take my girl over and see for myself, 3*Ir. Sabre/ 
Surly, stupid old man 1 However, poor young Perch 1 
Poor old Mrs Perch I The very thmg, if only it would 
come off 

j 

\ ♦ 

XI 

It came off Sabre went up to Puncher’s Farm on the 
evenmg of the day IVIr Bnght * to see for himself ’ had called 
with Effie Young Perch greeted him delightedly ' in the 
doorway and clasped his hand in gratitude ‘ It'6 all nght 
It’s fixed She’s coramg I've had the most frightful 
struggle with my mother But it’s only her you know ’1 
He stopped and Sabre heard him gulp ’ Only her way. 

I could see' she took to the gnrl from the start ,My mothers - 
started knittmg me a pair of socks and old man Bright — 

I say, he's rather an alarmmg sort of ^person. Sabre — ^had 
hardly opened his mouth when they arnvedwhen the girl, ; 
in the most extraordmary makmg-a-fuss-of-her kind of way, 
told her she was usmg the wrong size needles or 'something 
And my mother, as if she had known her all'^her life, smd,- 
“There you are, I knew I was It's simply, useless asking 
Freddie to do any shopping for me. He simply lets them give 
hun anythmg they like ” And die^told the girl she-thought^ 




she had some other needles m one of those gigantic old boxes 
of ours And they went off together to look, and heaven 
only knows what they got up to , they were away about 
half an hoiu: and came back with about three hundredweight 
of old wools and mne pounds of needles, and talking about 
how they were gomg through all the other boxes, “ now I’ve 
got some one to help me," as my mother said By Jove, 
the girl's wonderful D'you know, she actually kissed my 
mother when she was leaving and said, ‘ Now be sure you 
try that little pillow just under your side to-night Just 
press It in as you're falhng asleep ” By Jove, you can't 
thmk how grateful I am to you. Sabre ' 

‘ I am glad,' Sabre told him ‘ I felt she’d be just like that 
But why have you been havmg a frightful struggle over it 
with your mother if she’s taken to her so ? ' 

Young Perch gave the fond httle laugh with which Sabre had 
so often heard him conclude bis enormous arguments with his 
mother * Oh, you know what my mother is She’s now made 
up her mmd that the gu:l is coming here to do what she 
calls "catch me” She’ll forget that soon. Anyway, the 
girl’s commg She’s commg the day after to-morrow, the 
day I'm gomg Oime along m and see my mother and 
keep her to it ’ 

The subject did not requue bnngmg up I suppose 
Freddie’s told you what he's forcing me mto now, Mr Sabre,’ 
old Mrs Perch greeted him ‘ It’s a funny thing that I should 
be forced to do tWigs at ray time of life Of course she’s 
after Freddie Do you suppose I can't see that ? ' 

‘ Well, but she won't see Freddie, Mrs Perch He won’t 
be here ' 

' She'll catdi him,' declared Mrs. Perch doggedly. ‘ Any 
girl could catch Freddie He’s a positive fool with one of 
these girls after hun Now she's got to have his imcle Henry's 
armchair m her room, if you please That s a nice thmg, 

isn't it ? ’ , , X 

'Now look here, mother, you know perfectly well that 
was your own idea You said you felt sure she had a weak 

back and that ’ , , tt • 

‘ I never supposed she was going to have your uncle Henry s 
cliair for her weak back or for any other back Ask Mr, 
Sabre what he thmks There he is Ask him 
Sabre said ‘ But you do like the gml, don’t you, Jlrs 
Perch ? ' 
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Mrs Perch, pursed her lips. , ' , ' ' 

' I don't say I don't like her. I merely ask what I’m going 
to do with her in the house "When Fr^die said he wanted 
to bnng some one m to be with me I never supposed he was ' 
gomg to, bring a chit of a child into the house I assure ' 
you I never supposed that was gomg to be done to me.' ’ " 

And then quite suddenly l&s. Perdi dropped mto a chair 
mid said in a horribly wealc voice, ' I don't mind who comes 
into the house, now I can't contend like I used to, contend ’ . 
Immense tears gathered m her eyes and began to run swiftly 
down her cheeks * I’m not fit for anything now. I can’t -- 
live without Freddie I like the girl , but all this house 
where we’ve been so happy , . without Freddie . .’.'I - 

shall see his dear, bright face eveiywhere. Why must he - 
go, Mr Sabre ? Why must he go ? I don’t understand 
this war at all ' Her voice trailed off. Her Hands just 
fumbled on her lap A tear fell on them. She brushed at 
it %vith a fumbhng motion but it remamed there - . ^ 

Young Perch took her hand and fondled it. .. Sabre saw the 
wrinkled fumbhng old hand between the strong brown 
fingers 'That’s all nght, mother. Of course' you don't . 
understand it. That’s just it. You think I'm going out to 
fighting and all that And I’m just going into a traiiung 
camp here m England for a bit. And before Christmas it 
will all be over and I diaU come fijnng back and we’ll send - 
Miss Bright toddling off home and — Don't ciy,- mother 
Don't cry, mother. Isn’t that so. Sabre ?. Just training 
in England Isn't that so? Now wherever's your old- 
handkerchief got to ? Look here j here’s mine Look, this’ 
is the one I chose that day with you in Tidborough. Do you , 
remember what a jolly tea we had ffiat day ? Remember 
what a laugh we had over that funny teapot. There,’’ let me 
wipe them, mother . , 

Sabre turned away This ffightful war. . . ' , , . 
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Chapter VI \ 


'I 


T his frightful war. . . On ^ his brain "like a-waght. 
On his heart hke a pressing ^band . . ' 

Came Christmas by which, at the outset, everybody knew 
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it would be over, and it was not over Came June, 1915, 
concerning which, at the outset, he had jomed with Mr 
Fortune, Twyning and Harold in laughter at his own grotesque 
idea of liie war lastmg to the dramatic effect of a culminating 
battle on the centenaiy of Waterloo, and the war had lasted, 
and was still lasting 

' This frightful war . The words were constantly upon 
his bps, ejaculated to himself in reception of new manifes- 
tations of Its eruptions , for ever in his mind, hke a hve thing 
gnawing there Other people seemed to suffer the war in 
spasms, isolated amidst the round of their customary routmes, 
of dejection or of optimistic reassurance The splendid 
sentiment of ' Busmess as usual ' was upon many valiant 
mouths The land, m so far as provisions and pnees were 
concerned, continued to flow in milk and honey as the Bntish 
Isles had always flowed m milk and honey In July a nval 
multiple grocer’s shop opened premises opposite the multiple 
grocer’s shop already estabhshed m the shoppmg centre of 
the Garden Home and Mabd told Sabre how very exatmg 
it was The nvals piled their wmdows, one agamst the 
other, with stupendous stacks of marganne and cheese at 
sevenpence the pound each , and then one day, ' Whatever 
do you thmk ? ’ the new man mterspersed his mountams of 
marganne and cheese with wooden bowls runnmg over with 
bnght new pennies, and flamed his wmdows with announce- 
ments that this was ‘ The Money-back Shop ' You bought 
a pound of marganne for sevenpence and were handed a 
penny with your purchase I And the next day, ’ Only fancy I 
the other man also had bnght new penmes (in bursting bags 
from the bank) and also bellowed that he, too, was a Money- 

back Shop , 1 

' The fact is the war really hasn t mattered a bit, Mabel 
said ‘ I think it's wonderful And when you remember at 
the beginnmg how people rushed to buy up food and what 
awful ideas of starvation went about * you were one of the 

worst’ , , , , , 

And Sabre agreed that it really was wonderful and agreed, 
too, with Mabel’s further opinion that he really ought not 
to get so fearfully depressed ~ . j . 

But he remained fearfully depressed. The abundance of 
food, and such manifestations of plenty as the bowls and 
bags of bright new pennies, meant nothing to him He knew 
nothing about war Very possibly the prophecies of shortage 
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and reslnctions and stan^ation worn, in the proof, to 
refuted as a thousand other prophedes of the early days 
optimistic and pcssunistic, were being refuted. Wliat ha< 
that to do with it ? Remained the frightful facts tliat iven 
going on out tlierc in Belgium and in Gallipoli and in Rusaa 
Rcmamcd tlie increasing revelation of Gennany’s enormdui 
might in war and the revelation of what war was as shi 
conducted it Rcmamcd Uic sim'ster revelation that we wen 
not wmnmg as in the past we had * always won ' Remainet 
his cnvisagement of England — ^England !-~standmg four 
square to her enemies but standing as some huge and splendk 
animal something bewildered by tlie fury of the onset upoi 
it Shalong her head whereon had fallen slunnmg ant 
unexpected blows, as it might be a lion enormously smashe'e 
across the face, roanng her defiance; baring her fangs, 
teanng up the ground before her ; dreadful and undaunteti 
and tremendous , but stricken ; in sbre agony ; in heavy 
amazement ; her pride thrust through with swords , hei 
glory answered by another's glory ; her dominion challenged-; 
shaken, bleeding. . - ’ 

England . . < 

This fnghtful war 


Remained also, blowing about the streets, in the nex^ 
papers and at meetmgs, in the mouths of many, and In the 
eyes of most, the new popular question^ — * Why aren’t you m 
Idiaki ? ’ The subject of age, always shrouded in a seemly 
and decorous modesty in England, and especially smee a 
few years preinously, an emment professor of medicine had 
unloosed the alarramg theory of * Too old at forty, - was sud- 
denly ripped out of its prudish coverings One generation 
of men began to talk -with thoroughly engagmg frankness and 
largeness about their age They would even announce 'it 
in loud voice m crowded pubhc conveyances It was nothing* 
m those days, to hear a man suddenly declare in an ommbiw 
or tramway car : * Well, I'm thirty-eight and I only' wish 
to heaven I was a few years yoimger ’ Other men. woind 
heartfuUy chime in * ‘ Ah, same thing with'me Tt's hard 
And all these men, thus crudly burdened with a few more years 
than the age limit, would look with great mtensity at o&er 
men, apparently not thus burdened, who for their part -woula 



assume altitudes of physical unfitness or gaze very sternly 
out of the window. 

Several of the younger employds of Fortune, East and 
Sabre’s joined up (as the current phrase had it) in the first 
weeks of tlie war. In the third month Mr. Fortune assembled 
the hands and from across the whale*hke front indicated the 
path of duty and announced that the places of all those who 
followed it would be kept open for them ' Hear, hear I ’ 
said Twynmg ' Hear, hear i ' ; and as the men were fibng 
out he took Sabre affectionately by the arm and explamed 
to him that young Harold was d 3 ung to go ' But I feel a 
certain duty is due to the firm, old man What I mean 
is, that the boy’s only just come here and I feel that in my 
position as a partner it wouldn’t look well for me practically 
wiUi my own hand to be paymg out unearned salary to a 
chap who’d not been four months in the place Don’t you 
agree, old man ? ’ 

Sabre said • ' But we wouldn’t be paying hun, would we ? 
Fortune said salaries of mamed men ’ 

’Ah yes, old man, but between you and me he’s going 
to do it for unmarried men as well, as the cases come 


' my didn’t be tell them so ? , , ^ 

Twymng’s genial expression hardened under these questions, 
but he said, still on his first note of confidential affeebon, 
' Ah, because he thmks they ought to do their duty without 
being bnbed Quite right, too No, it's a difficult position 
for me My idea is not to give way to the boy s wnshes for 
a few months, while he establishes his posibon here, and 
then, if men are still wanted, why of course he U go Sound, 

don’t you think, old man ? ’ 

Sabre disengaged his ann and turned mto his own room 
’ Well, I thmk this is a business m which you can t judge 
anyone I thmk every man is ha own judge. 

An astonishmg rasp came into Twynmg s voice How old 

are you ^ ' 

‘ Thirty-six Why ? ' t av, t 

Twymng laughed away the rasp I m older. 1 

dares^you’U have a chance later on, if Tie Times and the 
Morning Post and those class papers have their way And 
you've got no family, have you, old man ? 


/ 
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That xras in the third month of the ^var. But by June, 
19x5, the position on these little points had hardened. In 
June, ‘ Why aren’t 5^00 in fchaid ? ’ \ras blowing about -the 
streets Questions looked out of i^es. Certain men. ai-oided 
one another. And in June young H^ld joined up. Sabre 
greeted the news with verj* great warmth. Toward Harold, 
he had none of the antipathy that was often aroused in. him 
by Harold's father. He shook the good-looking jtmng man- 
very heartily by the hand. * By Jore, I am glad. Well 
done, Harold That’s splendid JoHr good ludc to 5'ou.' 

Later in the mormng Twyning came in. He -entered 
abruptly His air, and when he spoke, his manner, struck 
Sabre as being dehberatelv aesresave. ' Well, Harold’s 
gone,’ he said. 

* Yes, I'm Jofly glad for the boy's sake. I was just con- 
gratulating him I think it’s splendid of 'him.' , ■' 

TtvjTung breathed heavily through his nose. ' * Splendid ? 
Hut! He tvanted to go long ago. W^dl, he's gone now- and 
I hope you're satisfied.’ - 1 ^ 

Sabre turned in his chair and questioned Twaiiing ^th 
puckered brows. * Satisfied ? What on earth do ‘ you 
mean — satisfied ? ' * ' 

'You always thought he ought to go. You’re one of 
those who’ve sent him o2. My boy saw it.’ 

You’re talking nonsense. I've never so much as men- 
tioned the subject to Harold I told 3'ou long ago diat J 
think every man’s his oivn judge, and sole iudge^'in this 
business ' 

TwvTiing always retracted when Sabre showed agns of 
becoming roused. ' Ah well, whac does it matter ? He’s 
gone now. He’ll be in thts precious khaki to-night.-- Ko 
one can point at him now.’ He drew out a handkerdiisf 
and wiped his eyes slowly. He stared inimic^y at Sabre.- 
' Til tell you one thing. Sabre. You wrait tiii you’ve got a 
son, then, you'll tHinV difterentiy, perhaps You don’t knovr 
what my boy is to me. He’s everything in the world to m^ 

, L got him in here so as to have hitn with me and 'now this 
cursed war’s taken him. You don’t know what he is, my’ 
boy Harold. He’s a better •man than his, father,'^ I’H tell 
you that. He’s a good Christian boy. He’s never had a 
bad thought' or said ..a bad word.’ ' . . 


> 



He broke ofi. He rammed his handkerchief into his trouser 
pocket As though the sight of Sabre sitting before him 
suddenly mfunated him he broke out : ‘ It's all right for you 
sittmg there. You’re not going Never mind My boy 
Harold's gone. You’re satisfied All nght ’ 

Sabre got up ' Look here, Twynmg, I'm sorry for you 

about Harold I make allowances for you But ’ 

When Twynmg was angry his speech sometimes betrayed 
that on which he was most sensitive ' I don't want you to 

make no allowances for me I don't ' 

' You've repeated the stupid unphcation you made when 
you first came m ' 

Twymng changed to a hearty laugh ‘ Oh, I say, steady, 
old man Don’t let’s have a row Nothmg to have a row 
about, old man I made no imphcation Whatever for should 
I ? No, no, I simply said " AU right ” I say people have 
sent my boy Harold off and I'm merely saying " AU nght 
He's gone Now perhaps you’re satisfied ” Not you, old 
man Other people’ He paused His tone hardened 'AU 
right. That's all, old man AU nght ’ 

IV 

Not veiy long after this mcident occurred another incident 
In its obvious aspect it was also related to the ' ^^^ly aren t you 
m khaki ? ’ question . Sabre apprehended m it a different 
bearmg 

One morning he stepped suddenly from his own room into 
Mr. Fortune’s in quest of a reference T\\ynmg and Jfr 
Fortune were seated together m deep conversation TJiey 
were very often thus seated. Sabre had noticed At his entry 
their conversation abruptly ceased and this also \ns not new 
Sabre went across to the Cling cabinet without speaking 
Mr Fortune cleared lus throat ' Al)^ Sabre Ah, Snore, 
we were just saying, w e were just saying ■ His be>itaUon, 

and the pause before he had begun, quite cle»irlj' inform^ 
Sabre that what he was now about to sa}* uas not^ going to i?c 
— ^precisely — ^ishat he bad just been sajing were just 

saying what a very unfortunate tiling, what a \cry oceplj’ 
unfortunate thing, it is that none of us prinapals of an 
age to do the nght thing by the Firm by joining the Ami}'' 
I'm afraid we’ve got one or two shirkers downstairs, and we 
were just saying what a splendid, ■what an entirti} sp cnetd 
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thing, it would be if one of us were able to set thein an 
example/ , 

Sabre faced about from the cabmet towards them Twyning 
in the big chair had his elbow on the atm and Was biting Jus 
n^s Mr Fortune, revolved to fece the room, was exercising 
his watcli-cham on his whale-hke front. 

‘ Yes, It’s a pity,’ Sabre said 

‘ I’m glad you agree I knew you would Indeed, yes, a 
pity ; a verj' great pity. For myself, of course I’m out of ttie 
question. Tw 5 mmg here is gettmg on for fortj' and of course 
he’s given his son to the war , moreover there's tlie busmess 
to be thought of Fm afraid I'm not qmte able to do all 1 
used to do You — of course you’re married too, and there, we 
are I It does, as you say, seem a great pity.’ The watch- 
cham havmg been generously exercised was put to the duty 
of heavy tugs at its reluctant partner. Sir. Fortune gazed at 
his watch and remarked absently, * I hear young PMUips, of 
Brown and Philhps, has persuaded his wife to let bim go You 
were at the School with him. Sabre, weren’t you ? Isn’t he 
about your age ? ’ 

Sabre spoke very slowly. Most furious anger had been 
nsmg withm him It was about to burst when there had 
suddenly come to its control the thought : ‘ These two aren't 
getting at you for any love of England, for any patriotic reason". 
That’s not it^ Don’t bother about that. Man alive, don’t, 
mix them up in what you feel about these things.' Don’t go 
cheapenmg what you think about England. Theirs K 'ano&er 
reason.' He said very slowly * ' I never told you,, perhaps I 
ought to have told you at the tune, that I was refused for the 
Army some while ago ’ ' \ “ 

Mr Fortxme’s watch shpped through his fingers to the fidl 
length of his cham. Twynmg got up a nti went over to a book- 
case and stared at it. ■ 

Mr Fortune heaved m the line with an agitated hand over 
hand emotion ‘ I’d no idea I My dear 'fellow, I’d no idea 1 
How very admirable of you 1 When was'this ^ After that 
big meetmg in the Com Exchange the other day .-t 
« x* teU them when it was,’ said Sabre’s mmd. '^He said ’ 
No, rather before that. I Avas rejected oh medical grounds 
Well, well I ’ said hhr Fortune. ' ’ Well, weU ! ’ ■* He g^ye 
suggestion of being imable to array his thoughts against 
tins surprising turn of the day * Most creditable I^wyning, 
do you hear that ? ’ ' ' ' . . ' ’ 
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T\^’J'mng spun around from the bookcase and came forward, 
' Ell ? Sorry, I’m afraid I wasn’t listening ’ 

‘ Our excellent Sabre has offered himself for enhstment and 
been rejected ' 

Tiiyning said, ' Have you, by Jove 1 Jolly good. What 
bad luck being turned doivn Wliat was it ? ' 

Sabre moved across to Ins room ‘ Heart ' 

‘ Was It really ? By Jove, and you look fit enough, too, 
old man Fancy, heart I Fancy.. Jolly sporting of you 
Fancy Oh, I say, old man, do let's have a look at your 
paper if you've got it on you I want to see one of those 
things ' 

Sabre was at lus door * What paper ? ' 

‘ Your rej ection paper, old man. I've never seen one Only 
if you've got it on you.' 

‘ I haven’t got one ’ 

' Not got one I You must have, old man ’ 

' Well, I haven’t I was seen privately I’m rather fnendly 
with them up at the barracks ' 

' Oh, yes, of course Wonder they didn't give you a paper, 
though ^ 

‘ Well, they didn't ’ 

‘ Quite so, old man Quite so Funny, that's all ' 

Sabre paused on the tlireshold He perfectly well under- 
stood the villainous implication Vile, intolerable 1 But of 
what semce to take it up ?— to hear Twymng’s laugh and his 
' My dear old chap, as if I should think such a thing I ’ He 
passed into his room Tlie thought he had had which had 
arrested his anger at Mr Fortune's hmts, revealmg this 
incident in another light, was ‘ They want to get nd of me ’ 


v 

In August, the anniversary montli of the war, he again 
offered himself for enhstment and was agam rejected, but this 
time after a longer scrutiny the standard was not at its first 
height of perfection Eamshaw, Colonel Rattray, all the 
remnant of his former friends, were gone to the Front Sabre 
submitted himself through the ordmary channels and this time 
received what Twyning had called his ' paper ' He did not 
show It to Tw3ming, nor mention either to him or to Mr 
Fortime that he had tried again ‘ Again J most creditable of 
you, my dear Sabre ’ ' Again, have you though ? By Jove, 
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that’s sportina of you Did they give you a paper this . 
old man ? * Nt». ^Not much Feehng as he felt about the. 
^vm-. aStcly aware as he was of the p^ers interest m the 
matter, that, he felt, could be borne. 

But on this occasion he told Mabel. , , . TTphad 

The uar had not altered his relations t\Tth hlabd He ha . 
had the feeling that it ought to bring them 
make her more susceptible to his attempts to ^ 

by her. But it did not bnng them d^er togete^^ the 


deep and with burtlien too capadous for the 
mmd ‘ and here was an ever-present thing, tins (in ^®rph^ ) 
most imsetthng uar, uhich must be taken (m her ‘ 

high, bnsk note that was as impossible to hmi as - 

attitude towards the war to her. The effect of the ^ ‘ 

result, was but to sunder them on a new dimension - , 

formerly he had learnt not to jom \rith her ?? ptoos- 
feelings about whidi he had been taught to shrink there 
mg before her, now the world contained but Tiati- 

was no choice and there was no upshot but clash of me p^,„ 

bihty His feehngs were daily forced to the orded, . 

daib^exasperatedher. The path he had set himself^ . 

mmd her abuse of his feelmgs, and he tned vnth ^ . j^g " 

not to mmd; but (m his own expr^ioii,. broo|ng^m^g^ 
mmd’s sohtude) they riled her and he bad nothing ^ , 

her ; they nled her and he had set hmiseff not to ' 

was like desiring to ease a querulous invahd 
dispensary but a single — and a detested— palha , ' ^ . 

Thmgs were not better , thejf were worse • • * ^ 

But he made his efforts . V , * a that ' 

The matter of tellmg her (when he tned 
he thought he ought to join the .toy / ^revealeda ' ‘ 

nearest to establishing pleasant relations. Warned 

profound difference of sensibihty was nothing, , . ^ ' 

himself for causing that side to appe^. , he rather 

Her comment when, on the eve of to 
‘diffidently acquainted ier with Ms mtcntio A-ivUs5astic;,>^ 
really ttoik you ought to?’ This was not 
but he went ahead with it aihd made a ]^oke, wM 
about how funny it would be if she had fo start making , 


forts ' for him nt the War Kinttinc League winch she was 
attcmling u ith great cnergj* at tlic Garden Horae He found, 
as they talked, that it never occurred to her but that it was 
as an officer that he uould be going, and something warned 
him not to correct licr assumption He found with pleased 
surprise quite a friendly chat afoot between them She only 
began to fall nwav in interest nben he, made forgetful by this 
new quality in their contact, allowed his deeper feelings to 
find \ oice Once started, he %sas away before he had realized 
it in how one couldn’t help feeling about England and how 
utterly glorious w ould be his own sensations if he could actually 
get into uniform and feed that England had admitted him to 
be a part of her 

She looivcd at the clock 

His face was reddening in its customarj' signal of lus enthu- 
siasm. He noticed her glance, but w as not altogether checked 
He went on quickly : ‘ Well, look licre I must just tell you 
tins I’ll tell you what I'll say to myself first thing if I really 
do get in A thing out of the Psalms By Jove, an absolutely 
temfic thing, Mabel In the Forty-fifth Has old Bag — ^lias 
EoomBagshaw told j'ou people up at the church what abso- 
lutely magnificent reading the Psalms arc just now, in this 
W'ar ? ’ 

She shook her head ' We sing them every Sunday, of 
course. But I don't see how the Psalms— you mean the Bible 
Psalms, don't you ? — can have anything to do with war ' 

' Oh, but they have They’re absolutely bung full of it 
Half of them arc the finest battle chants ever wntten You 
ought to read them, Mabel , every one ought to be reading 
them these days Well, this verse I’m telling you about I 
say, do listen I won't keep you a minute It's in that one 
where there comes in a magnificent chant to some pnneess 
who was being brought to mamage to some foreign kmg 

Mabel’s dispersing attention took arms ‘ To a pnneess J 
However can it be ? It’s the Psalms You do mean the 
Bible Psalms, don’t you ? ' 

He said qmeWy, * Oh, well, never mind that Look here, 
this is It I shall say it to myself directly I get m, and then 
often and often again It ought to be printed on a card and 
given to every recruit Just listen . 

* “ Good luck have thou with thine honour , nde on, because of the 
word of truth, of meekness and of nghteousness : and thy nght hand 
shall show thee tcmble things *' ' 
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‘Isn't that lemfic? Isn't it tremendous? By Jove, 
It 

For the first time in her married life she looked at him, in 
this humour, not distastefully but curiously. His flushed face, 
and shining eyes Whatever about? He was perfectly 
mcomprehensible to her. She got up She said, ‘ Yes 
But " Ride on " — of course you're not going in the cavalry, 
are you ’ ’ _ 

He said, ‘ Oh, well Sorry It’s just a thing, youknbw' 
Yes, it's past your bed-time, I'm afraid Fve kept you up, 
gassmg. Well, dream good luck for me to-morrow ’ ' ^ 

His thoughts, when she had gone from the room, went : ■ * A 
better evening ! That’s the way I I can do it, you’ see, if | 
try That other thing doesn’t matter. I was a fool to drag 
that m. She doesn't unders tan d Yes, that’s the way ! ' ' 

He sat late, happily; If only he could get past the doctdr„ 
to-morrow ‘ > ' 

VI i 

s 

That's the way 1 But on the followmg evening the way w^ » 
not to be recaptured The old way was restored , He was 
enormously cast down by his rejection. When he got bac^. 
that night he went straight m to her » ‘ I say, they've rejected 
me They won’t have me.' His face was workmg » ' It’s, 
that cursed heart ’ \ , 

She shghtly puckered her brows. ' OH . . D'j^ou know 
for the minute I couldn’t think what on earth.you were talking 
about Were you rejected ? Well, I must say I’m glad. Up 
at the Knittmg League Mrs Turner was saying her son saw 
yon at the recruitmg office after you were rejected and that 
it was mto the ranks you were going You never told me that; •> 
I must say I don’t think you ought to have thought about the 
ranks without telling me. And I wouldn't have liked it. 1 
wouldn’t have liked it at all I rtnnk you ought to be ve^ 
thankful you were rejected I'm’ sure I am.’ ' ‘ 

He said flatly, ‘ Why are you ? Thankful — good Lord— -yo^ 

• don’t know — do you mean, I ought to be thankful ^ 

' Because you ought to be ah officer if^you go at all ’'If ^ 
not the place for you m your position. And apart from any- 
thing else ' She gave her sudden burst of laughtw , . 

He felt arise withm him violent and homble feelings about„^ 
‘her 'What are you laughmg at? ' ' ' ' 
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' Wdl, do jiKt inin"ine wliat you'd look like in pnvatc 
soldier's dothinc r bjic laughed ter} heartily again 
He tamed away. 


// IVititn Cothcs Chapter Vll 

I 

P in Im room he began a long letter to Nona, pouring out 
to her all hib feelings about this second rejection. He 
'ras WTiung to her, and hoinng from her, regularly and fre* 
qucntly now. It was his only vent in the oppression of these 
frightful days Slie said that it was hers, too 
After that letter of hers, at the outbreak of the war, in 
which she had <3id that she thanked God for him that he had 
delaj ed her decision to unchain tlicir chains and to join their 
lives, no further reference had been made by either to that 
near tourh of desire's wand It w'as, as he had said it should 
be, as though her letter had never been wntten And in her 
letters she alw a 5 's mentioned Tony She wrote to Tony every 
day, she told him , and there were few of her letters but 
me'nlioiicd a parcel of some kind sent to her husband Tony 
never wrote Sometimes, she said, there came a scrap from 
him rclalnc to some business matter she must see to; but 
never any response to her daily budget of gossip — ‘ the kind of 
news I i now he likes to hear ’ — or any new’s of himself and 
his doings 

She once or tw^cc said, without any comment, ' But be is 
^ writing often to Mrs Stanley and Lady Grace Heddon and 
Sophie Basildon, and I hear bits of him from them and know 
he is keeping well Of course I pretend to them that their 
news IS stale to me ' Another time ' I’ve just fimshed my 
budget to Tonj',' she wote, ' and have sent him two sets of 
those patent rubber soles for his boots Do you think he can 
get tliem put on ? Every day I try to think of some new trifle , 
he'd like ; and you’d be shocked, and think I care nothing 
about the W'ar, at the number of theatres I make time to go to 
You see, it makes something bright and amusing to tell him, 
descnbing the plays I feel most frightfully that, although of 
course my canteen work is useful, the read best thing every 
woman can do in this fnghtful tune is to do all she can for her 
man out there * and Tony's mine When this is all over — 
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Oh, Marko, is it ever going to be over ? — ^things will hurt again 
but while he's out there the old things are dead and Tony' 
mine, and England's — ^my man for England: that is m; 
thought , that is my pride ; that is my prayer.' 

And a few hnes further on ' And he’s so splendid Of coure 
you can imagme how utterly splendid he is Lady King 
Warner, his colonel’s wife, told me yesterday her husband say 
he's bmve beyond an 3 d;hing she could imagine. He said- 
she's given me his letter — " the men have picked up from hom 
this story about angels at Mons and are beginning to beliey 
they saw them. Tybar says he hopes the angels were near bin 
because he thought he w^as in hell, the particular bit he go 
mto, and he thmks it must be good for angels, enlargening fo 
their minds, to Icnow what hell is like 1 As a matter of "fact 
Tybar himself is nearer to the superhuman than anj^thmg J 
saw knockmg about at Mons. His dating and his coolness ant 
his example are a byword m a battahon composed,, my dear 
With the sohtary exception of the writer, entirely of heroes 
In sticky places Tybar is ^e most wonderful thing tliaf evei 
happened I hke to be near him because his immediate 
vicimty IS unquestionably a charmed circle ; and I shudder tc 
be near him because his is always the worst' spot." > 
' Can't you imagme him, Marko ? ' >■ 

II 

And always her letters breathed to Sabre his oWn passionate 
love of England, his own poignant sense of possession m her 
and by her, his own intolerable arbing at the heart at his 
envisagement of her enormously beset They reflected bis 
own frightful oppression and they assuaged it, as his letters, 
she told him, assuaged hers, as burdens are assuaged by mingling 
of distress ‘ There is no good news,’ he told her, * and for 
me who can do nothmg — and sometimes thmgs are , a httle 
difficult with me here and I suppose that makes it worse — there 
seems to be no way out. But your letters are more than good 
news and more than rescue ; they are courage. ' Courage is hh® 
love, Nona : it touches the spmt, and the'spint, amazing 
essence, is hke a spnng • it is never, touched but it — springs* 
She was working daily at a canteen at Victona^Station , She 
had been on the night shift, ' but I can't sleep, I simply cannot 
sleep nowada}^ ' , and so, shortly before, he wrote to her'-ru 
his second rejection, she had changed on to the day shift and 



at night tool: out the car to run arriving men from one terminus 
to another. ' And aliout l\\ icc a week I get dog-tired and feel 
sleepy and send the chauficur \\ilh the car and stay at home 
and do sleep It's splendid 1 ' 

Northrepps had been handed over to the Red Cross as a 
military hospital. Her answer to his letter telling of his second 
rejection at the recruiting ofiicc — ^most tender words from her 
heart to his heart, comforting his spirit as transfusion of blood 
from health to sickness maintains the exhausted body — lier 
reply told lum (hat on that day fortnight slie was commgdown 
to say of his disippointmcnt what she could so inadequately 
express in writing She was going out to war W'ork in France 
— in Tony’s name slic had presented a fleet of ambulance cars 
to a Red Cross unit and she was going out to drive one — and 
slie was coming dowm to look at things at Nortlirepps before 
she left 

« * * • * 

On the following day Tidborough, opening its newspapers, 
shook hands with itself m all its houses, shops and offices on 
its own special and most glonous V C —Lord Tybar 

III 

Tybar's V C was the first thing Sabre spoke of to Nona 
when, a fortnight later, she came doivn and he went up to her 
at Northrepps m tlie afternoon Its briUiant gallantry, ren- 
dered so vivid to him by the intimacy with which he could see 
tliat thnee attractive figure engaged in its performance, stirred 
him most deeply He had by heart every hnc of its official 
record in the rcstramed language of the Gazette. * . The 
left flank of the position w'as insecure and the post, when taken 
over, was ill prepared for defence . . Wlien the battalion was 
suffering very heavy casualties from a 77mm field gun at 
very close range, Captam Lord Tybar rushed forward under 
intense machme-gun fire and succeeded in captunng the gun 
single handed after killing the entire crew . Later, when 
repeated attacks developed, he controlled the defence at the 
pomt threatened, giving personal assistance with revolver and 
bombs ... Smgle handed he repulsed one bombing assault 
• It ivas entirely owing to the gallant conduct of this officer 

that the situation was reheved. . ' 

Oh, rare and splendid spintl Fortune’s darlmg thrice 
worthy alljher dowry I 
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Nona had written of it in nnging words She m 

beautiful ardour of the enthusiasm she joined wth Sa.Dre s at 
his opemng words of tlieir meeting , but she ended with a sa ^ 
httle laugh: ‘ And then I ’ she said. , 

* Wliat do you mean, Nona, “ and then r - 

She took a letter from her bag ‘ I only got this t^ mom- 
mg just as I was coming away. It’s in reply to the one 1 
wrote him about his V C Oh, Marko, so splendid, so utterly 
splendid as he is, and then to be like this. Look, 
just got leave and he’s gomg to spend it m Paris One qi m 
vomen is there That Mrs Winfred He’s taken 
heragam He says* "Poor thing She’s all alone m Paris 
I know how sorry you will feel for her and I fed I ought to g 
and look after her I know you will agree I|ll tdl her y 
sent me That will amuse and please her so” ' ^ 

She touched her eyes with her handkerchief ^ It rati 
hurts, Marko It’s not that I mmd his gomg. It s just.wn 
he would do But it's the way he tells me He just s^s 
hke that deliberately to be cruel because he knows it vnu ni 
So utterly splendid, Marko, and so utterly graceless a 
gave her httle note of sa^ess again * Utterly spl®®*" 
Look, this IS all he says about his V C. Isn’t tins fine 
isn't It hke him? He says: “ P S —Yes, that V.C. hosm^ 
You know why I got it, don't you? It stands for ry 
Cautious, you know’” _ ‘ 

They laughed together Yes, like him 1 Tybar _exa y 
Sabre could see him writing the letter. Dehghtmg m sap 5 
words that would hurt , dehghtmg m his j 
that would amuse Splendid; airy; imtouched by ’ 
untouched by thought , fearless, faithless,'heedless,,grac , 

. Fortune’s darhng ; mvested in her robe of mockery 
Nona’s laughter ended in a httle catch 'at her breatn 
touched her arm. ' Let’s walk, Nona ' - , ' 


He thought she was looking thin and done up r.*- 

had rather a drawn look, its soft roundness gone He tn 
she never had looked so beautiful to him She spoke , 
of what she had tried to say m her lettersuf his disappomm 
in ofienng himself for service Never her 
sounded so exquisitely tender to lurh They spoke of m • 
Never, but m their letters, hadthe been able thus to gi ■ ^ 



(tehnps ajiil rmi\t ihcm, touched with tlic same i>crccptions, 
kindled and cnlaijjtd, hack into his, sympathies again. With 
others the er as nil di'«ussion of chances and circumstances, 
of this that had hapi>i‘ncd and that that might happen, of 
this that should be done and that that ought not to have been 
done Laboratory c\amination of means and remedies The 
epidemic CNtiylfnng and the patient upstairs nothing The 
v.'ood not seen for tlie trees With Nona he talked of how he 
felt of Kngkand . . 

Dmr earlh, I do satuU thoe xvilh my hand 

He told her that 

She nodded. ' I know. I know Say it all through, 
Marko ' 

Jle stumbled through it At tlic end, a little abashed, he 
smiled at her and said, ' Of course no one else would think it 
applies Kicliard vas sajing it in Wales where he’d just 
landed, and it’s about civil war, not foreign , but where it 
comes to me is (he loving of the soil itself as if it was a living 
tiling tlial knew it vas being loved and loved back in return 
Our England, Nona You remember Gaunt’s thing in the 
same play: 

““n»l3 rojal throne of longs, this sceptred isle. 

This other Hden, dcmi-paradiso 

Tins Inpp> breed of men, this little world. 

Tins precious stone set In the silver sea . 

This blessed plot tins earth, this realm, this England . 

She nodded again He saw that her dear eyes were 
brimming She said. 'Yes Yes . Our England 

Rupert Brooke said it just perfectly, Marko • 

“ And think, this heart, all evil shed away 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given. 
Her sights and sounds , dreams happy as her day ; 

And laughter, learnt of fnends , and gentleness. 

In hearts at peace, under an Enghsb heaven ’’ 

She touched his hand ‘Dear Marko . . .’ She made 
approach to that which lay between them ‘ '* This heart, 
all evil shed away " Marko, in tins fnghtful time we couldn’t 
have given back the thoughts by England given if we had 
And that was you, Marko ' 

He shook his head, not trusting himself to look at her He 
said * You Not I Anyone can know the right thing 
But strength to do it Strength flows out of you to me. 
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It always has I want it more and more I shall want it.= 
Tlungs are difficult Sometmies I've a fnghtful feeling that 
tilings are closing m on me. Tliere's “ Shelley's Ode to tlie 
WestWmd" Itmakesme — ^Idon'tknow — ^wroughtup 'And 
sometimes I’ve the feehng that I'm being carried along like 
that and towards that fn^tful cry at the end * " 0 Wind, if 
Winter comes . . 

He stopped. He said, ' Give me your handkerchief to keep, 
Nona. Something of your own to keep. Strength m it for 
me . , to help me hold on to the rest . . . tobeheveit. . 

" If Winter comes . . Can Spnng be far behmd ? 

She touched her handkerchief to her bps and gavedt to 
him ... „ 


v 

After October, especially, he spent never less than two 
evenings a week with old j\Irs Perch. In October Young 
Perch went to France and on his draft-leave took from Sabre 
the easy promise to ‘ keep an eye on my Mother.' Mihtaiy 
trammg, which to most gave robustness, gave to Young Perch,’’ 
Sabre thought, a stnkmg enhancement of the fine-draivn 
expression fiiat always had been his About his eyes and 
forehead Sabre apprehended something suggestive of die mys- 
tic, spintually-occupied look that pamtmgs of the Huguenots 
and the old Crusaders had , lookmg at him “when 
he came to say good-bye, and while he spoke solely and 
onty of his mother. Sabre remembered that long-ago thought 
of young Perch’s aspect — of his spirit being ahghted in his 
body as a bird on a tivig, not engrossed m his body , a thmg 
death would need no more than to pluck off between hnger 
and thumb 

But unthmkable, that Not young Perch . . „ 

Old Mrs Perch was very broken and very querulous -She 
blamed Sabre and she blamed Effie that Freddie fiad gone to' 
the war She said they had leagued with him to send him off 
‘ Freddie I could have managed,' she used "to say , ' but you 
I cannot manage, Mr Sabre , and as for Effie, you might think ’ - 
I^vas the child and she was mistress tlie way she treats me 
Bright Effie used to laugh and say, ' Now, 3 rau know, life* 
Perch, you will insist on commg and tucking me up at mght 
,Now does that look as if she's the child, Mr < Sabre ? ' 

' '■ Mrs Perch m her dogged way : ■* If Mr. iSabre doesnft know* 



that you only permit me to tuck you up one night because I 
permit you to tuck me up the next mght, the sooner he does 
know how I'm treated in my own estabhshment &e better 
for me.’ 

Thus the initial cause of querulonsness would bump off mto 
something else , and m an astonishing short number of moves 
Bnght Ef&e would lead Mrs Perch to some happy subject and 
the querulousness would give place to little rays of animation,^ , 
and presently Mrs Perch would doze comfortably m her 
chair while Sabre talked to EfSe m whispers , and when she^ 
woke Sabre would be ready with some remmiscence of Freddie 
carefuUy chosen and carefully earned along to keep it hedged 
with But all the roads where Freddie was to be found 

were sunken roads, the smihng hedges very low about them, 
the ditches overcharged with water; tears soon would 
come 

She used to doze and munnur to herself, ' My boy's gone to 
fight for Ins country I'm very proud of my boy gone to 
fight for his country ' 

Effie said young Perch had taught her that before he went 
away 

While they were talking she used to doze and say, ‘ Good 
mommg, Mrs So-and-So My boy’s gone to fight for his 
country I'm very proud of my boy gone to fight for his 
country Good morning, Mr So-and-So. My boy s gone 

to He didn't want to go, but I said he must go to fight 

for his country • But tliat s not true, Freddie . 

Oh, very well, dear. Good morning, Mrs So-and-So ’ 

She used to wake up with a start and say. Eh, Freddie ? 
Oh, I thought Freddie was in the room ’ 

Sh^Lid she always looked fonvard to the evenings when 
Sabre ?Sne She liked him to sit and talk to Effie and to 
smoke all the tune and knock out his pipe on tim fender She 
said it made her think Freddie was there Effie said that 
every night she went into 3'oung Perch s room and tuckra np 
the bed and set the alarum clock and put the and the 

matches and one cigarette and the ash-^ay by the bed and 
every mght m this performance said, He said he s certain to 
come in quite unexpectedly one night and he wU smoke his 
one cigarette before he goes to sleep It s no good my telhng 
him he'll set the house on fire one night- He hstens to 
anything I tell him ' And every mommg when Effie took her 
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m a cup of tea very early (like Freddie used to) "she always 
said, ‘Has Freddie come home m the night, Efiie dear? 
Now just go and knock on his door very quietly and then just 
peep your head in . . 

) 

} 

VI 

Sabre had always thought Bnght El&e would be wonderfu 
with old Mrs Perch He wrote long letters to Young Petd 
telhng him how much more than wonderful Bright Effie was 
E£5e motliered Mrs Perch and managed her and humourec 
her m a wa}' that not even Young Perch lumself could havi 
bettered In that astounding fount of humour of hers, reflcctet 
in those sparkling eyes, even Mrs Perch's most querulouslj 
violent attacks were transformed into matter for whimsica 
appreciation, delightfully and most lovingly dealt ivith. Whei 
the full, irritable, mconsequent flood of one of Mrs Perch’j 
moods would be launched upon her m Sabre's presence, 
would turn a dancmg eye towards bim and immediate^ sh( 
could step into the torrent would begm, ‘ Now, look here, IMrs 

Perch, you know perfectly well ’ , and jn two mmutes th€ 

old lady u ould be mollified and happy. Marvellous Effie i 
Sabre used to thmk , and of course it was because her astound- 
ing fount of humour was based upon her all-embracmg capacity 
for love That was why it was so astounding m its depth 
and breadth and compass Sabre liked immensely the half- 
whispered talks viuth her while Sirs Percli dozed in her chair 
Effie was always happy Nothing of that wanting-something 
look was ever to be seen m Efiie’s sliming eyes She had the 
secret of life Watching her face while they talked he came 
to beheve that the secret, the thmg missing in half the faces 
one saw, was love But — ^the old difficulty — many had love f 
himself and Nona , and yet were troubled . • 

One evening he asked her a most extraordinary question, 
shot out of him without mtendmg it, discharged out of his 
questing thoughts as by a hidden spnng suddenly touched by 
groping fingers ' ’ ’ 

‘ Effie, do you love God ? * 

Her surprise seemed to him to be more at the thing he had 
asked than at its am azing unexpectedness and, amazmg 
irrelevancy. * Why, of course I do, Mr. Sabre ' ' 

‘ Why do you ? / 

She was utterly at a loss. * Well, of course I do ' 


He said rather sharply, * Yes, but why ? Have you ever 
asked yourself why? Eespecting, feanng, trusting, that's 
understandable But love, love, you know what love is, don’t 
you ? What’s love got to do with God ? ' 

She said in sunple wonderment, as one asked what had the 
Sun to do with hght, or whether water was wet, ' Why, God 
is love.’ 

He stared at her. 

/ 

vii 

The second Chnstmas of the war came Tlie evening before 
the last day of the Old Year was to have given Sabre a rare 
pleasure to which he had been immensely looking forward 
He was to have spent it with Mr Fargus The old chess and 
acrostic evenings hardly ever happened now Mr Fargus, 
most manifestly unfitted for the exposures of such a life, had 
become a special constable He did night duty in the Garden 
Home He chose night duty, he told Sabre, because he had 
no work to do by day and could therefore then take his rest 
Yoimgcr men who were in ofiices and shops hadn’t the hke 
advantage It was only fair he should help in the hours help 
was most wanted Sabre said it would kill him m time, but 
Mrs Fargus and the three Miss Ferguses still at home replied, 
when Sabre ventured this opinion to them, that papa was much 
stronger than any one imagined, also that they agreed with 
papa that one ought to do m the war, not what one wanted 
to do, but what was most required to be done , finally that, 
being at home by day, papa could help, and liked helping, in 
the many duties about the house now interfered with by the 
enlistment of the entire battahon of female Ferguses in work 
for the war One detachment of female Ferguses had leapt 
mtb blue or khaki uniforms and disappeared mto the voracious 
belly of the war machine , the remainder of the battahon 
thiust their long legs mto breeches and boots and worked from 
at home as land girls Little old Mr Fargus in his grey suit, 
and the startled child Kate with one hand still up her back in 
search of an errant apron strmg, ' did ’ what the battalion 
used to do and were nightly, on the return of the giant land 
' girls, shown how shockingly they had done it 

Fare, therefore, the old chess and acrostic evenings and 
most keenly anticipated, accordingly, this — ^the first for a 
fortnight — on the eve of New Year's Eve. It was to have been 
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a real long evening ; but it proved not very long. It was to 
have been one in which the war should be.shut out and for- 
gotten in the delights of mental twistings and slowly puffed 
pipes ; it proved to be one in which ‘ this frightful war I ’ was 
groaned out of Sabre’s spirit m emotion most ternble to him*. 

At ten o'cloclc profound gymnastics of the mind in search 
of a hidden word bcginnmg with ‘ e ' and ending with ' 1 ' were 
interrupted by the entry of tlie startled Kate One hand 
wnthed between her shoulders for tlie apron string, the other 
held a note ‘ Please, Mr Sabre, I tJunlc it’s for you, Mr -■ 
Sabre A young boy took it to your house and said you ww 
to have it most particular, and please your Rebecca sent lum 
on here, please ’ 

‘ For me ? Who on earth ? ’ 

He opened it He did not recognize the writing on the 

envelope. He had not the remotest idea ' It was a jolly 

evenmg . , , could Enamel bethatword in 'e 'and‘1* ^ He^ 
unfolded it Ah 1 

Freddie s killed Please do come at once^ I think she s 
dying— -EB' 


If W inter Comes Chapter Vlll 

% 

I , ^ ' 

H e was alone m the room where Mrs Perch lay — ^not even 
Effie One o’clock This war I . . He had thought 

to shut it away for a mght and here was the inconceivable 
occupation to which it had brought bim * alone m here *1 
The doctor had been and was coming again in the mommgf. 
There was nothmg to be done, he had said , just watch her 
Watch her ? How long had he been standmg at the foot ’ 
of the huge bed — ^the biggest bed he had ever seen — and what 
was there to watch ? She gave no sign. She scarcely seemed 
to breathe He would not have recognized her face It had 
the appearance of a mask. ‘ Sinkmg,' the doctor had said. I®'' 
process here before his eyes, but not to be seen by them, a\riul 
and mysterious things Deathwithpractised fingers about ms 
awful and mj^tenous surgery of separatmg the spint from, the 
flesh, the soul from the body, the mcorruptible ,from the 
corruptible . . - ‘ ^ 

It could not be 1 There was not a "sign ; there was, not a ^ 



sound ; and A\hat should he be doing to be alone here, bUnd 
\\atchcrofsuchafinalU3 ? It \v.is not real It \\ as an hallu- 
cination, lie \^as not reiUj* here The morning, and days 
and \^ceks and years, would come, and he would know that 
this ne\cr had ri.all\» happened . 

But j'ounp Peich was dead Young Perch was kdlcd. It 
was rc^ He was here This war 1 . . . 


ri 

He had gone downstairs with the doctor and had remained 
there some little time after lus departure. ElTie had been 
left knetUng by the bed. Wien he came back she was sound 
asleep \>.htTe she knelt Worn out Ihe news had come on 
the previous evening This was Effic's second night without 
sleep Now she was overcome , collapsed , suffocated and 
bound and gagged in the opiates and bonds she had for thirty 
hours resisted lie touched her She did not stir He shook 
her gently , still no response He lifted her up and earned 
her along tlie passage to the room he knew to be hers , laid 
her on lier bed and covered her with a quilt Inconceivable 
occupation Was all this really happening ? 

'Iwo o'clock He went to look at Eflie still m profound 
slumber. Wiy awaken her ? Nothing could be done , only 
watch 

He returned to Ins vigil 

Yes, she was sinking More pronounced now that mask- 
hke aspect of her face Yes, dying He spoke the word to 
himself ' D5nng ’ As of a lire in the grate gone to one dull 
spark among the greying ashes — ^It is out , it cannot bum 
again So life here too far retired, too deeply sunk, to struggle 
back and vitalize agam that hue, those hps, that mask-hke 
effigy. 

Profound and awful mystciy Within that form was m 
process a most dreadful activity The spint was prepanng 
to vacate the habitation it had so long occupied It gave no 
sign The better to hide its preparations it had dra\vn that 
mask about the face Seventy years it had sojourned here , 
now it was bound away Seventy years it had been known to 
passers-by through the door and windows of this its habita- 
tion , now, deeply retired withm the inner chambers, it set 
its house m order to be gone Profound and awful mystery 
Dreadful and momentous activity From the wmdows of her 
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eyes turning ofi the lights » from the engines ‘of her powki 
cutting off Its forces , drawing the fumades , dissevenhg th( 
contacts A hfetime tvithin home ; now passenger intc 
an eternity A hfetime settled ; now preparing to he awa5 
on a journey inconceivably tremendous, ummaguiably a^vful 
Did It shnnk ? Did it pause m its preparations to peer and 
peep and shudder ? 


Ill 

He felt very cold He moved from the bed and replenished 
the fire and crouched beside it. 

This war 1 . . . He said beneath his breath ; ‘ Young Perch 1 
y ourig Perch 1 ' Y oung Perch was killed Realize the thing J 
He was never going to see Young Perch agam He was never 
going to see old Mrs Perch agam He was nev^ to come 
mto Puncher’s again Another place of his hfe was < to be 
walled up His home hke an empty house ; the office hke an‘ 
empty house , now no refuge here. Things were crowding m 
about him, things were closing m upon him. And he -vras jiist 
to live on here, out of the war, yet insupportably beset by 
the war Beset by the \var, yet useless in the war- , Young 
Perch • How in pity was he to go on living out of the ivar 
now that the war had taken Young Perch and killed old Mrs 
Perch and shut this refuge from its oppression ? ' He must-get^ 
in He could not endure it. He could not, could not^ . • 

Ten minutes past three There was perceptible to him no 
change in that face upon the pillow He brought a lamp from - 
the dressing-table and looked at her, shading the light wth 
his hand Impenetrable mask I Profound and aivful mystery. 
Much more than a house that dreadfully engrossed spuit was , 
preparmg to leave This meagre form, scarcely discernible^ 
beneath the coverlet, had been its fortress, once new> 
strong, once beautiful, once by its gamson proumy fought, 
splendidly defended, added to, enlarged, adorned < Then past 
its glory, past attention Then crumbhng, then decaying 
Now to be abandoned It had known great stresses and abated , 
them ; sieges and withstood them , assaults and defeated 
them O vanity ! It had but temporized with ' conquest 
Time’s hosts had camped these many years about its walls, im 
ceaseless investment, with desultory attacks, but with eacm 
attack investing closer- Now a most , terrible assault 
breached the citadel* The gamson „was stricken amain ,-The^ ^ 




fortress no longer could be defended Its garrison was wjlh- 
drawing from that place and handing it over to destruction 

IV 

There was some strange sound in the room He had 

dored in a chair Some strange sound, or had he imagined 
it ? He sat up tensely and hstened It was her breathing, a 
harsh and laboured sound. . He stepped quickly to the 
bed and looked and then ran into the passage and called loudly 
‘Effiel EffieP 

Fnghtcning, tcmblc, agonizing. He was kneeling on one 
side of the bed, Effie at tlie other The extreme moment was 
come to her tliat lay between them She was moaning 
He bowed lus face into lus hands The sound of her moaning 
was tcmblc to him That inhabitant of this her body had 
done its preparations and now stood at the door in the dark- 
ness, very fnghtened It wanted to go back It had been very 
accustomed to being here It could not go back. It did not 
ivant to shut the door. The door was shutting It stood 
and shrank and whimpered there 

O temblel Beyond endurance, agomzmg It was old 
Mrs Perch that stood there whimpering, shrinking, upon the 
threshold of that huge abyss, wide as space, dark as night It 
was no spint It was just that very feeble Mrs Perch ivith her 
fumblmg hands and her movmg bps Look here. Young Perch 
would never allow her even to cross a road without him How 
in pity was«he to take this fnghtful step ? He twisted up all 
his emotions into an appeal of tremendous intensity ' Young 
Perch I Come here 1 Your mother I Yoimg Perch, come 
here ! ’ 

Telhng it, once, to Nona, he said . ’ I don’t know what 
happened They talk about self-hypnotism Perhaps it 
was that I know I made a most fnghtful effort saymg 
“Young Perch" I had to I could see her— that poor 
temfied thing Something had to be done Some one had 
to go to her I said it like m a nightmare, bursting to get 
out of It — “ Young Perch Come here " Anyway, there it is, 
Nona > I heard them It was imagmation of course But 
I heard them.’ 

He heard* ‘Now then, mother I Don't be fnghtened 
Here I am, mother Come on, mother One step, mother 
Only one I can't reach you. You must take just one 
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step Look, motjber, liere's ni\' hand Can’t you see m 3 
hand?’ . 

I It’s so dark, Freddie ‘ ' 

‘It's not, mother. It’s only dark where you are ItJ 
light here Don't crj», mother. Don’t be frightened.' It'i 
all nght. It’s quite all right ’ ' - > 

That tall and pale young man, with his face like one of tb 
old Huguenots . That very frail old woman with hei 
fumbhng hands and moving hps . . . 

* It’s so cold 

‘ Now, mother, I tell you it isn’t Do lust trust me.’ ' Dc 
just come.’ 

‘ 1 daren’t, Freddie I can’t, Freddie. I can't I can't. 
T * roust, mother, you must. Look, look, here I am 
Its^ I, Freddie Don't cry, mother Just ^ trust .yoursel 
entirely to^me You know how’ you always can trust me 
Look, here’s my hand Just one bny step and 'y®^ 
touch it I know you feel ill, darhng motlier. You wdn’l 
any, any more once you touch my hand But I can’t come any 

nearer, dearest You must You Ah, brave, beloved 

mother — ^now I ’ ' 

* iT .f: j \ 

He heard Effie's voice • ‘ Oh, she's dead 1 She's dead ! ’ 
Dead ? He stared upon her dead face ' "Where was gone 
that mask ? Wience had come this glory ? That inhabitant 
of this her body, m act of gomg had looked back and its looh 
had done this thmg It had closed the door upon a rumed 
house, and looked, and left a temple It had departed from 
beneath a mask, and looked, and that which had been masked 
now was beatified 
Young Perch I 


In the mormng a mysterious roan with a large white 
crooked spectacles and a crooked be, and a suggestion ot 
thinking all the bme of somethmg else, or of nothing at ail, 
mystenously drifted into the house, ' dnfted about it wiro 
apparent complete aim lessTiftfis of purpose 'and presently 
showed himself to Sabre as about to dnft out of it again ,lhis 
was the doctor, a stranger, one of those new faces which the 
war, removing the old, was everywhere mtroduemg, and pos- 
sessed of a mysterious and astoundmg faculty of absorbing.^ 


resolving, and subjugating all matters without visibly attend- 
ing to any matter ' Leave everything to me/ it was all he 
seemed to say. He did nothmg, yet everytl^g seemed to 
come to his hand with the nicety and exactness of a drawing- 
room conjurer. He bewildered Sabre 
His car left and returned dunng his bnef visit Sabre, who 
had thought ^m upstairs, and who had a hundred perplexities 
to inquire of him, found him in the hall absorbed in adjusting 
the weights of a grandfatlier clock 
He remarked to Sabre, 'J thought you'd gone You’d 
better get off and get a bath and some breakfast Notlung 
you can do here Leave everythmg to me ' 

‘ But, look here, I can't leave ' 

'That's all nght Just leave everythmg to me I’m 
tfltfing Miss Bright back to my wife for breakfast and a rest 
After lunch I’ll run her to her home She can't stay here 
Have you any idea how this thing hooks on ? ' 

‘But what about ’ 

The extraordinary man seemed to know everytlnng before it 
was said ‘ That’s all nght. I’ve sent for a woman and her 
daughter Leave everything to me Here’s the car Here 
they are ’ 

Two women appeared 

‘But about ’ , , 

' Yes, that's all nght The poor old lady s brother is coming 
down He’ll take charge I found Ins name m her papers 
last night Telegraphed ’ He was looking through the door 
‘ Here’s the answer ’ 

A telegraph messenger appeared 

Astounding man ! tr , 

He read the telegram 'Yes, thats all right Hell be 
here by the eleven tram at Tidborough I’ll take Miss Bnght 
now ’ 

Effie appeared , . , 

Sabre had the feeling that if he opened the next thought in 
his nund an undertaker uould nse out of the ground with a 
coffin Tins astonishing man, coming upon lus ovcr\\TOugnt 
state, made him feel hystencaJ He turned to Effic and gave 
her both lus hands ‘ The doctor's taking j^u. Effie It s 
been dreadful for j'ou It’s all over nou. Try to leave it 
out of your mind for a bit ' , 

She smiled sadly * Good-bye, Mr Sabre Thank yon so 
tnud\, so very much, for coming, and staj mg Wnt I snouJd 
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have done wthont you I daren't think. Fve never knonn 
anyone so good as you’ve been to me.' 

' I've done nothing, Effie, except feel sorrj' for 5 »ou.* i 
He saw her into the car. he would not take a lift. 
'Well, leave cveiything to me,' said the doctor. vThe 
chauffeur spoke to him about some engine trouble ' Yes, 
I'll see to that Leave everj’thing to me, Jenkins.' 

Even his carl 


VI 

r 

Sabre, passed on from the ordeal of the night to the ordeal 
of the day b}' this interlude of the astonishing doctor, did not 
know how overwrought he was until he u’as at home again 
and come to Mabel seated at breakfast. The tliought in his 
mmd as he walked had been the thought in his mmd as lie 
had sat on after the death waiting for morning After this, 
after the war had done this, hov/ was he to go on enduring ilie 
war and refused part m it ? He dreaded meeting Mabel. 
He dreaded going on to the office and meeting Fortune and 
Twymng. To none of these people, to no one he could meet, ^ 
could he explain how he felt about Young Perch and what he 
had gone through mth Sirs Perch, nor why, because of what, 
he felt, more poignant than ever was his need to get mto the 
uar , and yet until these feelmgs he must go on facing these 
people and go on meeting the u ar in everj^ pnnted page,' in 
every sight, in every conversation Unbearable 1 He could 
not 

Mabel looked up from her brcalffast ' Well, I do think — ~ 
This was the begmning of it He felt himself digging his 
nails mto the palms of his hands. ' I've been up wnth old 

Perch ' ' ' r , 

‘ I know you have I sent around to the Fmguscs I must 

say I do think ' V- - 

He felt he could not bear it ‘ Mabel, look here Foi^ 
goodness sake don’t say you do think I ou^t to have let you 
know. I know I ought, but T couldn't And I’m not in a 
state to go on mggling about it Young Perchrskilled andto 
mother's dead Now for goodness' sake, for pitj^’s^sake let- 
it alone I couldn't send and there's the end of it ' . 

He w^ent out of the room." He thought ' ' There jmu'are 
How I've done it ! ” He went back ' I say. I’m sony mr 
burstmg out like that , but I’ve had rather a night of 



It**? Itrnblo. jvn't h. boJh of them like that ? Aren’t 3'ou 
awfollj* som* ubmii it, Mabel 

She saul : ' !‘in verj* 5orr\'. Vci^' sorrjf indeed But you 
can l c' peel tne to •^ay inurli when j on speak in that extra- 
ordinan* nianror,' 

' J wax with hi r when she died It’s upset me a bit.' 

* I don't wnpfitr. H j’ou ask me, I think it was very cNtra* 
ordinarj* %*tnjr bt inr; tnefe If j'ou ask me, I think it w'as very 
fnnnj* of that Miss liriKht sending for j»ou at that hour of the 
nirht ^\’h3’ c\tr should she said for j'ou of all people? ' 

* I wis tht.r greatest friend ' 

'Ves, I Inow \ou alwaj’s liked them But j'ou couldn't 
he of any U'e I must ‘i.iy I do think people arc very funny 
sometmns Tf Mus Bnghl hid done the right thing, as we 
are thnr nc.ircsi neighbours, she would have sent and asked 
me if I could lot one of the maids go over .ind be with her 
Tlien toil could ha^c gone up too if you'd wished and could 
have come back again I don’t think she had any right to 
send for you ' 

He had sal down and was about to pour himself out some 
tea. He put down the teapot and got up ' Look here, do 
me a favour riicy’rc dead, both of them Don’t say any- 
thing more about them Don’t mention the subject again 
For God’s sake ' 

He went out of the house and got his bicj'cle and set out for 
the office At the top of the Green lie passed 3^oung Pinnock, 
the son of Pinnock's Stores Some patch of colour about 
young Pinnock caught his eye He looked again The 
colour was a vivid red crown on a khaki brassard on the young 
man’s arm The badge of the recruits enrolled under the 
Derby enlistment scheme He dismounted ' Hullo, Pinnock 
How' on earth did you get that armlet ? ' 

‘ I’ve just joined up.* 

' But I thought you’d been rejected about forty times 
Haven’t you got one foot in the grave or something ? ' 

Young Pinnock grinned hugely ' Don't matter if you've 
got both feet m, or head and shoulders neitlier, over at Chovens- 
bury to-day, i^fr Sabre It’s the last day of this yer Derby 
scheme an’ there’s such a rush of chaps to get in afore they 
make conscripts of ’em they’re fair letting anybody through ' 

Sabre's heart — that very heart I — bounded with an immense 
hope ' D'you think it's the same at Tidborough ? ' 

‘ They're saying it's the same cveiywliero They say they’re 
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passing you through if you can breathe. I reckon that’s so at 
Chovensbury an 3 rway Why, they didn’t hardly look at me 
Sabre turned his front wheel to the Chovensbury road. 
* I’ll go there ’ ' 


vn 

At Chovensbury the recruiting station was in the elemen- 
tary schools Sabre entered a large room filled unth men 
m various stages of dressing, odorous of humamty, very 
noisy It was a roughish collection • the men mostly of the 
labourmg or artisan classes At a table' in the centre two 
soldiers with lance-corporal's stripes were filling up blue 
forms with the answers to questions barked out at the file 
of men who shuffled before them. As each form was completed 
it was pushed at the man mterrogated,with ' Get undressed ’ 

Sabre took his place in the cham In one comer of the 
room a doctor in umform was testmg eyesight. Passed on 
from there, each reermt jomed a group wearing only great 
coat or shirt and standmg about a stove near the door At 
intervals the door opened and three nude men, coat or slurt in 
hand, entered, and a sergeant bawled, ' Next three 1 ’ ‘ 

Sabre was presently one of the three Of the two who 
companioned him one was an undersized httle mdividual - 
weanng a tmss, the other appeared to be weanng a smt of 
deep brown tights, out of which his red neck and red hands' 
thrust conspicuously. Sabre rcahzed with a shght shock 
that the brown smt was the gnme of the unbathed Across 
the passage another room was entered The reermts dropped 
their final covering and were directed, one to two sergeants 
who operated weights, a height gauge and a measurmg tape , , 
another to an officer who said, * Stand on one leg Bend 
your toes Now on the other Toes Stretch out your' 
arms Work your fingers Squat on your heels The 
third recruit went to an officer who dabbed chests with a 
stethoscope and said, ‘ Had any illnesses ? ’ When tlie reermt 
had passed through each performance he walked to two 
officers seated with enrolment forms at a taTile, ’was spoken 
to, and then recovered his discarded garment and wallced out. 
The whole busmess took about three mmutes They were 
certamly whizzing them through 

Sabre came last to the officer with the stethoscope He was 
just pohshinff ofE the undersized little man with the truss.' 




‘ Take that tlxuig off Cough How long have you had this ? 
Go along ' He turned to Sabre, dabbed perfunctorily at his 
lungs, then at his heart. ‘ Wait a minute ’ He apphed his 
ear to the stethoscope again Then he looked up at Sabre’s 
face ‘ Had any illnesses ? ’ ‘ Not one in my life ' ‘ Short- 
ness of breath ? ' ‘ Not the least I was in Uie XV at school ’ 
Sabre’s voice was tremulous with eagerness The doctor’s 
eyes appeared to exchange a message with hun They gave 
the slightest twmkle ' Go along ’ 

He went to the table where sat the two officers with the 
paper forms ‘ Name ? ’ * Sabre ’ The officer nearer hun 
drew a form towards him and poised a fountam pen over it 
Sabre felt it extraordinarily odd to be standmg stark naked 
before two men fully dressed In his rejection at Tidborough 
this had not happened 
‘ Any complaints ? ’ 

Sabre was surpnsed at such consideration He thought 
the reference was to his treatment durmg exammation ‘ No ' 
The officer, who appeared to be short-tempered, looked 
quickly at lum ‘ Absolutely nothing wrong with you ? ' 

' Oh, I thought you meant 

The officer was short-tempered ‘ Never mmd what you 
thought You hear what I'm asking you, don’t you ? ’ 

It was his first expenence of a manner with which he was 
to become more famihar ' Sorry No, nothmg whatever ' 
The fountam pen made a note ‘ Get ofi ’ 

He could have shouted aloud He thought * ‘ By God 1 ' 
In the dressing-room a sergeant bawled, ‘ All recruits i ’ — 
paused and glared about the room and drew breath for fur- 
ther discharge This mannensm Sabre was also to become 
accustomed to in the Army, always ‘ the cautionary word ’ 
first when an order was given The sergeant then discharged 
* All recnuts past the doctor proceed to the room under this 
for swcarmg m Viffien sworn, to office adjoming for pay, 
card and armlet. And get a move on with it 1 ’ 

vin 

The most stupendously elated man in all England was 
presently ndmg to Penny Green on Sabre’s bicycle On his 
arm blazed the khaki brassard, in the breast pocket of liis waist- 
coat, specify cleared to give pnvate accommodation to so 
glonous a pnze, were a half-crown and two pennies, the 
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most thnllmgly magmficent sum he had ever earned — his 
Army pay. His singuig thought w'as ; * I’m in the Army > 
I’m in the Army I I don’t care for anythmg now. By gad, 
I can’t beheve it I’m in the war at lastl His temfic 
thought was . ' Good luck have thou with thine honour ; nde 
on . and thy right hand shall show tliee terrible things ’ 
He burst mto the house and discharged the torrent of his 
elation on to Mabel. ' I say, I’m in the Army They’ve 
passed me Look here ! Look at m}' Derby armlet t And 
look at this That’s my pay I Just look, Mabel — two and 
eightpence ’ » 

He extended the coins to her in his hand. ’ Look • ’ 


She gave her sudden burst of laughter. ' How perfectly 
ndiculous • Two and eightpence • Why ever did you take 
it 5 ’ 


‘Take it? Why, it’s my pay. My Army pay I’ve never 
been so proud of anjdhing m my life. I'fi keep these coins 
for ever WTiere shall I put them ? ’ He looked around for 
a shrme worthy enough ‘ No, I can’t put them anywhere 
yet I want to keep looking at them I say, you're glad 
I'm m, aren’t you ^ Do say something.’ 

She gave her laugh * But you’re not m You do get so 
fearfully excited After all, it’s only this Lord Derby thing 
where they call the men up m age classes, the papers say. 
Your's can’t come for months You may not go at all ' 
He dropped the coins slowly mto his pocket — chink, chmk, 
chink ‘ C)h, well, if that’s all you’ve got to say about it.' 

‘ Well, what do you expect ^ You just come rushmg in 
and teUrng me without ever having said a word that you 
were going And for that matter you seem to forget the extm- 
ordmary way m which you w'ent off ^•InR morning I haven’t.’ 
‘ I had forgotten it I was upset. I went off, I know , 

but I don’t remember 

‘No, you only swore at me, that’s aU.’' 

‘ Mabel, I’m sure I didn’t ' 

‘ You bawled out “ For God’s sake " I call that swearing- 
I don’t mind It’s not particularly nice "for the servants to 
hear, but I’m not sajing an 3 ?thmg about that.’ 

His brows u ere puckered up. * 'VWiat is it you are saying ' 
* I’m simply saymg that, behavmg like that, it’s not quite 
fair to pretend that I’m-not enthusiastic enough for you about 
this Lord Derby thing It isn’t as if you were re^y in the 

Amn'iT 
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He wshed not to speak, but he could not let tins go 
' But I am in.' 

* Yes, but not properly in — yet And perhaps you won't 
ever be It doesn't seem like being in to me That's all I'm 
sajnng Surely there’s no harm in that ? ’ 

He was at the window staring out into the garden ' No, 
there's no harm in it ’ 

‘ Well, then. Wiat are we argiimg about it for ? ’ 

He turned towards her * Well, but do understand, Mabel 
If you think I was a fool rushing in like that, as you call it 
Do understand It’s a Government scheme It's binding 
It isn’t a joke ’ 

' No, but I think they make it a joke, and I can’t think why 
you can't see the funny side of it I think giving you two and 
tuppence like that — a man in your position — is too lovely 
for words ’ 

He took the coins from his pocket, and jerked them on the 
table before her ‘ Here, pay the butcher with it ’ 

IX 

But as he reached tlie door, his face working, the tremendous 
and magnificent thought struck mto his reahzation again 
‘ I'm in the Army ! By gad, I’m in the Army I don't care 
what happens now ' He strode back, smiling, and took up 
the money ‘ No, I'm dashed if I can let it go ! ’ He went 
out Jingling It and turned mto the kitchen ' I say. High, 
Low, I’m in the Army ! I’ve got in I'll be ofi soon Look 
at my badge I ' 

They chorused * ' Well, there now ! ' 

He said delightedly, ‘ Pretty good, eh ? Isn’t it fine I Look 
at this— tliat’s my pay Two and eightpence 1 ’ 

The chorus * ' Oh, if ever I ' 

Hi g h Jinks s'aid ' That armlet, sir, that’s too loose It 
don’t half show down on your elbow, sir You want it up here.’ 

' Yes, that’s the place Won’t it stay ? ’ 

' I’ll put a safety pm m, sir , and then to-mght shift the 
buttons That's what it wants ’ 

‘ Yes, do. High That’s fine ’ 

He held out his arm and the two girls pinned to advantage 
the splendid sign of his splendid triumph 

‘ There, sir Now it shows And won’t we be proud of 
you, just m khaki and all ' ’ 
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He laughed delightedly. * I'm jolly proud of myself, I tell 
you ! Now then. Thumbs, I don’t \vant bayonets m me 
yet ! ' 

Glonous * Glonous ! And what would not Nona say 1 


If Winter Comes Chaffer IX 

1 

I 

L ife, when it takes, so giant a handm its piqipet-show as 
to upturn a cauldron of world war upon the puppets, 
may be imagined biting its fingers m some chagrm at the httle 
result in particular instances As vegetation beneath snow, 
so mdividual development beneath universal calamity. 
Nature persists \ mdmdual life persists' The snow mdts, 
the calamity passes, the green things spring again, the 
individual hves are but approached more nearty to their 
several destinations 

Sabre was called up in Ms Derby Class within eight 
weeks of his enrolment — at the end of February, igi6 He 
was nearly two years m the war ; but Ins ultimate encounter 
with hfe awaited him, and was met, at Penny Green It 
might have been reached predsely as it was reached without 
agency of the war, certainly without participation in it ^ Of the 
mter\^ only those few events ultimately mattered which had 
connection wath his hfe at home They seemed in tlie night 
of the w'ar tremsient as falhng stars ; they proved themselves 
lodestars of his destmy They seemed nothmg, 3 ^et even as 
thej’ flashed and passed he occupied with them as the 

fallmg star cat<^es the attention from all the fixed and 
constant They were of his own life : the war hfe was 
hfe m exile 

And, caught up at last in the enormous machmery of the 
W’ar, his feelings towards the war imderw ent a great change. 
First m the trainmg camp in Dorsetshire, afteru'ards, and, 
much more so, in the trenches m Flanders, it "was only bj' a 
dehberate efiort that he would recapture, now and then, ,the 
old tremendous emotions in the thought of England challenged 
and beset. He turned to it as stimulant in moments of depres- 
sion and of dismay, m hours of mtense and miserable loathing 
of some conditions of his earlj'’ hfe ih the ranks, and later 
in hours when fatigue and bodily discomfort reached' degrees 



he had not believed it possible to endure — ^and go on with 
He turned to it as stimulant and it never failed of its stimula- 
tion ' I’m in it WHiat docs this matter ^ This is the war. 
It’s the war Those infernal devils If these frightful 

tilings were bemg done in England 1 Imagine if this was m 
England ! Tliank God I’m in it. There you arc I I'm 
absolutely all right when I remember why I'm here ’ And 
enormous exaltation of spirit would lift away the lonehness, 
remove the loathing, banish the exhaustion, dissipate the fear. 
Tlie Pear . * And tliy right hand shall show thee terrible 

tilings’ . . He was more often than once m situations 
in which he knew he was afraid and held fear away only 
because, with his old habit of introspection, he knew it for 
fear — a horrible thing that sought mastery of him and by sheer 
force of mental detacliment must be held away where it could 
be looked at and known for the vile thing it was In such 
ordeals, in Flanders, he got tlie habit of saying to himself 
between his teeth ' Six mmutes, six hours, six days, six 
months, six years Where the hell will I be ? ’ It somehow 
helped The six minutes would go, and one could believe 
that all the periods would go— and wonder where they 
would find one. . . 

But more than that now, caught up in the enormous 
machinery of the war, he never could accept it, as other men 
seemed to accept it, as normal and natural occupation that 
might be expected to go on for ever and outside of which 
was nothing at all His life was not here , it was at home 
He got the feeling that this business in which he was caught 
up was a business apart altogether from his own mdmdual 
life— a kind of trance in which his own life was held temporarily 
in abeyance, a kind of transmigration in which he occupied 
another and a very strange identity from whose most 
strange personality, often so amazingly occupied, he looked 
wondenngly upon the identity that was his own, waiting lus 
return 

And It was when, in thought or fleeting action, he came m 
touch With that old, waiting identity, that there happened 
the things that seemed transient as falling stars, but moved 
into his horoscope as planets, and remained 
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He first went to France, in one of the Jong stnng of Service 
battalions that had sprung out of The Pinks, in the June 
following his enhstment Mabel had not wished to make any 
change in her manner of life while he was still in Englandfin 
trainmg and she did not wish to when, at home three days .on 
his draft leave, he discussed it with her. She much preferred, 
she said, to go on hving in her own home She was ^together 
agamst any idea of going to be with her father at Tidborough, 
and there was no cousm ' or anybody hJee that ' (her two sisters 
were married and had homes of their own) that she would care 
to have m the house with her Relations were all very well 
m their nght place, but sharing the house with you was not 
their nght place She had plenty to do with her war work 
and one thmg and another, if m the matter of obviating 
loneliness she did make any change at all, it might be to get 
some sort of paid companion if you had any one permanently 
in the house it was much better to have some one in a dependent 
position, not as your equal, upsettmg things 

The whole of these considerations were advanced again in a 
letter which Sabre received m July and which gave him great* 
pleasure Mabel had decided to get a paid companion — ^it 
was rather lonely in some ways — and she had arranged tcT 
have ' that girl, khss Bnght.' Sabre, reading, exclaimed aloud, 

‘ By Jove, that's good I am glad ’ And he thought • ‘ Jolly 
httle Effie ' That’s splendid ' He somdiow liked immensely- 
the idea of imagmmg Bnght Effie about the house He thought i 
' I wish she could have been in long ago, when I was there 
It would have made a difference Some one between us. 
We used to work on one another’s nerves Tliat was our 
trouble Pretty little Effie 1 How jolly it would have been ! 
Like a jolly httle sister ’ 

He puckered his brows a little as he read on to Mabel's 
further reflections on the new enterprise • * Of course she's not 
our class, but she’s qmte ladylike, and on the whole I think it 
just as well not to have a lady It might be ve^ difficult 
sometimes to give orders to any one of one’s own' standing.’ 

He didn’t quite Hke that ; but, after all, it' was only just 
Mabel’s way of looking at things It was-the j oiliest possible 
idea He wrote back enthusiastically about it' and alwa 3 rs 
after Effie was mstalled inquired aifter her m'his letters 

But Mabel did 'not reply to these inquines 
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He was wntmg regularly to Nona and regularly hearing 
from her He never could quite make out where she was, 
addressing her only to her symbol in the Field post-ojBEice 
She was car dnving and working very long hours There was 
one letter that he never posted, but of the existence of which 
he permitted himself to tell her ‘ I carry it about with 
me always in my Pay-book It is addressed to you If I 
ever get outed it will go to you In it I have said everythmg 
that I have never said to you, but that you know without my 
saying it There'll be no harm m your hearmg it from my own 
hand if I’m dead I keep on adding to it Every time we 
come back into rest I add a httle more It all could be 
said m the three words we have never said to one another 
But all the words that I could ever wnte would never say them 
to you as I feel them There 1 I must say no more of it 
I ought not to have said so much ’ 

And she wrote, ‘ Marko * I can read your letter, every line 
of It I he awake, Marko, and imagme it to mysclf—word 
by word, hne by line , and word by word, line by line, in the 
same words and in the same Imes, I answer it So when you 
read it to yourself for me, read it for yourself from me Oh, 
Marko . . 

' That I ever shall have cause to read it in actual fact I 
pray God never to permit But so many women are praymg 

for so many men, and daily So I am prajing beyond 

that for myself : for strength, if anything should happen to 
you, to turn my heart to God You see, then I can say, 
" God keep you — m any amazement.” ’ 

IV 

Early m December he wTote to Mabel 

‘ A most cxtraordinarj' thing has happened I'm coming 
homo ! I shall be wath j’ou almost on top of this It's too 
astonishing. Tie suddenly been told that I’m one of fi\c 
men m tiie battalion who have been selected to co home to 
an OfTictr Cadet Battalion for a cemnrsMon Den't jump 
to the conclusion that I'm the Pnde of tne Ri.,”rmrt or 
anx Hung like that It s simply due to tv,o thirgi • om. tl at 
tills is not the Und of battalion with iranx .m* n x\hi> xxyu’d 
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think of taking commissions ; the other, that both my platooi 
officer and the captam of my compan 3 »^ happen to be Olt 
Tidbunans and, as I've told you, have often been rathei 
decent to me. So when this chance came along the rest was 
easj?^. I know you’ll be glad. You've never hked the idea o: 
my bemg m the ranks But it’s rather wonderful, isn't , it i 
Ijhope to be home on the third and I go on to the Cadei 
Battahon, at Cambridge, on the fifth ’ 

Two days later he started, very high of spirit, for England. 
As he was leanng the village where tiie battalion was resting 
his immediate programme the adventure of ‘ lony-jumping ' 
to the ra^ead — ^the mail came m and brought him a letter 
from Mabel. It had crossed his oivn and a paragraph in it 
somehow damped the tide of his spirits 

I was very much annoyed with Miss Bnght yesterday I 
had been kept rather late at our Red Cross Supply Dep6t oivmg 
accessories, and when I came home I found 
mat Miss Bnght had actually taken what I consider the great 
liberty of ordenng up tea without waiting for me. I considered 
it great presumption on her part and told her so I find her 
takmg hberties m many ways It's always the way irith that 
Class — once you treat them kindly they turn on you How- 
ever I have, I think, made it qmte clear to her that she is not 
here for the purpose of givmg her own orders and being treated 
like a pnncess ’ 

It clouded his excitement His thought was ' Damn it, 1 
hope she isn’t bullying Effie ’ ^ 

It clouded his excitement. He had the luck almost at once 
^ lorry that would hft him a long bit on his road, and 
t^ mivtt fehatated him ivith envious cheerfulness on being 
off for * leaf ’ He would have responded with immense 
heartmess before readmg that letter >With Mabel's tar- 
sentences in his nund a certain gloom, a rather vexed glooin, 
bestrode him Her words presented her aspect and her atti- 
tude and her atmosphere with a remimscent flavour that 
1 off his eagerness for home On the road when 

the lorry had dropped hun, on the mterminable journey in the 
feain, on the boat, the feehng remained with hun England — 
England! merged into view across the 'ivater, 'and he was 
astomshed, as ms heart bounded for joy at Fplkestonexommg 
mto sight, to realize from what depression of mmd it bounded 
away. He was ashamed of himself and perturbed' with 
himself that he had not more rdished the journey: the 


Journey Uiat was the most glorious thing in the dreams of 
every man in France. He thought ; ' Well, what am I coming 
home to ? ' 

Tlie tram went speeding through the English fields, dear, 
familiar, English lands, sodden and bare and unspeakably 
exquisite to him in their December mood He gazed upon 
them, flooding all his heart out to them. He thought • ‘ ^^y 
should tlicre be an 3 dhing to make me feel depressed ? Wliy 
should things be the same as tliey used to be ? . But 

dash that letter . . Dash it, I hope she's not been bully- 

ing that girl.’ 


V 

He made rather a boisterous entry mto the house on his 
arrival, amving m the morning before breakfast He entered 
the hall just after eight o’clock and announced himself with 
a loud ‘ Hullo, everybody 1 ’ and thumped the butt of his 
nfle on the floor An enormous crash in the kitchen and a 
shriek of ‘ It’s the master I ’ heralded the tumultuous discharge 
upon him of High Jmks and Low Jmks Ef&e appeared from 
the dming-room He was surrounded and enthusiastically 
shaking hands ‘ Hullo, you Jinkses I Isn’t this ripping ? 
By Jove, High— and Low— it's famous to see you agam 
Hullo, Effie ! Just fancy you being here 1 How jolly fine, 
eh ? High Jinks, I want the most enormous brealefast you’ve 
ever cooked Got any kippers ? Good girl That’s the stufi 
to give the troops Where’s the mistress ? Not down yet ? 
I’ll go up Low Jinks— Low Jmks, I'm dashed if you aren’t 
crying I Well, itis jolly mce to see you again. Low How’s the 

old bike ? Look here, Low, I want the most boilmg batli ’ 

He broke off ‘ Hullo, Mabel 1 Hullo J Did you get my 
letter ? I’m commg up ’ 

Mabel was in a wrapper at the head of the stairs He ran 
up ‘ I’m simply filthy Do you mind ? ’ He took her hand 
She said, ‘ I never dreamt you’d be here at this hour How 
are you, Mark ? Yes, I got your letter But I never expected 
you till this evenmg It’s very annoymg that nothmg is 
ready for you Sarah, somethmg is burning in the kitchen 
I shouldn’t stand there, Rebecca, with so much to be done , 
and I tknk you’ve forgotten your cap. Miss Bnght, — oh, 
she’s gone ’ , , 

Just the same Mabel ! But he wasn’t gomg to let her be 
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the same ! He had made tip his mind to that as lie had come 
along with eager strides from, the station. She turned to 
him and they exchanged their greetings and he went on, 
pursuing his resolution, ‘ Look hei e, Fve got a li emendous idea. 
When I get through this cadet busmess I shall have quite a 
bit of leave and my Sam Browne belt I thought we'd go up 
to town and stick up at an hotel — tlie Savoy or somewhere^ 
and have no end of a bust Theatres and all tlie rest of it 
ShaU we ? ' 

That chilly, vexed manner of hers, caused as he well knew 
by tlie uproar of his amval, disappeared ' Oh, I'd love to. 
Yes, do let’s Now you want a bath, don’t you ? I’m annoyed 
there Mas all tliat disturbance just when I was meeting .5»ott. 

I’ve been having a httle trouble lately 

' Oh, well, never mind that now, Mabel Come and watch 
me struggle out of this pack Yes, look here, as soon as ever 
I luiow for certain when the course ends wc’U wnteior rooms 
at the Savoy I hear you have to do it weeks ahead We'E 
spend pots of monej' and have no end of a time' 

She reflected his good spmts Rippmg • He splashed and 
wallowed m the bath singing lustily one of the songs out there : 

* Ho, ho, ho, it’s a lovely war I ' 

f 

VI 

But the three days at home were not to go on this singmg 
note They were marred by the discovery that his suspiaon 
was well founded— she was bullying Effic He began to notice 
It at once, Effie, uath whom he had anticipated a lot of fun, 
M'as different , not nearly so bnght , subdued , her eyes, 
not alway’s, but only by occasional flashes, sparklmg that 
mtense appreaation of the oddities of life that had so much 
attracted him m her Yes, dash it, Mabel was treating her, 
in a rotten way Bullymg No, it ivas not exactly bullying, it 
was snubbing, a certam acid quality always pr^ent in Mabel’s 
voice when she addressed her — ^that and a manner of always, 
being what he thought of as * at her' The girl seemed to 
have an astomsliing number of quite tnidal duties to perform — 
tnvial, there certamly was no suggestion of her bemg imposed 
upon as he had alwajis felt Miss Bypass ,up at the Vicarage 
was ^imposed upon, but Mabel was.perpetu^y and acidly ' at 
her oyer one tnvial thing or another.,. . It was for. ever ' JIiss 
Bnght, I think you ought to be in the raornmg-room, oughtn't 



you ? ’ ‘ Miss Bright, I really must ask you not to leave your 
door open every time you come out of your room You kaow 
how I dislike the door standing open ’ ‘ Miss Bnght, if you’ve 
finished your tea there’s really no need for you to remam ' 

He hated it He said nothing, but it was often on the tip 
of his tongue to say somethmg, and he showed that he intensely 
disliked it, and he knew that Mabel knew he disliked it On 
the whole it was rather a rehef when the three days were up 
and he went down to the Cadet Battahon at Cambndge 

In March he came back, a second-lieutenant , and immedi- 
ately, when m time to come he looked back, things set in tram 
for that ultimate encounter with hfe which was awaiting him 

The projected visit to town did not come off While he was 
at Cambndge Mabel ivrote to say that the Garden Home 
Amateur Dramatic Society was gomg to do ' His ExcLllency 
The Governor ’ m aid of the Red Cross funds at the end of 
March She was takmg part, she was fearfully excited about 
it, and as rehearsals began early in the month she naturally 
could not be away She was sure he would understand and 
would not mind 

He did not mind in the least They were years past the 
stage when It would have so much as crossed his mind Uiat she 
might give up this engagement for the sake of spending his 
leave on a bit of gaiety in town , he had only suggested the 
idea on her account , personally he much preferred the 
prospect of doing long walks about Ins beloved countryside 
now passmg into spnng. 


Vll 

Arriving, he began at once to do so He went over for one 
visit to the office at Tidborough Not so much enthusiasm 
greeted him as to encourage a second. Twjning and Mr 
Fortune were immersed in adapting the worksliops to nar 
work for the Government Normal business was coming 
to a standstill Now T\vyning had conceived the immense, 
patnotic, and profitable idea of makmg aeroplane parts, and 
it was made sufficiently clear to Sabre that, so long awa3' and 
immcdiatcty to be off again, there could be no interest for him 
in the enterprise 

'You ivon’t want to go into all we arc doing, mj' dear 
fellow,' said ifr. Fortune 'Your hard-earned ka\e, th? 
Wc mustn’t expect you to giv eit up to business, th, Tw'jaunt* ? ' 
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And Twyning responded : * No, no, old man Not likely, 
oldman Well, it’s jolly to see you m the office again ’ , andhe' 
looked at his watch and said a word to Mr. Fortune about 
' Meetmg that man ' with an air which quite clearly mfoimed 
Sabre that it would be jolher still to see him put on his cap 
and walk out of the office agam 
Well, it was only what he had expected , a tnfle pronounced, 
perhaps, but the obvious sequel to their latter-day manner 
towards him they had wanted to get him out , he was out 
and they desired to keep him out 
He rose to go ‘ Oh, that's all nght I'm not going to 
keep you I only called in to show ofi my officer’s uniform ; 

Twynmg said ‘ Yes, congratulations agam, old man ' He 
laughed ‘ You mustn’t thmk you're gomg to have Harold 
saluting you though, if you ever meet He's gettmg a 
commission too ’ His manner, directly he began to 
speak of Harold, changed to that enormous affection and 
admiration for his son which Sabre well remembered on the 
occasion of Harold joining up His face shone, his mouth 
trembled with loving pride at what Harold had been through 
and what he had done And he was such a good boy — 
wrote twice a week to his mother, and once when he was 
sick m hospital the Padre of his battahon had written to say 
what a good and sterhng boy he was Yes, fie had .been 
recommended for a commission and was commg home that 
month to a Cadet Battalion at Bournemouth ^ - - 
When Sabre made his congratulations T^vy^^ng accompan- 
ied him downstairs to the street and warmly shook his hand 
' Thanks, old man ; thanks most aw'fully. Yes, he's eveiy- 
thmg to me, my Harold And of course it's a strain never 
knowing Well, Well, he's m God’s hands ; and he's 

such a good, earnest boy ' 

Extraordinarily different Twynmg the father of 'Harold,' 
and Tw3mmg m daily relations 

f’ 

I 

vni 

'' ' ^ 

His leave drew on He might get his orders any day now 
Mabel was much occupied with her rehearsals He spent his 
time in long walks alone and, whenever they were possible, 
m the old evenings with Mr Fargus In Mabel's "absence 
he and Effie were much thrown together. Mabel frequently 
came upon them thus, and when she did she had a mannerism 
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that somehow seemed to suggest ' catching ' them together. 
Two or tlirec times she used that expression It would have 
been uncommonly jolly to have had Bright Effie as companion 
on the walks, and once or twee he did. But Mabel showed 
very clearly that this was very far from having her approval 
and on the second occasion said so. There was the slightest 
possible little tiff about it , and thenceforward — the subject 
having been opened — ^there were frequent little passages over 
Effie, arising always out of his doing what Mabel called ' for 
ever sticking up for her’ How frequent they were, and 
how' much they annoyed Mabel, he did not realize until, m the 
last w'cek of his leave, and in the midst of a sticking up for 
her scene, Mabel surpnsingly announced ' Well, anjwvay. I’m 
sick and tired of the girl, and I’m sick and tired of having 
you always sticking up for her, and I’m going to get rid of her — 
to-morrow ’ 

He said . ' To-morrow ? How can you ? I don’t say it's 
not the best thmg to do She’s pretty miserable, I should 
imagine, the way you’re always at her, but you can't rush her 
off hke that, Mabel ’ 

' Well, I’m gomg to I’m gomg to pay her up and let her 
go ’ 

* But, Mabel— what will her people thmk ? ’ 

'I'm sure I don’t care what they think If you're so 
concerned about the precious girl I'll tell her mother that I 
was gomg to make other arrangements in any case and that 
as this was your last week wc thought we'd like to be alone 
togetlier Will that satisfy you ? ' 

' I hope it will satisfy them And I hope very much mdeed 
that you won’t do it.’ 


IX 

But she did do it On the following day Effie left Sabre, 
pretending to know nothing about it, went for a long walk 
all day When he returned Effie had gone He said nothmg 
Her name was not again mentioned between him and Mabel 
It happened that the only reference to her sudden departure 
m which he was concerned was with Twjmmg 
Setting out on his return to France — ^his orders were to 
jom a Fusilier Battahon, reporting to 34th Division — ^he 
found Twyning on the platform at Tidborough station bujnng 
a paper. 
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* Hullo, old man,' said Twymng ‘ Just ofi ? I say, old 
man, old Bnght's very upset about Ef&e gettmg the sack ftom 
your place hke that. How was it ? ' 

He felt himself flush Beastly, having to defend Mabel'! 
unfairness hke this * Oh, I fancy my had the idea 0: 
gettmg some relation to live with her, that's all.' 

Twynmg was lookmg keenly at him. ‘ Oh, I see But j 
bit sudden, wasn't it ? I mean to say, I thought you were or 
such friendly terms with the gurl Vi/liy, only a couple of days 
before she left I saw you with her having tea in the CathedraJ 
tea rooms I don’t thmk you saw me, did you, old man-? ' 

‘ No, I didn't Yes, I remember ; we were waiting for my 
wife There'd been a dress rehears^ of this play down at the 
Com Exchange ’ 

' Oh, yes, waitmg for your wife, were you ? ’ Twyning 
appeared to be thinking ' Well, that's what I mean, old man 
So friendly with the girl — ^both of you— and then'sendmg 
her off so suddenly hke that ' 

Sabre essayed to laugh it ofi ' My wife’s rather a sudden 
person, you know ’ 

Twjmmg jomed very heartily in the; laugh. ' Is she ? ' 
He looked around ‘ She's seeing you ofi, I suppose ? ’ ^ 

' No she's not She’s not too well Got a rotten cold ' 
Twynmg stared agam m what struck Sabre' as rather an 
odd way ' Oh, I’m sorry, old man Nothmg much I hope 
Well, you’ll want to be gettmg m I'll tell old Bright what 
you say about Effie Nothmg m it. I quite understand. 
Seemed a bit funny at first, that’s all Gkiod-bye, old man 
Jolly good luck Take care of yourself Jolly good luck 
He put out his hand and squeezed Sabre’s in his mtensely 
friendly gnp , and destmy put out its hand and added another, 
and a vital, hour to Sabre's ultimate encounter with hfe 

( 

i 

X r 

His leave ended with the one thmg utterly unexpected and 
flagrantly impossible One of those meetmgs so astounding 
m the fact that the deviation of a single mmute, of half, a’ 
minute, of ivhat one has been domg previously would have 
prevented it ; and out of it one of those frightful thmgs that • 
ought to come with premonition, by hmts, by, stages, but 
that come careering hea'diong as though raahgmty, bitter and 
wanton, has loosed a savage bolt. , , ‘ 



He arranged to spend the night at the Officers' Rest House 
near Victona Station Amving about nine and disinclined 
for food, he strolled up to St James's Park and walked about 
a httle, then back to tlie station and into the yard to buy a 
paper He stood on a street refuge to let by a cab coming out 
of the station As it passed he saw its occupants — two women; 
and one saw him — ^Nona ! Of all incredible tilings, Nona 1 
She stopped the cab and he liumed after it 
■ Nona ! ' 

' JIarko ! * 

She said : ' I’m hurrying to Euston to catch a train Tony's 
mother is ivith me ’ 

He could not see her m ell in the dim light, but he thought she 
looked terribly pale and fatigued. And her manner odd He 
said ' I’m just going back But you, Nona? I thought you 
were in France ? ' 

‘ I was — ^this mommg I only came over to-day.' 

How funny her voice was ' Nona, you look ill. You sound 
ill What’s up ? Is anythmg wrong ? ' 

She said J ' Oh, Marko, Tony’s killed ’ 

'Nona . .' 

. . That come careering headlong as though malignity, 
bitter and wanton, has loosed a savage bolt 
Tybar killed 1 The cab was away and he was standing 
there Tybar killed. She had said they were hurrying to 
Scotland, to Tony's home Tybar killed 1 He was getting 
in people's way He went rather uncertamly to the railmgs 
bounding the pavement where he stood, and leant against 
them and stared across into the dim cavern of the station 
yard Tybar dead * 

* At a much later date Nona told Sabre of Tony’s death * — 

‘It was m that advance of onrs Just before Vimy Bidge At 
Arras Marko, he was shot down leading his men He wouldn’t let 
them take him away He was cheenng them on And then he was 
hit agam He was terribly wounded Ob, tembly They got him 
down to the rl>.?inng station They didn’t thmk he could possibly 
hve But you know how wonderful be always was Even in death 
that extraordinary spirit of his , They got him to Boulogne I 
was there and I heard quite by chance ’ 

‘ You saw him, Nona ? ’ 

She nodded * Just before he died He couldn’t speak But he’d 
been speaking just before I came He left a message with the nurse ’ 
She drew a long breath ‘ Marko, the nurse gave me the message 
She thought it was for me — and it wasn’t ’ 

She wiped her eyes ‘ He was watching us I know he knew she 
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On the following morning he crossed to Prance> there to 
take tip again that strange identity in whose occupancy his 
own self was held in abeyance, waiting his return. Seven 
months passed before he returned to that waiting identity 
and he resumed it then permanently-— done with the war. 
The tremendous fightmg of 1917 — his participation in the war 
— ^his tenancy of the strange personality caught up in the 
enormous machmery of it all — ended for him in the great " 
break through of the Hindenburg Lme in November. On 
top of a recollection of sudden shock, then of whirling giddi- 
ness, m which he was conscious of some enormous violence 
going on but could not feel it — hke {as he afterwards thought)' 
beginmng to come to m the middle of a tooth extraction 
under gas — on the top of these and of extraordmary things and ’ 
scenes and people he could not at all understand came some 
one saymg „ , 

^Vell, it’s good-bye to the war for you, old man.’ 

He knew that he was aware — and somdiow for some tube ’ 
had been aware — ^that he was in a cot m a ship He said, 

‘ I got knocked out, didn’t I ? ’ 

Some one was telling him some interminable .story 
about some one being wounded in the shoulder and m the 
knee He said, and his voice appeared to to be all jumbled 

up and thick ; ' Well, I don't care a damn ’ ' ' , 

• . . Some one laughed < 

Ye^— or mmutes— after tins he was tallnng to a nurse. 

He said * * What did some one say to me about it being good- 
bye to the war for me ? ’ ^ . 

®urse smiled ‘ Well, poor thing, you've got it rather 
badlj' m the knee, you know ’ 

was telling me, and his eyes — you knowthat mocking land of look they 
^d to have ? Poor Tony I It -was there He died hke that ^ . 

u you Imow I’m very glad he just had his old mockmg way while r 
he &ed Now it’s over I’m glad. I wouldn’t have had him sorry and - 
U"^Ppy ]ust "when he was djung He vras inst utterly untouched ky 
^oyfnmg all his life, not to he judged as ordinary people are judged, 
ana I know perfectly well he'd have m^ed.to go out just his mocking, 
card^ self to the last He •was utterly splendid All that was between 
- uothmg once the ■war came Al'ways think kmdiy of Jnrn, . 

&bre teid,/ 1 do I’ve never been able but to admire him ’ ’ 

She said, * Every one did Poor Tony Brave Tony . . ' 


He puzzled over tins Presently he said • ' Where are we ? ' 

The nurse bent across the cot and peered through the port ; 
then beamed down on him : 

* England 1 * 

She said ; ' Aren't you glad ? Whai's the matter ? ' 

His face was contracted in mtensity of thought : extra- 
ordinary thought ; he felt the most extraordinary premonition 
of something disastrous awaiting him . there was in his mind, 
meaninglessly, menacingly, over and over agam : ‘ Good luck 
have thou wth thine lionour and thy right hand shall 
show' thee tcmble things ' . . 

* Terrible tlimgs ’ 






// trihUr Crimes Chapter 1 

I 

S AID Hapf'ood— -{lint parrulotis Hapgood, solicitor, t\lio 
first in ihi*: book ■;pokc of Sabre to a mutual friend — said 
Hapgood, seated m the conifoi table sludj' of his flat, to tliat 
same friaid, stajing the night. 

' Well, now, old man, about Sabre Well, I tell you it's a 
funny business— 'a dashed funn}' business, the position old 
Pur^lchcad Sabre has got himself into Of course you, with 
5"our coarse and sordid instincts, wll say it's just what it 
appears to be and a \cry old stoiy at that Whereas to me, 
with my c\quisilely delicate susceptibilities . No, don't 
throw that, old man. Sorry I’ll be serious Viliat I w'ant 
just to kick oft with IS that you know as well as I do that I've 
never been the sort of chap who wept he knows not why , I've 
never nursed a tame gazelle or any of that sort of stuff In 
fact I've got about as much sentiment in me as there is in a 
pound of lard But when I see this poor beggar Sabre as he 
is now, and when I hear him talk as he talked to me about his 
position last week, and when I see how grey and ill he loolcs, 
hobbling about on his old stick, w'cll, I tell you, old man, I get 
— ^ivell, look here, here it is from the Let Go 
Look here, this is Apnl, Apnl 1918 by all that's Hunnish — 
dashed nearly four years of this infernal war Well, old Sabre 
got knocked out in France just about five months ago, back in 
November He copped it twice — slioulder and knee Shoulder 
nothing much , knee pretty bad Thought they'd have to 
take his leg off, one time Thought better of it, thanks be ; 
patched him up ; discharged him from the Army , and sent 
him home — ^very groggy, only just able to put the bad leg to 
the ground, crutches, and going to be a stick and a bit of a 
hmp all his life Poor old Puzzlehead Thmk yourself lucky 
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you were a Conscientious Objector, old man . . 
you, that hurt 
Very well That's as he was when I first saw him agam 
Just making first attempts in the stick and limp stage, pool 
beggar That was back m February. Early in February-, 
Mark the date, as they say in the detective stones I can t 
remember what the date was, but never you mmd You just 
mark it Early in February, two months ago There 
good old me down m Tidborough on business— good old me 
doing the heavy London solicitor in a provmcial town ^Ihey 
always put down a red carpet for me at tlic station, you 
rather decent, don’t you thmk ? — ^and remembering about old 
Sabre having been wounded and discharged, blew into Fortune, 
East and Sabre’s (business ivasn’t with them this time) for 
news of him. 

Of course he wasn’t there Saw old Fortune and the man 
Twyning and found them m regard to Sabre about as genial- 
and commumcative as a maiden aunt over a mamed sister s 
new dress. Old Fortune looking like a walkmg pulpit in a 
thundercloud — should say he’d make about four of me r^nd 
the equator , and mmd you a chap stopped me in the sweet 
the other day and ofiered me a job as Beef-eater outside a 
movmg picture show yes, fact, I ivas wretchedly amioyea 
about it — and the man Tivyning with a lean and hungry' looK 
like Cassius, or was it Judas Iscariot ? Well, like Cassi^ on , 
of a job or Judas Iscanot in the middle of one, anyn^y* j 

Twynmg’s sort. Chap I never cottoned on to 
precious httle to say about Sabre. Sort of 
impression that he’d been out of the business, so long tn 
redly they weren't much in touch with his domgs 
rotten, I thought it, seeing that the poor beggar ha^one i 
bit m the war and done it pretty thoroughly too Tlwy sm 
that really, they hardly knew when he’d be fit to get - 
work agam , not just yet awhile anjrway And, , 
at home over at Penny Green, so far as they knew— m the JJm 
tone of that they didn't know much and cared less . 
that was the impression they gave me , only my fancy , 1 d^ - 
' say, as the girl said when she thought the soldier sat a bit t 
close to her m the tram „ ,, _ 

Well, I'd nothing to do till my tram pulled out m me dt - 
noon, so I hopped it over to Penny Green Garden Home on 
railway and walked down to old Sabre’s to scoop a 
ofi him Found him a bit down the road from his home trying 
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out this game leg of his By Jove, he was no end bucked to 
see me. Came bounding along, dot and cany one, and beam- 
ing all over his old phiz, and wrung my honest hand as if he 
was Robinson Crusoe discovcnng Man Fnday on a desert 
island I know I‘m called Popular Percy by thousands who 
can only admire me from afar, but I tell j'ou old Sabre fairly 
overwhelmed me. And talk 1 He simply jabbered I said, 
“ By Jove, Sabre, one would think you hadn't met anyone 
for a month the way you’re unbelting the sacred ntes of wel- 
come ” He laughed and said, Well, you sec, I’m a bit tied to 
a post with tins leg of mine ” 

"How’s the wife? " said I 

“ She’s fine,’’ said he " You’ll stay to lunch ? I say, 
Hapgood, you will stay to lunch, won’t you ? ’’ 

I told him that’s what I’d come for , and he seemed no end 
relieved — so reheved that I think I must have cocked my eye 
at him or something, because he said in an apologetic sort of 
way, " I mean, because my wife will be delighted It’s a bit 
dull for her nowadays, only me and always me, crawlmg about 
more or less helpless ’’ 

It struck me afterwards — oh, well, never mmd that now 
I said, " I suppose she’s making no end of a fuss over you now, 
hero of the war, and all that sort of thmg ? ’’ 

" Oh, ratlier 1 ’’ says old Sabre , and a mmute or two later, 
as if he hadn't said it heartily enough, " Oh, rather. Rather 
I should think so ’’ 


11 


Well, we staggered along into the house, old Sabre talkmg 
away like a soda-water bottle just uncorked, and he took me 
into a room on the ground floor where they’d put up a bed 
for him, hnn not being able to do the stairs, of course " This 
IS my— my den," he mtroduced it, " where I sit about and read 
and try to do a bit of work ’’ 

'^ere didn’t look to be much signs of either that I could see 
and I said so And old Sabre, who’d been hobbhng about the 
room m a rather uncomfortable sort of way, exclaimed sud- 
aenly I say, Hapgood, it’s absolutely npping havmg you 
here talking hke this I never can settle down properly in t£s 

SidtSiyS ^ upstairs where all my books 

" Let’s go up then," I said. 
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" I can’t get up " „ 

“ Well, man alive, I can get you up. Come on. I^t s go. 

He seemed to hesitate for some reason I couldn't underst^d ^ 
" It’s got to be m a diair," he said. '* It’s a business.^ I 

^vender ” That kind of thing, as though it was something 

he oughtn't to do “ But it would be fine," he said. ' I ve 
not been up for days. I could show you some of my history 
I’m going to take up again one of these days — one of tl^e 
days," said he with his nut rather wnnMed up. And then 
suddenly, " Come on, let's go I " ^ v 

At the door he called out, " I say, you Jinkses 1 ” and two 
servant girls came tumbling out rather as if they^were 
out of a trap and each trjnng to fall out first. I say," old 
Sabre says, " Iilistress not back yet, is she ? " and w'hen’ they 
told him " No," " Well, d'you think you’d like to get me , 
upstairs on that mfemd chair " he said. 

" Oh, we will, sir," and they got out one of those invalia 
chairs and started to lift him up Course I wanted to take one 
end but they wouldn’t hear of it " If you please, 
carrymg the master, sir,” and all that kind of thing ; and mey 
fussed him in and fiddled ivith his legs, snapping at one anom^ 
for bemg rough as if they were the tivo women taking tneir 
disputed baby up to old Solomon * j 

They’d scarcely got on to the stairs when the front do , 
opened and m walks his ivife. My word, I thought we 
going to drop him She says in a voice as though snev^ 
bitmg a chip off an ice block, " Mark, is it really , 

Then she saw me and took her teeth out of the ice. wu, 

Mr Hapgood, isn’t it ? How very nice Staying to lun , 
of course ? Do let’s come into the drawing-room v ^ 
nice and affable I always rather hked her. And we 
along, I being rather captured and domg the -1 j 

known matm^e idol manner, you imderstand , and 1 neaxa 
Sabre saymg, “ Well, let me out of the d^hed 

you? Helpmeoutofthedashedthjng”,andpresentlylioODiea 

in and joined us, and soon after that lunch, exquisitely cook ^ 
and served and all very mce too . ’ , . - f t 

- -- - 'ways rather hked his vwfe I— 

always — ^rather — ^hked — her. But somdiow ,as_ we went on 


lu. adveu <uiu <ui vciy xii.vc tvu ^ i j -l* t 

Well, as I say, old man, I always rather hked his vnte 
ways — ^rather — ^hked— her. But somdiow _ 

through lunch, and then on after ,that, I didn t like, her Q 
so much Not — qmte — so— much. 1 _dont Ai ^^ yc. 

you ever seen a woman unpickmg a bit of sevnng e y - 
look rather angry wath it, I Suppose because it s, got to 
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unpicked Tliey sort of flip tlie threads out, as much as to 
say " Come out of it, drat you That's you, drat you " WeU 
that was the way she spoke to old Sabre. Sort of snipped ofi 
the end of what he was saying and left it hanging, if you follow 
me Tliat was the way she spoke to him when she did speak 
to him But for the most part they hardly spoke to one another 
at all I talked to her, or I talked to him, but the conversation 
never got tnangular Whenever it threatened to, smp I she’d 
have his comer ofi and leave him floating Tell you what it 
was, old man, I jolly soon saw that the reason old Sabre was 
so jolly anxious for me to stay to lunch was because meals 
without dear old me or some other chatty intellectual were 
about as mucli like a feast of reason and a flow of soul as a 
vinegar bottle and a lukewarm potato on a cold plate Simi- 
larly with the exuberance of his greeting of me I hate to 
confess it, but it wasn’t so much splendid old me he had been 
so dehghted to see as any old body to whom he could unloose 
his tongue without havmg the end of his nose snipped off 
Mmd you, I don't mean that he was cowed and afraid to 
open his mouth in his wife's presence Nothmg a bit like 
that What I got out of it wj^ that he was starved, intellec- 
tually starved, mentally starved, starved of the good old milk 
of human kindness— -i/wf’s what I mean Everything he put 
up she threw down, not because she wanted to snub him, but 
because she either couldn't or wouldn’t take the famtest 
interest in anything that interested him Course she may have 
had jolly good reason I daresay she had Still, there it was, 
and It seemed rather rotten to me. I didn’t like it Damn 
it, the chap only had one decent leg under the table and an 
uncommonly tired-lookmg face above it, and I felt rather sorry 
for him 


ra 

After lunch I said, “ Well, now, old man, what about going 
up to this room of yours and having a look at this monumental 
history ? " Saw him shoot a glance m his wife's direction, and 
he said, " Oh, no, not now, Hapgood Never mmd now " And 
his wife said, “ Mark, what can there be for Mr Hapgood to see 
up there ? It’s too ndiculous I'm sure he doesn't want to 
be lookmg at lesson books ” 

I said, " Oh, but I’d like to In fact I msist None of 
your backmg out at the last minute. Sabre. I know your httle 
games ” 
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Sort of earned it ofi like that, d^ou see ; knowing perfectly 
well the old chap was keen on going tip, and seeing perfectly ,, 
clearly that for some extraordinary reason his wife stopped, 
him going up. - / ' 

B3' Jove, he was pleased, I could see he was. «e got in ^ 
the maids and upped him, to a room he used to sleep in I* 
gathered, and up there he hobbled about, taking out this book ^ 
and dusUng up that book, and fiddhng over his table, ^ and ^ 
looking out of the wmdow, for all the world hke an evicted 
emigrant restored to the home of his fathers. 

He said, " Forgive me, old man, just a few ramutes ; you 
know I haven't been up here for over three weeks ” 

I said, " \^Tiy the devil haven't you then ? ” , ” 

" Oh, well,” says he. ” Oh, well, it makes a business in the 
house, you know, heaving me up." ^ < 

Well, that didn’t cut any ice, you know, seeing that I'd seen 
the servants rush to the ]ob as if they were going to a school 
treat It was perfectlj' clear to me that the re^on he was 
kept out of the room was because his wife didn’t want mm 
being lugged up tliere , and for all I Imew never had liked nun 
bemg there and now was able to stop it 
However his wafe was his funeral, not mine, and I-said 
nothmg and presently he settled himself down and we b^an 

talkmg At least he did He's got some ideas, old Sabre has. 

He didn't talk about the war. He talked a lot about the effect 
of the war, on people and on institutions, and that sort of guff. 
Devihsh deep, devihshly mteresting I won’t push it on to 
you You’re one of those soulless, earth-clogged natures. 

Tell you one thing, though, just to give you an idea 
way he's been developing all these j’^ears He talked **^bout 
how sickened he was with all this stuff m the papers and m tne 
pulpits about how the nation, m this war, is passing througn 
the purgmg fires of salvation and is going to ein^e Witn 
higher, nobler, purer ideals, and all that. He said, 

He quoted a thing at me out of one of his bool^ Sometmng 
about (as well as I can remember it) something about how 
" Those waves of enthusiasm on whose crumbhng crests we 
sometimes see nations hfted for a gleaming moinent are wont 
to have a gloomy trough ^before and behind And n 

” That’s what it is with us. Hapgood We've been high on ’ 
those crests m this war and already they're crumbling.^ V\ ne 
the peace comes, you look .out for the ghde down mto tn 
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trough They talk about tlie nation, under this calamity, 
turning back to the old faiths, to the old simple beliefs, to the 
old earnest ways, to the old God of their fathers Man,” he 
said, “ what can you see already ? Temples everywhere to 
a new God — Greed — ^Profit — Extortion All out for it All 
out for it " I remember him saying, ” All out to get the most 
and do the least ” 

He got up and hobbled about, excited, flushed, and talked 
like a man who uses his headpiece for thinking " Where's 
that making to, Hapgood ? ” he asked '' I’ll tell you,” he 
said " You'll get the people finding there’s a limit to the 
high pnees they can demand for their labour apparently none 
to those the employers can go on pihng up for their profits 
You'll get growing hatred by the middle classes with fixed 
mcomes of the labouring classes whose pnees for their labour 
they'll see — and feel — ^gomg up and up , and you'll get the 
same growing hatred by the labounng classes for the capitalists 
We've been nearly four years on the crest, Hapgood — on the 
crest of the war — ^and it’s been all classes as one class for the 
common good I tell you, Hapgood, the trough’s ahead, 
we're steering for it , and it’s rapid and perilous sundenng of 
the classes 

” The new God,” old Sabre said " High pnees, high pnees * 
the highest that can be squeezed Temples to it everywhere 
Ay, and sacnfices, Hapgood Immolations Offering up of 
victims No thought of those who cannot pay the pnees 
Pay the pnees, or get them, or go under That’s the new 
God's creed ” 

I said to him, " What’s the remedy. Sabre ’ ” 

He said to me, ” Hapgood, the remedy’s the old remedy 
The old God But it’s more tiian that It's Light more 
Light The old revelation was good for the old world, and 
suited to the old world, and told m terms of the old world’s 
understanding Mystical for ages steeped in the mysbcM ; 
poetic for mmds receptive of nothing beyond story and allegory 
and parable We want a new revelation m terms of the new 
world’s understanding We want light, light J Do you sup- 
pose a man who hves on meat is gomg to find sustenance m 
bread and millf ? Do you suppose an age that knows wireless 
and can fly is going to find spiritual sustenance in the food of 
an age that thought thunder was God speaking ? Man's done 
with it It means nothing to him , it gives nothing to him 
He turns all t ha t’s in him to get all he wants out of this w'orld 
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, and let the next go np cannot live by bread alone, tlse 
churches tell him , but he says, ‘ I aw living on bread alone, 
and doing well on it ’ But I tell you, Hapgood, that plumb 
down in tlie crypt and abjr^ of every man's soul is a hunger, 
a craving for other food than Uus carthl}^ stuff. And the 
churches know it ; and Instead of reaching down to him w’hat 
he wants — light, light— instead of tliat, they mvitc liitn to 
danang and picture shows, and jnu'rc a J0II3 good fdlow, and 
rehgion’s a jolly fine thing and no spOil-'sport, and all thsf 
sort of latter-day tendency. Wiy, man, he can get all tliat 
outside the churdies and* get it lietter. Light, light! He 
wants light, Hapgood And the padres come down and drink 
beer wath liim, and watch boxing matches with liim, and sing 
music-hall songs with him, and dance Jas?, with him, and call 
It making religion a Living Thing in the Lives of the People. 
Lift the hearts of tlie people to God, they sa}', by showing 
them that religion is not incompatible vath having a jolly fine 
time And there's no God there that a man can ttndef stand for 
him to be lifted to Hapgood. a man wouldn't care tehat ht 
had to give up if he knew he was making for soracthinginfcstira- 
ably precious But he doesn't know Light, Light — tliat’s 
what he W'ants , and the longer it’s withheld the lower he'll 
sink Light ! Light ! " 


IV 

t 

Well, I make no extra charge for that, said Hapgood, and 
helped himself to a drmk. That's not me. That’s Sabre. 
And if you’d seen lum as I saw him, and if j^ou’d heard liimas 
I heard him, you’d have been as impressed as I was impressed 
instead of lolhng there like a surfiatcd pj*thon. I tell You, old 
Sabre w as all pink under his skin, and hfs eyes shining ^dhis 
voice tmghng I tell you, if you were a real painter instead 
of a base flatterer of bloated and wealthy sitters,* and if j^ou’d 
seen him then, you’d have painted the masterpiece of jwur 
age and called it The Visionary I tell you, old Sabre was fine. 
He said he’d been tlunking aH round that sort of stufif for 
j^ears, and that now', for one reason and another, it was begin-’’ 
ning to crystallize in him and take form and substance 
I asked him, " What reasons. Sabre ? ” and he said, " Oh, 

I don’t know. Tlie w'ar ; and being out there ; ^d IhinHng ^ 
about the death of an old woman I attended once J and things 
I picked up from a slip'of a girl , and things from a woman 
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I know — oh, all sorts of things, Hapgood ; and I tell you what 
chiefly — ^loneliness, my God, loneliness. . " 

I didn't say anything ^^lat could I say ? When a chap 
suddenly nps a cry out of lus heart like that, what the devil 
can you say if you weigh fourteen stone of solid contentment 
and look it ? You can only feel you weren't meant to hear 
and try to look as if you hadn't 
Well, anyivay, time came for me to go and I went Sabre 
stayed where he was Would I mind leaving him up there ? 
It was so seldom he got up , and talking with me had brought 
back old feelings he thought he'd never recapture again, and 
he was going to see if he couldn't start in and do a bit of wnting 
again So I pulled out and left him , and that was old Sabre 
as I saw him two months ago , and one way and another I 
thought a good deal coming back in the train of what I had 
seen Those sort of ideas in his head and that sort of hfe with 
his wife D’you remember my telling you years — oh, years 
ago — that he looked like a chap who’d lost something and was 
wondenng where he'd put it ? Well, the Sabre I left down there 
two months ago had not only lost it but knew it was gone for 
good and all That was Sabre-— except when the pmk got 
under his skin when he got talkmg 

All right All right Now that's just the prologue That's 
just what you're supposed to know before the curtain goes up 
Now, am I going on to the drama or are we going to bed 
The drama ? Right You're a lewd fellow of the baser sort, 
but you occasionally have ivise instincts Right The drama. 
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Chapter II 


I 


C ONTINUED Hapgood • . , , 

‘ All nght That was two months ago Last week I 
was down at Tidborough agam Felt I’d got rather fnendly 
with old Sabre on my last visit, so as soon as I could toddled 
off to the office to look him up Felt quite sure he’d be back 
there agam by now But he wasn’t He wasn t, and when 
I began inquiring for him found there seemed to be some rummy 
mystery about his absence Like this Some sort of a clerk 
was m the shop as I went in '* Mr Sabre upstairs, eh ? ” I 
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asked. *' No No, Mr Sabre's not — not here," sa 5 'S my 
gentleman, witii rather an odd look at me. 

“ \Vliat, not sttll laid up, is he ? " 

The chap gave a decidedly odd look. " Mr Sabre's not 
attending the office at present, sir." 

" Not attending Uie office ? Not ill, is he ? ” 

" No, not ill, I think, sir Not attending tlie office. Perhaps 
you'd like to see one of the partners f *' 

I looked at him. He looked at me. ^\Tjat the devD did he 
mean ? Just Uicn I caught siglit of an old bird I knew slightly 
coming down the stairs with a book under his arm. Oldchap" 
c^cd Bnght. Sort of foreman or something Looked rather 
like Moses coming down the mountain •mth the Tables of 
Stone in his fist. 1 said in my cheery waj’, “ Hullo, Mr. Briglit 
Good morning I was ]ust inquiring for Mr. Sabre." 

By Jove, I thought for a minute the old patriarcli was going 
to heave the tables of stone at my head He caught up the 
book in both his hands and gave a sort of choke and blazed at 
me out of his eyes — by gad, 1 might have been poor old Aaron- 
caught jazzing round the golden calf 
" Let me tell you, sir, this is no place to inquire after Mr. 

Sabre," said he " Let me tell you 

Well, I’d ha’ let him tell me any old tlimg. That was what 
I was there for But he shut hunself up with a kind of gasp 
and cannoned hunself into his tabernacle under the stairs and 
left me there wondenng if I was where I thought I was or had 
got into a moving picture show by mistake The clerk had 
fallen through tlie floor or something I was alone* Friendless, 
Nobody wanted me I thought to myself, "Percival, old 
man, you're on the unpopular side of the argument. You're 
non-suited, old man " And I thought I wouldn't take any 
more chances m this Bibhcal film, not with old father Abraham 
Fortune or fnend Judas Iscanot Twyning, I thought I'd push 
out to Penny Green and see old Sabre for myself < .* 

So I did.^ I certainly did. ... , * . 

You can imagine me, old man, 'in mj' natty httle blue suit, 
tnppmg up tlie path of Sabre’s house and guessmg to myself, ’ 
that the mjrstery wasn't a mystery at all but only tho^ office 
perhaps ratlier fed up with Sabre forstajung away nursing his 
game legso long. By Jove, it wasn’t that. Hduse had rather 
a neglected appearance, I thought Door knob not pohshed, 
or bhnds^sdll dowm somewhere or somethmg I don’t know 
Something. And what made me consaous of it was that I w'as 
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kept a long time waiting after I'd rang the bell. In fact I had 
to nng twice. Then I heard some one coming, and you know 
Viow your mind unconsciously expects things and so gives you 
quite a start when the thing isn't there ; well, I suppose I’d 
been expecting to see one of Sabre's two servants, ” my couple 
of Jinkses " as he calls them, and 'pon my soul I was quite 
startled when the door opened and it wasn’t one of them at all, 
but a very different pair of shoes 

It was a young woman , ladylike ; uncommonly pretty, 
or might have been if she hadn't looked so uncommonly 
sad; and — dus %vas what knocked me— carrymg a baby. 
'Pon my soul, I couldn't have been more astonished if the 
door had been opened by the Kaiser carrymg the Crown 
Prmce 

I don’t know why I should have imagined she was the kid's 
mother, but I did. I don't Icnow why I should have looked 
at her hands, but I did I don't know why I should have 
expected to see a wedding nng, but I did And there wasn't 


Well, she was saying " Yes ’ " m an mqmnng, timid sort of 
way, me standing there hke a fool, you understand, and I 
suddenly recovered from the flabbergasteration and guessed 
the obvious thing— that the Sabres had let their house to 
strangers and gone away Still more obvious, you might say, 
that Mrs Sabre had produced a baby, and that the girl was 
her sister or some one, but tliat never occurred to me No, I 
guessed they'd gone away, and I said, ' I was calling to see 
Mr. Sabre. Has he gone away ? " 

I’d thought her looking timid She was looking at me now 
decidedly as if she was fnghtened of me "No, no, R& 
Sabre’s not gone away He’s here Are you a fnend of lus ? ’’ 
I smiled at her. " Well, I used to be." I said. Shedidnt 
smile. What the dickens was up ? " I used to be I always 
thought I was My name's Hapgood." 

' " Perhaps you’d better come in " 

You know, It was perfectly extraordinary Her voice was 
as sad as her face I stepped in What on earth was I going 
to hear? Sabre dying? Wife dying? Air-raid bomb fallen 
on the house and everybody dead ? Pon my I b^an 
to feel creepy Scalp began to pnek Then sudden^there 
was old Sabre at the head of the stairs What is it, 

'Then he saw me " Huffo, Hapgood ( " His voice was devilish 
pleased. Then he said again, rather in a thoughtful voice. 
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" HtiUo, Hapgood,” and he began to come dowm, slowly, witL 
his stick. . _ . . . ...... pfl 


Well, he wasn't dead, anj^ay . 
on ivith I took his hand and said. Hullo, Sabre. Ho g 

It Oldman’ Able to do the stairs now, I see I ^“9^ 
to Tidboroogh and thought I'd ?S'“. 

" Fine,” he said, shaking my hand. Jolty ^ 

Then he said. “ Did yon go to the office for me, Hapgood 
“ Just looked in,” I said offhandedly. " Saw a clCTk wh 
said you weren’t down to-day, so I c^e 

TTT- flainl'inOT T rOllld SCO that HC 8310, 


said you weren t aown xo-aay, ^ 

He was doing some thmking, I coffid see that < 

“ Jolly good of you I«wglad Youllstayabit, of course ^ 
-u.j .......... °t3',a aatonf Q hif alonGT the passage 


ToUv good 01 you lawigiaa 1 ou n atoy a. . 

The ml had faded away He went a bit along the P^fsag 
and called out “ Effie, you can scratch up a bit of luncu lor , 

suppose she said ” Yes ” “ Lunch’ll be on m about two 
mmutes,” he came back to me with ** You’re lafer than W 
you came up last time Come along in here ' 

Led me mto the mormng-room and we sat down ^d p * 
tended to talk Very poor pretence, I give you ' 

of us manifestly strammg to do the bnsk andhearty an^d tne 
of us producmg about ^ much semblance of chatty mt^cn g 
as a couple of unfortunates waitmg their turn in a den 
parlour The door was open and I could hear some one 
about laymg the lunch. That w'as all I could he^ (har 5 
spasmodic lerks of speech), and I don’t nund telhng y , . , .> 
a deal more interested in what I could hear ^ ^ 

than in anything we could put up between ^ ^ . 

what I couldn’t hear gomg on outside. ,_ponIe 

those sounds, none of that sort of feeling, that t(ffis y . P 
are about the place No, there was some mystery 
about the place somewhere, and it was on the other s 
door, and that was where my attention was ’ 

Presently I heard the gnrl’s voice outside, t-iincu 

J_y 99 / - ^ 

We jumped up hke two schoolboys released 
and went along m More mystery Lunch at . P ^ . 

was_ always a beau^ly conduct^ nte, as . 


was alw^ays a beautnuiiy conauctea me, — 7 - 

to It Announced by two gongs, warmng and ready,-to ^ 

with, and here we’d been shuffled m by a ^1 -when 

• - j 1 and served wne» 


with, and here we'd been snumeu m py a , 

in the passage ; and beautifully appomted and , 

you got there, and here was there P ■ xi.'gj.g <3 

for Uvo only and a ranidiackle kmd of cold pifcmc scatter. 
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about the cloth Everything there, help-yourself kind of 
show Bit of cold meat, half a cold tart, lump of cheese, loaf 
of bread, assortment of plates, and so on 
Sabre said, " Oh, by the way, my wife's not here. She's 
away." 

I murmured the polite thing He was staring at the two 
places, frowning a bit " Half a minute," he said, and hopped 
off on his old stick Then I heard him talkmg to this mys- 
tenous girl At least I heard her voice first ' Oh, I can't 1 
I can’t 1 ” 

Then Sabre " Nonsense, Ef&e You must You must I 
insist Don't be so silly" 

Then a door slammed 

Well, I ask you 1 If I didn't say to myself, " The plot 
thickens,” if I didn’t say it, I can promise you I thought it 
’ I ^d And it proceeded to curdle The door that had slammed 
opened, and presently in comes Sabre with the girl And the 
girl with the baby in her arms Sabre said m his ordinary, 
easy voice — ^he's got a particularly nice voice, has old Sabre — 
" This is a very retinng young person, Hapgood Had to be 
dragged in Miss Bright Her father's m the oJEce Perhaps 
you've met him, have you ? ” 

Well, I don’t know what I said, old man I know what I 
thought I thought just precisely what you're thmkmg Yes, 

I had a furiously vivid shot of a recollection of old Bnght as 
I'd seen him a couple of hours before, of his blazing look, of his 
gesture of wantmg to hurl the Tables of Stone at me, and of 
his extraordmaiy remark about Sabre — T. had that and I did 
what you’re doing . I put two and two together and found 
the obvious answer (same as you) and I jolly near fell down 
dead, I did Jolly near 

But Sabre was going on, pleasant and natural as you please 
" ATias Bnght was here as companion to my wife while I was m 
France Now she's staymg here a bit Put the baby on the 
sofa, Effie, and let's get to work I'd like you two to be fnends 
Hapgood and I were at school together, you know, about a 
thousand years ago They used to call him Porker because 

he was so tW ” , , r 1 

The girl smiled famtly, I put up a hystencal sort of squeak, 
and we sat down The meal wasn t precisely a banquet 
We helped ourselves and stacked up the soiled plates as we used 
them No servants, d’you see ? That was pretty clear by 
now. No wife, no servants, no weddmg nng nothmg but 
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old Bnght’s daughter and old Bnght’s daughter’s baby — and 
— ^and Sabre . . . 

I suppose I talked I heard my voice sometimes. The easy 
flow Sabre had started with didn't last long ' The girl hardly 
spoke I watched her a lot I liked the look of her. She 
must have been uncommonly pretty m a vivaaous sort of way 
before she ran up against her trouble, whatever it was I say 
whatever it was. I’d no real reason to suppose I knew, 
though, mmd you, I was guessmg pretty shrewdly it was lying 
there on the sofa wrapped up m what d’you call 'ems — swad- 
dling clothes Yes, uncommonly pretty, but now sad — sad as 
a young widow at the funeral, that sort of look. It was her 
eyes that especially showed it Extraordinary eyes Like' 

two great pools m shadow If I may quote poetry at, you 

/ 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even 

-■ > ' 

And all the sorrow in them of all the women since Maiy 
Magdalen All the time but once Once the baby whimpered 
and she got up and went to it and stooped over it the other 
Side of the sofa from me so I could see her face , By gad, if 
you could^ have seen her eyes then I Motherhood I Lucky - 
you weren’t there, because if you’ve any idea of ever pamtmg , 
a picture called Motherhood you'd ha' gone straight out and 
cut your throat on the mat in despair You certainly w'ould 
Well, anyway, the banquet got more and more awkward to , 
endure as it dragged on, and mighty glad I was when at last 
the gul got up — ^without a word — ^and picked up the'baby and 
left us Left us We were no more chatty for being alone, 

I can promise you I absolutely could not t hink of a word' to ’■ 
say, and any infernal thing that Old Sabre managed to rake, 
up seemed complete and done to death the minute he'd said it 
Then all of a sudden he began He fished out some cigarettes 
and chucked me one and we smoked h^e a couple of exhaust 
valves for about two mmutes, and then he said, “ Hapgood, why 
on earth should I have to explam all this to you ? Why 
should I ? ” , ' ' 

I said a tiny bit sharply — I was getting a bit on edge, you 
know — said, " Well, who's asked you* to ? I haven't asked 
any questions, .have I ? ” 

Sabre said, " No, I know you haven’t asked any, and I’m 
infernally grateful to you You're the first person across this 
threshold m months that hasn't ' ButT know.yo'i’i^® thinkmg 

t , 
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them — ^liard And I Imow I've got to answer them And I 
want to I want to most frightfully But what beats me is 
this mfemal feeling that I must explain to you, to you and to 
everybody, whether I want to or not W^y should I ? It's 
my own house I can do what I like in it I'm not, anyway, 
doing anythmg wTong I'm domg something more nght than 
I've ever done in my hfe, and yet everybody's got the nght 
to question me and everybody's got the nght to be answered, 
and — ^Hapgood, it's the most bordering state of affairs that 
can possibly be imagined I'm up against a code of social 
conventions, and by Jove I'm absolutely down and out I'm 
absolutely tied up hand and foot and chucked away Do you 
know -what I am, Hapgood ? " 

He gave a laugh He wasn't talking a bit savagely and he 
never did talk savagely all through what he told me He was 
just talking in a tone of sheer, hopeless, extremely mterested 
puzzlement — ^bafflement — amazement , just as a man might 
talk to you of some absolutely baffling conjunng trick he'd 
seen In fact he used that very expression " Do you know 
what I am, Hapgood ’ ” and he gave a laugh, as I've said 
"I'm what they call a social outcast A social outcast 
Beyond the pale Unspeakable Ostracized Blackballed. 
Excommunicated " He got up and began to stump about the 
room, hands in his pockets, chm on his collar, wrestling with 
It, and WTesthng, mind you, just m profoundly mterested 
bafflement 

" Unspeakable," he said. " Excommumcated. By Jove, 
it's astounding. It's amazing It's hke a stupendous con- 
jurmg tnck I've done somethmg that isn't done — ^not some- 
thing that's wrong, something that's incontestably nght 
But it isn't done People don't do it, and I've done it and there- 
fore hey, presto, I'm turned mto a leper, a panah, an outlaw 
Amazmg, astoundmg I " 

Then be settled down and told me And this is what he 
told me 


n 

When he was out in France this girl I'd seen— this Effie, as 
he called her, Effie Bnght— had come to hve as compamon to 
his wife It appears he more or less got her the job He'd 
seen her at the office with her father and he'd taken a tremen- 
dous fancy to her " A jolly kid," that was the expression he 
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used, and he said he was awfuUy fond of her just as he mght ^ 
be of a loUy little sister He got her some other ]ob previo^ly , 
with some friends or other, and then the old lady there died 
and the girl came to his place while he was away. Something 
hlfft that Anyway, she came. She came somewhere about , 
October ’15, and she left early m March followmg, just oyer a ^ 

year ago His wife got fed up with her and got rid of her— . 

that’s what Sabre sa3rs — ^got fed up with her and got nd 
her. And Sabre was at home at the time Mark that, old 
man, because it’s important Sabre was at home at the time 
about three weeks — on leave . 

Very well. The girl got the sack, andhe went back to FranM 
She got another job somewhere as compamon agam He 
doesn’t quite know where He thmks at Bournemouth. ^ 3 ^ 
way, that’s nothing to do with it Well, he got wounded and , 
discharged from the Army, as you know, and in February he 
was hvmg at home again with his wife m the conditions T 
descnbed to you when I began He said nothmg to me 
the conditions — ^about the terms they were on , but I’ve told 
you what I saw It’s important because it was exactly into 
the situation as I then saw it that came to pass the thing that^ 
came to pass This ^ ' ' 

The very week after I’d been down there, his wife, reading 
a letter at breakfast one mormng, gave a kind of a snort (^he 
described it) and chucked the letter over to him and said, Ha ! 
There’s your wonderful Miss Bright for you 1 What didl tell 
you ^ lATiat do you thmk of 5 iat ^ Ha I ” j 1 f 

Those were her very words and her very snorts and what 
they meant — what ‘ Your wonderful Miss Bnght for you 
meant, was, as he explamed to me, that when he was home on 
leave with the girl m the house they were frequently hawng 
words about her because he thought his wife w^ a bit sh^ 
with her, and his wife, for her part, said he was for ever sticking 


up for her , 

“ What do you thmk of that ? Ha ! ” and she chucked tn 
letter over to him, and from what I know of her you can imagme 
her sittmg bolt upnght, bridhng with virtuous presaence con- 
firmed, watching hun, while he read it ' 

While he read it . . . Sabre said the letter was the mo 
fnghtfully pathetic document he could ever have ima^^ 
Smudged, he said, and stained and badlj' expressed as if tn 
wnter — ^this girl— this Effie Bnght — Was crymg and mcohe^ 
with distress when she wrote it. And she no doubt was on 
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said «5hc’d got into terrible trouble. She'd got a little baby. 
Sabre said it tt*as awful to him the way she kept on m every 
scnience calling it " a little baby" — never a child, or just a 
baby, but alwaj s " a hlUc baby," " my little baby " He said it 
was tiw ful She said it was bom in December— you remember, 
old man, it was in the previous March she’d got the sack from 
tlicm— and that she’d been living m lodgings iwth it, and that 
now she was w ell enough to move, and had come to the absolute 
end of her money, she was being turned out, and was at her 
vats’ end \Wth despair and nearly out of her mind to know 
what to do and all that kind of thing She said her father 
wouldn’t have an3dhing to do with her, and no one would have 
anvthmg to do with her— so long as she kept her little baby. 
Tlfat w as her plight no one would have anythmg to do with 
her while she had the baby. Her father was walling to take 
her home, and some kind people had offered to take her into 
servnee, and the clcrgymian where she was had said there were 
otlicr places he could get her, but only, all of them, if she would 
give up the baby and put it out to nurse somewhere and she 
said, and underlined it about fourteen times, Sabre said, and 
cned over it so you could hardly read it, she said " And, oh, 
Mrs Sabre, I can’t, I can’t, I simply cannot give up my little 
baby. . He’s mine,’’ she said " He looks at me, and knovvs 
me, and stretches out his tiny little hands to me, and I can t 
give lum up I can’t let my little baby go Wliatever I’ve 
done, I'm lus mother and he’s my little baby and I can’t let 
him go " 

Sabre said it was awful I can believe it w'as I’d seen the 
girl, and I’d seen her stooping over her baby (like I told you) 
and I can well believe awful was the word for it Poor soul I 

And then she said — I can remember this bit — ^then she said 
" And so, in my temble distress, dear Mrs Sabre, I am throw- 
ing myself on your mercy, and begging you, imploring you, for 
the love of God to take in me and my little baby, and let me 
work for you and do anythmg for you and bless you and ask 
God's blessing for ever upon you and teach my httle baby to 

pray for you as something or other, I forget And then 

she said a lot of hystencal thmgs about worlong her fingers to 
the bone for Mrs Sabre, and knowing she was a wicked girl 
not fit to be spoken to by anyone, and was willing to sleep in a 
shed in the garden and never to open her mouth, and all that 
sort of thing , and all the way tlirough “ my httle baby, 

" my httle baby.” Sabre said it was awful Also she said— 
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I'm tellmg you just what Sabre told me, and he told me this 
bit deliberately, as you might say — also she said that she dito’t 
want to pretend she was more aimed agamst than sinning, 
but ^at 5 Mrs Sabre knew the truth she might judge her less 
harshly and be more wiUmg to help her. Yes, Sabre told me 
that. ... 

All nght Well, there was the appeal, “ there was this 
piteous appeal,” as Sabre said, and there was Sabre profoundly 
touched by it, and there was his wife bndling over it — one up 
against her husband who’d alwa3rs stuck up for the girl, d’you 
see ? and about two millions up m justification of her own 
opinion of her — ^there they v ere , and then Sabre said, tummg 
the letter over in his hands, " Well, what are you going to do 
about it ’ " 

You can imagme his wife's tone. ” Do about it ! Do about 
it I WTiat on earth do you think I’m gomg to do about it ? 

And Sabre said, ” W^, I think we ought certainly to take 
the poor creature m ” 

That's what he said ; and I can perfectly imag ine his face 
as he said it — all twisted up with the mtensity of the struggle 
he foresaw and with the mtensity of his feehngs on the subject , 
and I can perfectly well imagme his wife's face as she heard 
him, by Jove, I can She was furious Absolutely white and 
speechless ivith fury , but not speechless long. Sabre said, and 
I dare bet she "wasn’t. Sabre said she worlmd herself up m tte 
most awful way and used language about the girl that cut him 
like a kmfe — ^language like speaking of the baby as “ that 
brat.” It made him wince. It would — thesortofchapheis 
And he said that the more she railed the more frightfully he 
realized the girl's position, up against that sort of thing every- 
where she turned . 

He described all that to me and then, so to speak, he stated 
his case. He Said to me, his face all twisted up "with the Strain 
of trying to make some one else see what was so pKtectl5^ clear 
to himself j he said, “ Well, "n'hat I say to yon, Sapgood, isjust 
precisely what I said to my I felt that the girl had a 
daim on ns. In the first place she'd turned to us in her abject 
misery for hdp, and that alone cstabhshed a claim even if it 
had come from an utter stranger. It established a claim 
because here was a human creature absolutely down and out 
enme to «s, pickteg us out from everybody, Tor succour, 
^Damn it, you’ve gat to re^ond -You’re “picked out. You^ 
One human creature hy another human creaturet Breathing 
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the same air Shanng the same mortahty Responsible to 
the same God. You've got to. You can't help yourself 
You’re caught If you hear some one appealing to anyone 
else you can scuttle out of it Get away Pass by on the 
other side. Square it with your conscience any old how But 
when that some one comes to you you're done, you're fixed 
You may hate it You may loathe and detest the position 
that's been forced on you But it's there You can't get out 
of it The same earth as your earth is there at your feet 
implonng you , and if you’ve got a grain, a jot, of humamty 
you must, you must, out of the very flesh and bones of you 
respond to that cry of this your brother or your sister made as 
you yourself are made 

“ Well, Hapgood,” he went on, " that's one claim the girl 
had on us, and to my way of thinlang it was enough But she 
had another, a personal claim She'd been in our house, m 
our service, she was our friend , sat with us; eaten with us, 
talked with us , shared with us , and now, now, turned to us 
Good God, man, was that to be refused ? Was that to be 
demed ? Were we going to repudiate that ? Were we going 
to say, ' Yes, it’s true you were here You were all very well 
when you were of use to us , that’s all true and admitted j 
but now you’re in trouble and you're no use to us , you're m 
trouble and no use and you can get to hell out of it ' Good 
God, were we to say that ? " 

You should have seen his face ; you should have heard his 
voice ; you should have seen him squirmmg and twistmg m 
his chair as though this was the very roots of him coming up 
out of him and hurtmg him And I tell you, old man, it was 
the very roots of him It was his creed, it was his religion, it 
was his composition, it was the whole nature and basis and 
foundation of the man as it had been stormg up withm him 
all his hfe, ever since he was the rummy, thoughtful sort of 
beggar he used to be as a kid at old Wickamote’s thirty years 
ago It got me, I can tell you It made me feel funny. Yes, 
and the next thmg he went on to was equally the blood and 
bones of him In a way even more characteristic He said, 
“ Mind you, Hapgood, I don't blame my wife that all this had 
no effect on her I don’t blame her m the least, and I never 
in the least lost my temper or got angry over the business I 
sec her point of view absolutdy And I see absolutely the 
point of view the girl’s father and of every one else who’s 
willing to take m the girl but insists she must give up the 
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babv I see their point of ^'^ew and understand it as plsmiiy 
L iVee Lid understand that calendar hanging on I 

see It perfectly.” and he laughed in a whimsical sort of . 

school puzzling up his old nut and saying. Yes, but I scv wn 

a bit He came to that again afterwa^ It 
seeLVthara you please, the very next day the girl Wf 
follows up her letter bv walking into the bouse. Lh 
you can well say ” By Jove » " In she 

She'd walked all the way fromTidborough, and (^d kno^^^ 

far earher in the daj^ Sabre said she was half dead, bhe a 
been to her father's house, and her father, that 
old Moses commg down the mountam that I ve dcs^«bed 
you, had turned her out He d rake her~hc hao 
her. the poor crying creature said— if shed send a^y . 
baby, also if she'd say who the father w^. but she wouldn t. 
« I can't let my little baby go.” die smd. Sabre smd it vre- 
awful, hearing her And so he drove her out, Ac old Mo 
man did, and the poor soul tned around for a bit— no money 

— ^and then trailed out to Aem , . . T,tn vnfp 

Sabre wouldn't teU me all Aat happened bet^e^ ^ 
and himself I gaAer that, in his qmet 5 Ae 

his wife's pomt of view and genuinely deeplj^ ? wav he 
frightful pitch things were commg to, in oL^t 

neverthel^ got his back up against Ins sense of "bat heo 
to do and said Ae girl was not to be sent away, that ^n 

to stop , . „ 

Hisivife said, "You’re determined?, 

He said, " Mabel ” (Aat's her name)— Mabel. ^ 
ately, poignantly sorry, but I’m absolutely determm . 
lit’ vvS H she's gomg to be ^ “ 


She said, " Verj^ weu. u sne s going w 
going out of It I’m goiu^ to my lather s, «ok 7. 
expect Ae servants to stay m Ae house While 7°"^® ^ ,< 

^womsnUvii.gTrithyou (Yes, she sad 

I pay Aem up and send Aem off, note, before Ig ^ 

^Th^^oOT d^l^dmg !bere vwA his stick 
- leg, and his face working, said, ^^bel, 
kills me to say it, but I am, absolutel5^^ ^..ISnSrltop." 
home. She only wants to keep her baby. She m > P ^ 
TTis -wife went off to Ae kitchen 
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Pretty fierce, eh ? 

Sabre said he sat where she'd left him, in the mommg-room 
in a straight-backed chair with his legs stuck out in front of 
him, wrestling with it — like hell Tlie girl was in the dming- 
room. His wife and the servants were plimgmg about over- 
head 

In about two hours his wife came back dressed to go. She 
said, “ I've packed my boxes I shall send for them The 
maids have packed theirs and they will send I've sent them 
on to the station in front of me There's only one more thmg 
I want to say to you You say this woman — ” {“ This 
woman, you know 1 ’* old Sabre said when he was tellmg me ) 
“ You say this w’oman has a claim on us ? " 

He began, " Mabel, I do I ” 

She said, " Do you want my answer to that ? My answer 
IS that perhaps she has a claim on you " 

And she went 


Well, there you are, old man There it is That's the 
story That's the end That's the end of my story, but 
what the end of the story as Sabre's hvmg it is going to be, 
takes — ^well, it lets in some pretty wide guessmg There he is, 
and there's the gwl, and there's the baby , and he's what he 
says he is — ^what I told you a social outcast, beyond the 
pale, ostracized, excommunicated No one will have anythmg 
to do with him They've cleared him out of the office, or as 
good as done so He says the man Twynmg worked that 
The man T^vynlng— that Judas Iscariot chap, you remember— 
very thick with old Bright, the girl's father Old Bright 
pretty naturally thinks his daughter has gone back to the 
man who is responsible for her nun, and this Tw 3 mmg person 
—who’s a partner, by the way— wrote to Sabre and told 
him that, although he personally didn't beheve it — ' not for 
a moment, old man,” he wrote— still Sabre would appreciate 
the homble scandal that had arisen, and would appreciate 
the fact that such a scandal could not be permitted m a firm 
like theirs with its high and holy Church connections And 
so on He said that he and Fortune had given the position 
their most earnest and S3mipathetic thought and prayers — 
and prayers, mark you — and that they' d come to the conclusion 
that the best thmg to be done was for Sabre to resign 
Sabre says he was knocked pretty well silly by this step 
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He says it "vvas his first realization of the attitude that every- 
body was going to take up against him. He went oS dovyn , 
and saw them and you can im^me there was a bit of a scene. 
He said he was dashed if he'd resign. "WTiy on earth should 
he resign ? Was he to reagn because he was doing in common 
humamty what no one else had the common humanity to do ? 
That sort of thing You can imagine it didn't cut much ice 
with that crowd The upshot of it was that Tw3ming, peaking 
for the firm, and calhng him about a thous^d old mans and 
that sort of slush, told him that the position would be recon- 
sidered when he ceased to have the girl in his house and that, " 
m the interests of the firm, rmtil he did that he must cease to 
attend the ofi&ce. 

And then old Sabre said he began to find himself in exactly ’ 
the same portion with every one Every door closed to him. ■’ 
No one having anything to do with him. Even an old chap 
next door, a particular friend of his called Fungus or Fargus 
or some such name — even this old bird's house and bis soaety 
is forbidden him. Sabre says old Fungus, or, whatever his’ 
name is, is all right, but it appears he’s ruled by about two, , 
dozen rampmg great daughters and they -won’t let their fatlier 
have anythmg to do with Sabre. No, he’s shut nght out, 
everywhere. 

And Sabre, mmd you — this is Sabre’s extraordmaiy^ point 
of view : He's not a bit funous with all these people. He’s 
feehng his position most frightfully, it's eating the very heart 
out of him, but he’s workmg up not the least trace of bitter- 
ness over it He says they're all supporting an, absolutely , 
nght and jiBt convention, and that it's not their fault if the 
convention is so ^deously cruel m its apphcation. He says 
the absolute justice and the frightful cruelt5’ of conventions 
has alwaj's interested him and that he remembers once putting 
up to great friend of his as an example very instance of , 
society's attitude towards an unmarried girl "who gets into 
trouble — never dreaming that one daj^ he was going to find 
hmisdf up against the full force of it. He said, " If this poor 
^1, if any girl, didn’t find -the world against her and every - 
door closed to her, just look where you’d be, Hapgood. , You' d 
have morality absolutely gone by the board. No, all, these' 
people are nght, absolutdy right — all conventions are' 
absolutely right — in their principle , it's their practice that’s 
, sometimes so terrible And when it is how can you turn round ^ 
and rage? I can’t" . ' ' 
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Well, J <;aid to Inm v.hat I say to jou, old man. I sajd 
“Yes, tint's all right, Sabre, lhat’s true, though tlierc'rc 
precious few ^\o«Id tal.c it as inoderalel}' as you , but look 
here, where’s this going to end ? W'licre's it going to land 
you ? It’s landed j-ou pretty fiercely as it is Have you 
Ihoucht what it may develop into ? \V^lat arc you doing 
about it ? ” 

He said lie was writing round, writing to advertisers and 
to societies and places, to find a place w’hcrc the girl would 
be taken in to work and allowed to ha\e her baby with her. 
He said there must be hundreds of kind-hearted people about 
the place who would do it, it was only a question of finding 
them Well, ns to that, kind hearts are more than coronets 
and all that kind of thing, but it strikes me they're a jolly 
Eight harder tlian coronets to find \%hen it comes to a question 
of an unmamed motlier and her baby ,* and when the kind 
hearts, being found, come to make inquines and find that the 
person making application on the girl’s behalf is the man 
she’s apparently Imng with, and the man with Sabre's extra- 
ordinary record in regnrk to the girl I didn’t say that to 
poor old Sabre I hadn t the face to. But I say it to you 
You’re no doubt thinking i., for yourself All that chain of 
circumstances, eh ? Went out of his way to get her her first 
job Got her into his house In a way responsible for her 
getting the sack Child bom just about when it must have 
been bom after she’d been sacked Girl coming to him for 
help Writing to his wife, " If only you knew the truth ” 
Wife leaving lum Eh ? It’s pretty fierce, isn’t it ? And 
I don't believe he’s got an idea of it I don’t beheve he 
realizes for a moment what an extraordinary coil it all is 
God help him if he ever docs He'll want it 
No, I didn't say a word like that to him I couldn't The 
nearest I got to it was I said, " Well, but tune's getting on, 
you know, old man It's a — funny position on the face of 
it What do you suppose your wife's thmkmg all this time ? ” 
He said his wife would be absolutely all nght once he'd 
found a home for the gurl and sent her away He said his 
wife was always a bit sharp m her views of thmgs, but that 
she’d be all nght when it was all over 
I said, " H’m I Heard from her ? ” 

He had — once He showed me the letter Well, you know, 
old man, every fox knows what foxes smell like , and I smelt a 
dear brother solicitor's smell m that letter Smelt it strong 
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Asking him to make a home possible for hereto return to so, 
they might resume their life together. I recognized it. I’ve ' 

I handed It back I said H’m 1 " again. Isaid/'H’ml 
you remember, old man, there was that remark of her*s just 
as she was leaving you — ^that remark that perhaps the girl 
might have a claim on you Remember that, don’t you ? ” 
By Jove, I thought for a minute he was going to flare up 
and let me have it But he laughed instead Laughed as if I ^ 
was a fool and said, “ Oh, good Lord, man, that’s utterly ndicu- 
lous That was only just my wife’s way My wife*s got plenty 
of faults to find with me — but that kmd of thing 1 Man ahve, 
with all my faults, my vnfe knows me ” 

Perhaps— -I say, my holy aunt, it’s nearlj^ two o'dock ! 
Come on, I’m for bed Perhaps his wife does know him. 
What I’m thmlong is. Does he know his wife ? I’m a soha-, 
tor I know what Fd say if she came to me.’ 

If Winter Comes Chapter JII 

m •> 

* » 

O N a day a month later — u. "ilay — Hapgood said * 

‘ Now I'll tell j’ou. Old Sabre, by Jove, it’s foghtfuL 
He s crashed. The roof’s fallen m on him He’s nearty oat_ 
ofhismmd I don't like it. I don't Hke it a bit. I've only 
just left him Here, in London A. couple of hours ago I 
oughtn’t to have left him The chap’s not fit to be left But 
I had to He cleared me off. I had to go He i^n*t in a 
^ate to be argued with I was frightened of irritating him - 
To tell you the truth. I’m fri^tened now about him. Dead 
mghtened. 

Look here, it’s in two parts, tbi<? sudd^, development. 
Two parts as I saw it Begins all right and Ihen works up. 
Two parts- — mormng and afternoon yesterday and a bit to-, 
day And of all extraordmary places to happen at — Brighton. 

Yes, Brighton. I was down there for a Saturday to ^on- 
^y with my Missus. This absolutdy' toppmg weather, you ^ 
taow. We were coming back Monday evening. Yesterday.^ ' 
Very well Monday mommg we were sunning on the pier, 
she and I I was readmg the paper, she was watching the 
people^ and makmg remarks about them. H Paradise is 
domg in the next world what you best liked doing in this.^’my ^ 
wife will ask Peter if riie can. at at the gate and watch the 
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demobilized souls amvmg and pass remarks about them. 
She certainly will 

Well, all of a sudden she began, " Oh, what a frightfully 
fwteresting face that man's got 1 ” That's the way she talks. 
“ What a most interesting face I Do look, Percy " 

I said, “ Well, so have I got an mterestmg face Look at 
nune " 

“ Oh, but do, Percy You must On that seat by himself 
just opposite He's just starmg at nothmg and thmkmg 
and thinking And his face looks so worn and tired and yet 
so very kind and such a wistlvl look as though he was thmkmg 
of 

I growled, still reading "He's probably thinking what 
he's going to have for lunch. Oh, dash it, do stop joggmg 
me ' Where is he ? " 

And then I looked across Old Sabre 1 By Jove, you 
might have pushed me over with one finger Old Sabre m a 
tweed smt and a soft hat, and hjs game leg stuck out straight, 
and his old stick, and his hands about a thousand miles deep 
m his pockets, and looking— yes, my wife said the true thing 
when she said how he was looking Anyone would have taken 
a second squmt at old Sabre’s face as I saw it then — ^taken a 
second squmt and wondered what he’d been through and what 
on earth his mmd could be on now They certainly would. 

I knew. I knew , but I tell you this, I could see he'd been 
through a tough lot more, and thought a considerable number 
of fathoms deeper in the month smce I’d seen him last 
By Jove, I could see that without spectacles 

I went over to him You could have pushed him off the 
seat with one finger when he saw me Except that you 
wouldn't have had any fingers worth using as fingers after 
he’d squeezed your hands as he squeezed mine Both of them 
And his face like a shout on a sunny morning Yes, he was 
pleased I hke to thmk how jolly pleased the old chap 
was 

I took him over to my wife, and my wife climbed all over 
lum, and we chatted round for a bit, and then I worked off 
my wife on a bimch of people we knew and I got old Sabre 
on to a secluded bench and started m on lum WTiat on 
earth was he doing down at Bnghton, and how w'cre things ? 

He said, Things . . ? Things are happening with me, 

Hapgood. Not to me — uith me Happening pretty fierce 
and pretty quick I’m nght m the middle of the most extra- 
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ordinary, the most astoundmg, the most amazing things 
I had to get away from them for a bit. I simply had to. I' 
came down here for a week-end to get away from them and go 
on wresthng them out when the^r weren't right under my", 
eyes I’m going back to-morrow. Effie was ^ right — with ‘ 
her baby. She was glad I should go — ^glad for me, I mean. 
Poor kid, poor lad ! Top of her own misery, Hapgood, shejs 
miserable to death at what she says she’s let me in for. She's 
always crymg about it Crymg. She’s tom between knowing 
my house is the only place where she can have her baby, „ 
between that and seeing what her coming into the place has 
caused. She spends her time trymg to do any httle thing 
she can to make me comfortable, hunts about for any 
httle thmg she can do for me It’s pathetic, you know. At ^ 
least it’s pathetic to me Jumped at this sudden idea of mine 
of gettmg away for a couple of days Said it would ple^e 
her rnore than anything m the world to know I was nght away- 
from it all for a bit Fussed over me packmg up and all that, 
you know. Pathetic Fnghtfully. Look, ]ust to show you 
how she hunts about for anythmg to do for me~said my old 
straw hat was much too shabby for Brighton and would I 
gather some stuff, oxahc acid, and let her clean it up for me. ' 
That sort of httle trifle As a matter of fact she made such ,a ' 
shockingmess of the hat that I hardly hked to wear it Couldn’t . 
hurt her feelings, though Chucked it into the sea when I ^ 
got here and bought this one Make up a funnj^ story for 
her when I get back about how it blew oft That’s the sort , 
of hfe we lead together, Hapgood She always tr3nng to do 
httle things for me and I tr3rmg to think out little jokes for her 
to try and cheer her up. Give you another example 
when I had brought her the stuff for my hat" Met me iwth 
‘ Had I lost anything ? ' Made a mystery of it Said I was 
to guess Guessed at last that it must be my cigarette case 

It was She’d found it lymg about and took me to show where 

she’d put it for safety — ^m the back of the clock m my room* 
Said I was always to look 'there for any httle valuables I 
might miss, and wanted me to^know how she liked 'to be^ j 
careful of my things hke that Fussing over me, d'you see. , 
Trymg to make 'it seem we were hvmg normal, ordmaiy 
hves 

" That’s the .sort of life we lead together, Hapgood ^to- 
gether , but the hfe I’m caught up in, the thmgs th^ 
happenmg with me, that I’m nght in the middle of, that i- 
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felt I had to get away from for a bit — ^astounding, Hapgood, 
astounding, amazing. . . " 

Fm trying to give you exactly his o^vn words, old man. 
I want you to get this busmess just exactly as I got it Old 
Sabre turned to me with that — with that “ astoundmg-amaz- 
mg ” — ^turned and faced me' and said 

" Hapgood, I'm finding out the most extraordinary things 
about this life as we’ve made it and as we live it Hapgood, 
if I kept SIX women in different parts of London and made no 
secret of it, nothing would be said. People would know I was 
rather a shameless lot, my httle ways would be an open secret, 
but nothmg would be said I should be received everywhere. 
But I’m thought to have brought one woman into my house 
and I’m banned I’m unspeakable Six, flagrantly, out- 
side, and I’m still a received member of society People are 
sorry for my wife, or pretend to be, but I'm stiU all nght, a bit 
of a rake, you know, but a decent enough chap But I take 
pity on one poor girl because she clmgs to her motherhood 
although she's unmamed, and I’m beyond the pale. I’m 
unspeakable Amazmg. Do you say it’s not absolutely 
astoundmg ? 

" Hapgood, look here It’s this This is what I’ve found. 
You can do the shocking things, and it can be known you do 
the shocking things But you mustn’t be seen domg them 
You can beat your wife, and it can be known among your 
friends that you beat your wife But you mustn’t be seen 
beating her You mustn’t beat her m the street or m your 
neighbour’s garden You can drink, and it can be known 
you dnnk, but you mustn’t be seen dnmk 

" Do you see, Hapgood ? Do you see ? The conventions 
are all right, moral, sound, excellent, admirable, but to save 
their own face there’s a blind side to them, a shut-eye side 
Keep that side of them and you’re all nght They'll let you 
alone They’ll pretend they don’t see you But come out 
and stand in front of them and they'll devour you Thejr’ll 
smash and gnnd and devour you, Hapgood They’re devour- 
mg me 

" That’s where they’ve got me in their jaws, Hapgood ,* 
and where tliey’ve got EflSe m their jaws is just precisely 
agam on a bhnd, shut-eye side . . They’re nghtly based, 

they’re absolutely just, you can’t gamsay them, but to save 
their face, again, , they’re indomitably blind and deaf to the 
hideous cruelties in their apphcation They mean well. 
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They cause the most frightful suffering, the most Mghtfol 
tragedies, but they vron’t look at them, they won't thmk of 
them, they won't speak of tbem.^ they mean well . . ^ 

Old Sabre put his head in his hands. He might have been 
praying. He looked to me sort of physically ivrestling with ‘ 
what he called the jaws that had got him and had got her. i | 
He looked up at me and he said, “ Hapgood, this is where <j 
I've got to. This is where I am. Hapgood, life’s all wrong, ' ' 
stupid, cruel, blundering, but it means well. We’ve shap^ ' j 
it to fit us as we think vre ought to live and it means wdl. 
Means well 1 My God, Hapgood, the most terrible, . the most 
lamentable self-confession that ears can hear — ‘ I meant 
well.’ ^ Some faghtful blander committed, some irreparable ' 
harm m&cted, and that piteous, heart-broken, heart-breaking, ^ '< 
maddening, infuriating excuse * I meant well, I meant well. 
Why didn't some one tell me ? ' Life Twpang well, Hapgood. . 

It does mean well It only wants some one to t^ it whereit's - ^ 
gomg wrong, where it’s blundermg, where it’s just.missing, 
and why it's just missing, all it means to do ” 

With that he went back to all that stuff I told you he told , 
me when I was down with him last month — ^that stuff about' 
the need for a new revelation smted to men’s minds’ to-day* 
the need for a new hght. I can’t tell 3mu ah that— it’s not , 
my line, that sort of talk But he said, his face ah pink under 
his skin, he said, " Hapgood, I'U teh you a thing. I’ve got 
the secret I've got the key to the riddle that’s been puzzling ' , 
me ah my life I’ve got the new revelation in terms good _ 
^ough for me to understand. Light, more hght. Here it 
is: God is — love Not this, that, nor the other that the 
mtelhgence revolts at, and puts aside, and goes away, ^d 
^es on hungering, hungering and unsatisfied ; nothing like 
that ; but just this 1 plam, for a child, clear as daylight <for ’ , 
grown intelligence : God is — love Listen to this, Hapgood J 
lie that dweUeth in love dwelleth in God and God in him 
for God is love ’ Isn’t that revelation ? It explains . 
everything to me. I can reduce ah the mysteries to tenns of 
that. One of these da3?s, perhaps one of these days, I’h be 
able to write it and teh people." 

I tell you, old man, you can thfnk what you like about it, 
but old Sabre, when he was tdling me that, was a pretty first- 
^^^®*^sement for his own revelation He’d found it 
S kun was nearer the divine than. any- 
thing I ve ever come near seemg. It certainly was. ’ ,, 
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So you see that was the morning part of tlus that I’m telhng 
you, what I called the first part, and it was not too bad. He'd 
been through, he was going through, some pretty fierce 
things, but he was holding up under them. Oh, some pretty 
fierce thmgs I haven’t told you half One thing that hit 
him hard as he could bear was that that old pal of his. Fungus 
or Fergus, Fergus, as a matter of fact, that old chap fell d 3 ung 
and did die — ^knocied out by pneumonia special constabhng — 
and those rampmg great daughters of his wouldn't let poor 
old Sabre into the house to see him Fact. He said it hurt him 
worse, made him reahze worse what a ban he was up against, 
than anything that's happened to him It would. The chap 
dymg and him too shocking to be admitted 
They did grant him one squmt of his old fnend, about 
five minutes, and stood over him hke dragons all the time, 
five of them Came to him one morning and said, as though 
they were speakmg to a leper through bars, said, sort of 
holdmg their noses, " We have to ask you to come to see Papa. 
The doctor thiiiks there is somethmg Papa wishes to say to 
you” 

What it was, apparently, was that the old gentleman had 
some sort of funny old notion that he was put mto life for a 
defimte purpose, and when Sabre saw him he could just whis- 
per to Sabre that he was agonized because he was dying before 
he’d done anjdhmg that could possibly be it. Poor old Sabre 
said it was too temble for him, because what could he say 
with that pack of grun daughters standmg over him to see he 
didn’t contammate their papa on his deaih-bed ? He said he 
could only hold his old pd's hand, and had the tears runnmg 
down his face, and couldn't say a word, and they hustled him 
out, sort of holdmg their noses again, and sort of dismfecting 
the place as they went along He said to me brokenly 
*' Hapgood, I felt I’d touched bottom My old fnend, you 
know.” He said he went agam next monung, hke a trades- 
man, just to beg for news They told him, " Papa has passed 
away ” He asked them, “Did he say anything at the last ? 
Ho please tell me just that ” They said he suddenly almost sat 
up and called out something they couldn’t understand about 
” Aye, ready 1 ” Sabre said he understood and thanked God 
for it He didn’t tell me what it meant j it broke him nght 
up even talking about it There was another thmg he men- 
tioned but wouldn’t go mto Some other great fnend, a 
woman, whom he said he’d cut nght ofi out of his acquamtance 
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~wo'uidn^t answer her letters : realized how the world was 
regarding hun and felt he couldn*t impose himself on anyone. 
He seemed to suffer over that, too. 

? 

M 
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Well, that was the morning, old man' That was the first 
part, and you see how it went. He was prett3^ badly in the 
depths, but he was holdmg on. He'd got this great discovery 
of his, and tlie idea of wnting about it after his Histoiy, he 
said. " If I'm ever able to tahe up lay History agam," he 
said Ba<hy down as he was, at least he'd gbt that, and he'd 
also got to help him the extraordinary reasonable, reasoiMg 
View he took of the whole business : no bitterness against 
anyone, just understandmg their pomt of view as he aluays' 
has understood the otlier point of view, just that and puzzhng 
over it all On the whole, and considering all things, not 
too bad Not too bad. Bad, desperatel}’’ pathetic, I thought, 
but not too bad That was the morning He wouldn’t* 
come to Ixmch with us He hadn’t hked meeting my Nvife 
as it was And of course I could understand how he fdit, 
poor chap So I left him. 

I left him When I saw Mm again was about three o'clock 
and I walked nght mto the middle of the development that, 
as I told you, has prett3'' let the roof down on him 
I strolled round to his hotel, a one horse sort of place off 
the front ^He was m the lobb3'. No one else there ^ 
a man who'd just been speaking to him and who left him ana 
went out as I came m. , " 

Sabre had two papers in his hands. He w'as staring at 
them and you'd ha' thought from his face he was staring at a 
ghost. What d*3*ou think they were ? Guess. Man ahye, • 
j^e chap I’d seen going out bad just served them on lum'' 
They were divorce papers The citation and petition papers 
that have to be served personally. 'Divorce papers, 

Wife had taken out divorce proceedmes aj^ainst him. Naming 
the girl, Effie. ^ , 

Yes, you can whistle. , . , - ^ > 

You can whistle. I couldn’t. I had too much to do. He’ 
was knocked out. Eight ouL I got fnm up to his room' 
Tned to stuff a drmk mto ,him. Couldn't. Stuffed it into 
Wanted them pretty badly. 

Well— -I tell you It was pretty awful He sat on the 
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bed will tl»e papers in his liand gHibtnni;. Just jjiblienng. 
Ko other word for il. Was his wife mad ? Wasshecra^y’ 
Had she gone out of her mind ? He to be guilty of a tiling 
like that I He capable of a beastly thing like that ! She 
to bcltcvc, she to believe he was that 1 His wfe 1 Mabel I 
Was it possible? A mIc, hideous, sordid intrigue with a 
girl employed in Ins owi house ? EfTic I His wfe to believe 
thatl An unspeakable, beastly thing like that 1 He tried 
to show me with his finger the words on the paper. Hts finger 
shaking all o\ cr the thing. ** Hapgood, Hapgood, do yoM see 
this vile obscene word here ? I guilty of that I My wife, 
Mabel, tliink me capable of that 1 'Do jmu see what they 
call me, Hapgood? What they call me by implication, 
what my wife, Mabel, thinks I am, what 1 am to be pointed 
at and called ? Seducer I The word makes me sick And I 
am to swallow it It is to be me, me, my name, my title, my 
brand Seducer 1 Adulterer 1 " 

I tell you, old man I tell you 
I managed to get him talking about the practical side of it. 
That IS, 1 managed to malce him listen while I talked. I 
told him the shop of the business Told him that these papers 
had to be served on him personally, as they had been, and on 
the girl, too I said I guessed that the solicitor's clerk I'd 
seen going out had been down to Penny Green the previous 
day or the day before and served them on Effie and got his 
address from her I told him the first step was that within 
eight days he had to put m an appearance at tlic Probate and 
Divorce Registry and enter a defence— just intimate that he 
intended to defend the action, d’you sec ? And that Die girl 
would have to, too After tliat no doubt he’d instruct sohei.. 
tors, and that of course I'd be glad to take on the job for 
him 

Well, of all this jargon— me being mighty glad to have any- 
I thing to keep talking about, you understand— of all this 
jMgon there were only two bits he froze on to, and froze on 
hard, I can tell you I thought he was going mad the way he 
went on. I still think he may That’s why I'm fnghtened 
about him. He just sat there on the bed while I talked, and 
Kept saying to himself, “ Seducer I Adulterer 1 I, seducer ! ” 
It was awful 

/^^at he caught on to was what I told him about appearing 
at tbe Divorce Registry within eight days and about instruct- 
uig a sohcitor afterwards He said he’d go to the Registry at 
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once — at once, at once* at once ! and he said veiy impolitely,' 
poor chap, that he’d instruct no infernal sohcitors, he'd do the 
whole thing himself. He had the feelmg, I could see, that he 
must be spurmng this homble thmg, and spuming it at once, 
and spuramg it himself. He was Idee a chap witli his clothes 
on fire — crazy only to rush into water and get rid of it. Thej 
stigma of the thing was so mtolerable to him that his feeling 
was that he couldn’t sit by and let other people defend him 
and do the busmess for him ; he must do it himself, hurl it 
back with his own hands, shout it back with his own throat. 
He’ll calm down and get more reasonable in time, no doubt, 
and then FU have another go at him about running the case^ 
for him , but an3nvay, there was the one thing he could do 
pretty wdl there and ^en, and that was enter liis defence at 
the Registry. So I took charge of bim to help him ease his' 
mind that much. 

I took charge of him. He wasn’t capable of thmking of 
an3dhing for himself I packed his bag and paid his bill and 
took him round to our hotel, and it wasn’t far ofi then to the 
tr^ my wife and I had fixed to get back on, I told my wife 
what had happened, and she played the brick. You see, the 
chap was hke as if he was dazed. Like as if he was walking in 
a trance Just did what he was told and said nothing So 
we played it up on that, my missus and I ; we just sort of took ' 
him along without consultmg him or seeming to take any 
notice of him It was too late to do anjdhmg thatmght when 
we got up to to\m He made a bit of a fuss, lost his temper, and 
swore I was trjnng to hinder him , but my wife managed huh 
a treat j by Jove 1 she was marvellous with him, and we got him 
rmmd to our flat and put him up for the night I pushed him 
off to bed early, butlheardhimwalkmgupanddOwnhisroom 
talkmg to himself — talking m tones of horror — 

It was rather dreadful, hearing the poor chap You see, 
what was the matter with him was, being the frightfully dean 
intensely-refined sort of chap he is, appalling horror at beUig 
thought by his wife, who knew him so whll,, capable of what i 
was so repulsive to his mind ^ He loathed the very sound of 
the word that was used against him Obscene, he kept on 
He was hke a man fallen in a mire and plucking " 
at the filthy stuff all over,him and reekmg of it and not able 
to eat or sleep or think or do anything but go mad with it. ' 
That was how it got him. Like that. ^ 
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Next morning — that's this morning} you understand — ^hc 
uas a htUe more normal ; able to realize thmgs a bit, I mean 
thanked my wife for putting him up and hoped he hadn't 
been hombly rude or anything last night More normal, 
you sec : still in a panic fever to be off and state at the Regis- 
trar’s tliat he V as going to defend the action ; but normal 
enough for me to see it vas all nght for him to go straight on 
home immediately after and tell the girl what she had to do 
and aU that. I told him, by the way, that it would pretty 
\\cll have to come out now, ultimately, who the child’s father 
was . the girl would practically have to give that up in the 
end to clear him You know, I told him that in the cab going 
along down He ground lus teeth over it It was liomble to 
hear him He said he'd kill the chap if he could ever discover 
him ; ground his teeth, and said he’d kill him, now — rafter 
this 

Well, he got through his business about twelve — ^just a 
formahty, you know, declaring his intention to defend Then 
a thing happened Can't think now what it meant We were 
waitmg for a cab near the Law Courts I had his bag He 
was going straight on to the station A cab was ]ust pulling 
in when a man came up, an ordinary-enough lookmg sort of 
cove, tall chap, and touched Sabre and said, " Mr Sabre ? " 
Sabre said " Yes,” and the chap said very civilly, " Might 
I speak to you a minute, sir ? ” 

“niey went aside I wasn't looking at them. I was watching 
a chap on a bike tumbled off m front of a motor-bus, near as a 
toucher run over Suddenly some one shoved past me, and 
there was old Sabre getting into the cab with tins chap 
who had come up to him I said, *' Hullo 1 HuUo, are you 
off? ” 

We’d arranged, d'you see, to part there I had to get back 
to my chambers He turned round on me a face grey as ashes, 
absolutely dead grey I'd never seen such a colour in a man's 
face Hesaid, ” Yes, I’m off," and sort of fell over his stick into 
the cab The man, who was already in, nghted him on to the 
seat and said ” Paddmgton ” to the driver who was at the door, 
shutting it I said through the ' window, '* Sabre 1 Old 
man, are you ill ? What’s up Shall I come with you ? '' 

He put his head towards me and said m the most extra- 
ordmary voice, speaking between his clenched teeth as 
though he was keepmg himself from yelhng out, " If you love 
me, Hapgood,” he said, “ get right away out of it from me and 
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let me alone. This man happens to live at Tidborongh. i 
know him. We're gomg down together.” ' ' . 

I said, " Sabre " 

He clenched his teeth, so they were all bare witih liis lips 
contracting. He said, “ Let me alone ! Let me alone I Let 
me alone I ” 

And they pushed ofi 

I tell you what I’m going to do I'm going' down, there ' 
to-morrow. I'm frightened about him.' = " , 


If Wtnter Comes Chapter IV^ 

I 

fnend of the effect on Sabre of 
Mabel section against him. * He’s crashed. Theroof's 
i^en m on him. And that had been Sabre's own belief, 
^ut It was not so There are degrees of calamity. Dum- 
tounaed, stunned, aghast, Sabre would not have believed that 
conspiraw agamst him of all the powers of darkness could 
conceivably worsen his plight They had shot their bolt He' 

w^ strwken amain He was in the crucible of isaster, and in 
Its heart where the furnace is white 

fou bolt The roof had not yet 

t™ They had disdiarged but a petard, but a mine 
fleet a breach. The timbers of the superstructure had but 
be^ and cracked and groaned 

Their bolt was shot, the roof crashed in, the four sides of 
t collapsed upon him, with' the words 

sp<^en to Sabre by that man who approached and took, him 
asi^ while he stood to take leave of Hapgood 

the man said, ' I daresay you loiow me by sight, Mr Sabre, 
you about the town. I'm the coroner's ’OiOScer at 
ii^orough You’re rather wanted down there. I’ve been' 
to engnton after you and followed here, and lust took a lucky 
cnance on nndmg you about this part You're rather wanted - 
o^ there The fact is that young woman that’s been livmg ’ 
with you's been found dead.' 

Sabre’s face took then the strange and awfui hue that Hap- 
good had marked upon it. ' - ' ' 

[ Found dead ? Found dead ?, Where 7 : ' - , ' 

In your house, Mr Sabre And her baby dead with her.' " 
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' Found dead ? Found dead ’ Effic ? And her baby ? 
Found dead ? Catch hold of my arm a minute All right, 
let me go Let me go, I say Can’t— yovt ? Found dead ? 
\Vliat d'you mean found dead ? ' 

‘ Well, sir, that’s rather for the coroner to say, sir There’s 
to be an inquest to-morrow That’s what you're wanted for ' 
‘ Inquest ? Inquest ’ ' Sabre's speech was thick He 
knew it was thick His tongue felt enormously too big for his 
mouth He could not control it properly. He felt that all 
his limbs and members were swollen and ponderous and out 
of his control ‘Inquest? Found dead? Inquest? Found 
dead ? Goo’ God, can’t you tell me somethmg ? You come 
up to me in the street, and all the place going round and round, 
and you say to me, found dead 1 Can’t you say anything 
except found dead ? Can’t you tell me what you mean 
found dead ? Eh ? Can't you ? ’ 

Tlie man said, ' Now, look here, sir. I say that's for the 
coroner Least said best And least you say best, sur, if you 
understand me Looks as if the young woman took poison 
ThAt’s all I can say. Looks as if she took poison OxaUc 
acid ’ 

' Oxalic acid 1 ' 

‘ Now, see here, sir You've no call to say anythmg to me, 
and I’ve no call to say more to you than I've told you Is 

that your cab, sir ? Because if so ‘ 

They went to the cab. 


II 

One of two questions are commonly the first words articulated 
by one knocked senseless in a disaster Recovermg conscious- 
ness, or recovenng his scattered wits, ' What’s happened ? ' he 
asks ; or ' Where am I ? ’ In the first shock he has not known 
he was hurt He recovers his senses He then is aware of 
hunself mangled, maimed, dehvered to the torturers 
In that' day and through the night Sabre was numb to 
coherent thought, numb to any reahzation of the meamng to 
himself of tlus that had befallen him The roof had crashed 
in upon him ; but he lay stunned As one pmned beneath 
scaffolding knows not his agony till the beams are being hfted 
from him, so stupefaction mhibited his senses imtil, on the 
morrow, he was dug down to in the coroner’s court and there 
awakened 
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He could not think. Through tlie day and through,.the 
night his mind groped with outstretched arms as one groping 
in a dark room, or as a bhnd man tappmg with a stick. He 
could not tlimk He could attend to tlungs , he could notice 
things ; he could perform necessary actions ; but ' Effie is 
dead.* * Effie has killed herself.' ' Effie has killed herself and 
her child — ^now what ? ’ In pursuit of these his mind could 
only grope \vith outstretched hands j these, m the dark room 
of his calamity, eluded his mind. He groped and stumbled 
after them. They stole and shpped away. 

In the train going down to Tidborough the man who had 
accosted lum permitted himself to be more communicative 
A poheeman, observing hghts burning in the house at midday 
on Sunday, had Imocked, and gettmg no answer had gone in 
He had found the young woman dead on her bed, the baby 
dead beside her A tumbler was on a small table and a bottle 
of oxalic acid, ' salts of lemon, as they rail it,’ said the mmi. 

Sabre stared out of the window ‘ Effie has killed herself. 
Effie has killed herself and her baby,' No, he could not fasten 
upon it ‘ Effie has killed herself.' That was what this man 
was telhng him It circled and spun away from him, as from 
the rushmg tram the fields circled and spun before his vision 

He was able to attend to things and to do things At 
Tidborough he took a cab and drove home, and dismissing it 
at the gate was able to give normal attention to the require- 
ments of the morrow and mstruct the man to come out for him 
at half-past eleven . the inquest was at twelve 

He was able to notice things For years turning' the handle 
md^ entermg this house had been H1rf> entering ah empty 
Mbitation It struck cold now. It was like entermg a tomb. 
He went into Jthe morning-room No one was there - He 
went mto the kitchen No one was there He stood still and 
taed to think. Of course, no one was here Effie had killed 
herself He climbed to his room, still awkward on stairs with 
his leg and stick, and v/ent in and stood before his books and 
stared at them He was still staring when it occurred to him 
^al it had grown dusk since he had first entered 'and st^ed" 
Effie had killed herself. . . He went' out and along the 
P^sage to her room and entered and stared upon the bed. 
Effie had been found dead This was where they had found 
^ — dead. No, it was' gone , ,he could not get hold of it. 
He turned and stared about the room. Things seemed to have 
been taken out of the room. The man had said somethmg 
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In th*' m'lrtrnrv 

WlKJi he wixf li and aJiKhted from hia cab he found a ‘small 
oowd of jvr's^ui'; av'^mhlcd about the yard of the court 
Fome one Aaid, ' 'Hit, re he is 1 ’ Foinc one ^aitj, * nuit's him I ' 

A Wed of thre.aloninp murmur went up from tJic people A 
gtncr.al inovenitut was made towards him What was the 
nniter ? Wiat were thej looking at ? Tliey stood in his 
waj He seemed to l>e wedged amonq a mass of dark and 
ntlicr beastly faces breathing close to his own face He 
could not get* on Ho was being pushed He was caused to 
stagger 31c said, ' Look out, I've got a game leg * That 
tlircatcning sort of murmur arose more loudly in answer to 
Ins words, .‘^ome one somewhere threw’ a piece of orange-peel 
at some one It almost hit his face AMiat was up ? What 
w'crc they all doing ? 

A policeman and the coroner's oCGcer came shouldcnng 
tlirough the press and helped him towards tlie court He 
thought it w.is rather decent of them 

The policeman said, ' You’d better get inside Thc 5 ^’re a 
bit rough ' 

At the door of the court Sabre looked across to w'here on 
the other side of the yard some men were shuffling out of a * 
detached building. The coroner’s officer said, ‘ Jury They’ve 
been viewing the corpse ’ 

* Corpse I ’ The rough word stabbed through his numbness. 
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He thought * Corpse ! ^’lewmg the corpse 1 Obscene “and ■ 
horrible phrase 1 Corpse I Effie ! ‘ He made a movement 
in that direction. , ' ’ 

The man said, ‘ Yes, perhaps you’d better.' 

They took him across and into the detached building ^ " 

He was against a glass screen, misty vith breaths of those 
who had stared and peered through it The pohceman wuped 
his slteve across the glass * There you are.’ 

Ah, like a blow ! Now, suddenl}*^ and ivith shock most 
terrible, his imnd made contact with that winch it had pursued. 
It had groped, as m a dark room, with outstretched hands. _ 
Now, suddenly and with shock most terrible it was as if those ^ 
groping hands had touched m the darkness a face 
Ah, pitiable 1 This was EfiSe. This was bright Effie 
This was that jolly httle Effie of the old. million year oId,\ 
days Thisl Thisl 

She lay on a slab inchned tow’ards the glass She was 
swathed about m cerements Only her face was visible. 
eV hollow of her arm reposed a little shape, all swathed, 
.-he had brought it into the world She had removed it from 
the world that would have nothmg of it She had brought a 
thousand smiles into the world, but she had given ofience toj ^ 
and the offended world had throwm back her smiles, 
and she now had expressed her contrition to the world This ' 
was her contrition, that she lay here for men to breathe upon 
the glass, and stare, and rub away the dimness with their / 
sleeves, and breathe, and stare p gain 
Oh, insupportable calanuty 1 Oh, tragedy beyond support 1 , 
j ® of her as oft and again he had seen her — ^those ■ 

laughing bps, those shinmg eyes He thought of her^aOione 
when he had left her, planmng and preparmg this frightful 
Cussolution of her body and her soul He thought of her in 
me stupendous moment while the glass paused at her bps " ^ 
He thought of her in torment of mward jBre by that which had 
bhstered her poor bps , ’ 

A very terrible groan was broken out of him , 

They took him along ' 


The court was crammed In two-thirds of its space wure " ^ 
crow ded benches At the upper end of the room %vas a dais, a ■■ 
scnoolmaster’s desk. Flanking it on one hand w^ere" forms 
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occupied by the men Sabre had seen shuffling out of the mor- 
tuary. On the other hand a second dais stood Facing the 
central dais ^\as a long table, at whicli men were seated on the 
side looking towards the dais Two men sat also at the head 
of tins table, facing the jury As Sabre entered they were m 
deep conversation wth a stunted, hunchbacked man, wHo sat 
next tlicm at tlie comer 

Every face in the room turned towards the door as Sabre 
entered They might have belonged to a smgle body, and they 
appeared to liave a single expression and'a single thought : a 
dark and forbidding expression and a thought dark and hostile. 
There was again that murmur that had greeted him when he 
stepped from the cab At sight of lum one of the two men at 
the head of the table started to his feet A very big man, and 
with a very big and massive face and ternfic eyes, who started 
up and raised clenched fists and had his jaws working — old 
Bnght His compamon at the head of the table restrained 
him and drew him down again Atall, spare, dark man with 

a thm mouth in a deeply-lined face — ^Twyning The hunch- 
backed man beside them twisted about in his chair and stared 
long and narrowly at Sabre, a very faint smile playing about 
his mouth , a rather hungry sort of smile, as though he antici- 
pated a bit of a game out of Sabre 
They led Sabre to a seat on the front of the benches 

V v 

From the door behmd the central dais a large stout man 
entered and took his seat Whispers about the court said 
' Coroner ’ Some one bawled ‘ Silence ' 

The coroner fiddled with some papers, put pince-nez on his 
nose and stared about the court He had a big, flat face He 
stared about ' Is the witness Sabre in attendance ? ' 

The coroner's officer said, ‘ Yes, sir ’ 

Some one jogged Sabre He stood up 
The coroner looked at him ‘ Are you legally represented ? ’ 
Sabre’s mmd played him the tnck of an astoundingly clear 
recollection of the officer at the reenutmg station who had 
asked him, and at whom he had wondered, ‘ Any complaints ? ' 
He wondered now He said, ' Represented ? No 1 Why 
should I be represented ? ' 

The coroner turned to examine some papers ' That you 
may perhaps discover, ne remarked diyly 
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The court tittered. The hunchbacked man, httle more than f 
whose huge head appeared above the table, laughed out loud, t 
and rubbed his hands between his knees and made a remark 
to Twymng. He seemed pleased that Sabre was not legally 
represented ' ‘ 

A man seated not far from the hunchback rose and bowed ‘ 
and said, ' I am watchmg the interests of Mrs Sabre ; 
Sabre started. Mrs. Sabre 1 Mabel I ,, 

The hunchback sprang to his feet and jerked a bow. , ‘ I ' 
represent Mr. Bright, the father of the deceased ’ - . 

’The coroner bowed to each. The hunchback and the solicitor 
representing the mtcrests of lilrs Sabre leaned back m their ^ 
■chairs and exchanged whispers behind the men seated between ’■ 
them. , 

The jury shuffled up from their seats and were swom m and 
shuffled back again . . The coroner was speaking. ' . . • 
and you will hear the evidence of the witnesses who will ke 
brought before you , . . and I propose to first the case of 
the deceased child . . two deaths . and it will be found 

more convenient to dispose first of the case of the child. . . . 
First witness i ’ 
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H APGOOD said * 

‘ Did I say to you last time, after that -Brighton 
business, that the man had crashed, that the roof had fallen ^ 
in on him ? Did I say that ? May I never again use super- 
latives till I’ve turned over the page to make sure thej' weren't 
■comparatives Eh, man, sittmg on his bed there at Bnghton 
and gibbermg at me. Sabre was a' whole man, a sane man , he , ' 
was a fortunate and happy m’an compared with this that I , 
saw come at him down at Tidborough yesterday 
I've told you that chap that came up to him outside the Law 
•Oiurts evidently told him the, girl had killed herself and that - 
he was wanted^ for the mquest Next day I went down, 
knowing nothm'g about it, of course. I hit up Tidborough 
about, twelve No “tram out to Penny Green for an hour; 
ao I went to take a fly Old' chap I went to charter, when he 
heard it was Sabre’s place I was bookmg'for, told me Sabre was 
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at this inquest , said he’d dnven lum in to it. And told 
me what inquest. Inquest 1 You can guess how I felt It 
was the first I'd heard about it. Hopped into the cab and 
drove down to it 

By Jove, old man I . . . By Jove, old man, how I’m ever 
going to tell you That poor chap in there baited by those 
fiends ... By Jove 1 . . By Jove 1 . You know, 

old man, I’ve told you before, I’m not the sort of chap that weeps 
he knows not why , I never nursed a tame gazelle an'd all 
that sort of thing I can sit through a play thinking about my 
supper wMe my wfe rmns her dress and my trousers crying 
over them — ^but this busmess, old Sabre up in that wtness- 
box with his face m a knot and stammering out, ' Look 

here Look here ’ ; that was absolutely all he ever 

said , he never could get any furHier— old Sabre going through 
that, and the solicitor tearing the inside out of him and 
throwing it in his face, and that treble-dyed Iscanot Tw3rmng 
promptmg the sohcitor and egging him on with his beastly 
spittle running like venom out of the comers of his mouth— 
I tell you, my eyes felt like two boiled goosebemes in my 
head, boiled red hot , and a red-hot potato stuck in my throat, 
stuck tight I tell you 

When I crept mto that infernal cou,rt, that infernal torture 
chamber, they were just finishing the case of the child. T his 
sohcitor chap — chap wth a humped back and a head as big as 
a house — ^was just finishing fawning round a doctor in 
the box, putting it up to him that there was nothing to suggest 
dehberate sufiocation of the baby Oxahe acid poisonmg— was 
it not the case that the girl would have died in great agony ? 
Wnthed on the bed ? Might easily have overlaid the child ? 
The doctor had seen the position in which she was found lymg 
in regard to the child— would he not tell the jury that she 
almost certainly rolled on to the child while it slept — ^that 
sort of rather painful stuff Doctor chap rather jibbed a bit at 
being rushed, but humpback kept him to it devilish cleverly, 
and the verdict was as good as given The doc was just going 
out of the box when Humpo called him back " One moment 
more, doctor, if you please Can you tell me, if you please, 
approximately the age of the child — approximately, but as 
near as you possibly can, doctor " 

^e doctor said about five months — ^four to five months 
" Five months," said Humpo, mouthingit " Fivemonths ” 
He turned dehberately round and looked directly at Sabre, 
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sitting sort of huddled up on the front bench " Five months 
We may take it, then, the child was bom in December last.' In 
December last." Still with his back to the witness and staring 
at Sabre, you understand, and the jury all starmg with him, 
and people standing up in the court to see what the devil he 
was looking at " We may take that, may we, doctor ? ” 
He was watchmg Sabre with a sort of half smile. The doctor 
said he might take it The chap snapped up his face with 
a jerk and turned round " Thank you, doctor. That will 
do." And he sat down If ever I saw a chap plajung^a 
fish and suddenly strike and hook it, I saw it then, when he 
smiled towards Sabre and then snapped up his face and plumped 
down. And the jury saw it. He'd got 'em fixed from^ that 
moment Fixed Oh, he was clever — clever, my word 1 
That ended that The coroner rumbled out a bit of a 
summary, practically told the jury what to say, reminded 
them, if they had any hngermg doubts, that the quahty of 
mercy was not strained — ^him show ing before the morning was 
out that he knew about as much about mercy as J know about 
i^abic and the jury, without leaving the box, brought in 
died of suffocation due to misadventure, 
^e court drew a long breath, you could hear it Every- 
body settled himself down nice and comfortably The curtain 
ra^r was over, and very mce too , now for the drama 
They got it 


Look here, get the hang of the thing Get a' bearing on 
some of these people There was the coroner getting off his 
preamble — ^flavouring it with plenty of " distressmgs " 
painfuls " and " father of the deceased well loiown to and 
respected by many of us-es " Great big pudding of a chap, 
tte coroner Sat there impassive hke a flabby old Budda 
Face hke a three-parts deflated football. Looked, as if he'd 
^en poured on to his seat out of a jug ^and jellified there, 
^ere was old Bnght, the girl's father, smouldering hke inside' 
the door of a banked-up furnace , smouldering like if you 
t^ched him he’d burst out into roaring flame and sparks 
There was Mr Iscanot Tw 3 mmg with his face hke a stab— 
m the back — ^and his mouth on his face Tiifft a scar ' There was 
this sohator chap next him, with his hump, with his hair like 
a mane, and a head like a house, and a -mouth hke a cave 
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He’d a great big red tongue, about a yard long, like a retriever’s, 
and a great long forefinger -with about five joints in it, that he 
waggled when he was cross-examining, and shot out when he 
was incnmmating like the front nine inches of a snake. 

That chap f Wlien he was in tlic full cry and ecstasy of 
lus hunt after Sabre, the perspiration streamed dovra his face 
^e running oil, and he’d flap his great red tongue around his 
jaws and mop lus streaming face and chuck away his stream- 
mg mane ; and all the time he’d be stooping down to Twynmg, 
and while he was stooping and Twynmg promptmg him with 
the venom pricking and bursting in the comers of his mouth, 
all the time he was stoopmg this chap would leave that great 
forefinger waggling away at Sabre, and old Sabre clutching 
the box, and his face in a knot, and his throat in a lump and 
choking out, " Look here Look here ” 

I tell you, old man . I tell you 

Sabre, when they started to get at it, was sitting on the 
front bench braced up forwards, and stanng towards what he 
was heanng hke a man watclimg his brother balancing across 
a narrow plank stretched over a crater. He had his hands on 
the crook of his old stick, and he was working at the crook as 
if he was trying to tear it off I wonder he didn't, the way 
he was straming at it And every now and then, while Humpo 
was leadmg on the witnesses, and when Sabre saw what they 
were putting up against him, he’d half start to his feet and 
open his mouth and once or twice let fly that fnghtful “ Look 

here ” of his , and old Bu<?da would give him, " Be silent, 

sir I ” and he'd drop back hke a man vith a hit m the face, and 
sit there swallowmg and press his throat 

I tell you. . . 

I was standing nght across the court at right angles to 
him I was wedged tight Scarcely breathe, let alone move 
I wrote on a bit of paper to Sabre that I was here, and let him 
get up and ask for me, and wrapped it round half a crown, 
and pushed it across the heads of the mob to a pohee-sergeant 
He gave it to Sabre Sabre snatched the thmg as if he was 
mad at it, and read it, and buzzed it on the floor and ground 
his heel on it Just to show me, I suppose Nice 1 Poor 
devil, my gooseberry eyes went up about ten degrees Bit 
later I had anotW shot I — we I'll come to that m a 
mmute 
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■Diey piished ofi the case with the obvious witnesses — 
police, doctor, and so on. Then the thing hardened dovm. 
Then Sabre saw what was coming at him — saw it at a clap, 
and never had remotely dreamt of it ; saw it like a tiger 
commg down the street to devour bim , saw it like tiie lid of 
hell dowly ^pping away before his eyes. Saw it 1 I was 
watching him He saw it; and things — age, greyness, 
lasting and immovable calamity — I don’t loiow what—;' 
fnghtful thmgs — came doivn on his face like the dust of ashes 
setthng on a polished surface 
You see, what this Hmnpo fiend was laymg out for was, 
first that Sabre was the father of the girl's child , second, that 
he’d dehberately put the poison m her way, and brutally told 
her he was done wth her, and gone oft and left her so that she 
should do what she had done and he be nd of her. Yes 1 Yes, 
old man I And he’d got a case 1 By the livmg Jmgo he’d 
got such a case as a Crown prosecutor only dreams about 
after a good dmner -and three-parts of a bottle of port There 
wasn’t a thing, there wasn’t, an action or a deed or a thought 
that Sabre had done for months and months past but bricked 
him in like bnckmg a man mto a wall, but tied him down like 
t 3 nng a man m a chair with four fathoms of rope. 'By the 
hving Jmgo there wasn't a thing ' , 

Listen Just hsten and see for yourself Worked off 
the pohce evidence and the doctor, d'you see ? Then — ” Mr. 
Bright 1 ” Old man comes up mto the box Stands there 
massive, bowed with gnef, chest heaving, voice commg out 
of it like an organ m the Dead March Stands there like Lear 
over the body of Cordelia Stands there hlrft the father of 
Virgmia ih m^ g of Appius Claudius. ' ' , ' 

Like this, his evidence went . Was father of the deceased 
woman (as they called her) Was employed as foreman at 
Fortune, East and Sabre's Had seen the body and identi- 
fied it So on, so on 

Then Humpo gets on to ’him. Was his daughter the sort 
of girl to 'meditate takmg her -life? — -“Never! Never!’’ 

, Great rendmg cry that went down to your, marrow , 

Touchmg the trouble that befell her — ^the birth other child—, 
had she ever betrayed signs of loose character while livmg 
beneath his roof ^ i *’ 
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lIo\%* c.inie Atsl lo k.n\« liH how*;'; ? ^V.ls niiy panicu- 
lar individual instrumental in obtaimnp fur iK-r A‘,or}* which 
first took her from beneath liU roof ? — " flwrc I There ! *' 
Cltndicci fist and InU In*? liody over tlic box tov,artls Sabre 

*' kook here 1 " butsH out old Sabre. “ kook here 1 " 

They diol him up 

" Ansivcr the question, please, Mr. Brlqht Mr. Sabre 
led to her first poinjj from me Mr. Sabre 1 '* 

Had ibis Mr. Sabre first approaclicd him m the mailer, or 
bad he solicited Mr Sabre’s help ? — " He cn.mc to me f He 
came to me I Without rhyme, or reason, or cause, or need, 
or hint, or suqgeslion. he came to me I " 

Was the situation thus obtained for liis daughter nearer 
her father’s liouce or nearer Mr. Sabre’s ? — *' Not a quarter of 
an hour, not ten mimitea, from Mr. Sabre's bouse " 

Had the witness any knowledge as to whether this man 
Sabre was a frequent visitor at the place of the girl's situa- 
tion ? — " Constantly, constantly, night after night he was 
there 1 " 

'* Was he, mdeed > " says Humpo, mightily interested 
" Was he, indeed > There were perhaps great friends of his 
own standing there, one or two men chums, no doubt ? ” — 
*’ No one 1 No one I ” ones the old man " No one but an 
old invalid ladj', nigh bedridden, past seventy, and my daugh- 
ter, my girl, my EfTic " 

‘That was all very well, all very well, says Humpo Mr 
Bnght's word was of course accepted, but had the witness 
any outside proof of the frequency of these visits to this bed- 
ridden old lady old enough to be the man Sabre’s grandmother ? 
Had the witness recently been shown a diary kept by Mr 
Twyning at that penod ? — " Yes I Yes I " 

And it contamed frequent reference to Sabre’s mention in 
the office of tliese visits ? — “ Yes 1 Yes I " 

Did one entry reveal the fact that on one occasion this 
Sabre spent an entire night there ? 

“ Look here " bursts out old Sabre " Look here ” 

Can't get any further Budda on the tlirone shuts him up 
if he could have got any further — " Yes,” groans old Bnght, 
out of his heaving chest. " Yes A night there ” 

And on the very next day, the very next day, did this man 
Sabre rush off and enlist ? — Yes I Yes 1 ” 

Viewed m light of the subsequent events, did that sudden 
burst of patnotism bear any particular mterpretation ? — 
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“ Running away from it,” heaves the old man. " Running 
away from it " 

"Look here ” from Sabre again “Look here 

Same result 

So this Humpo chap went on piling it up from old Bright hke 
that, old man , and all the time getting deeper and gettmg 
worse, of course Sabre getting the girl into his own house 
after the old lady’s death , cunous suddenness of the girl's 
dismissal durmg Sabre’s leave ; girl gomg straight to Sabre J 
immediately able to walk after birth of child, and so oh 
Blacker and blacker, worse and worse. 

And then Humpo ends, "A final question, Mr. Bright, 
and I can release you from the pamful, the pitiable, ordeal 
it hM been my sad duty to mflict upon you A final question : 
H^e you m your own mmd suspicions of the identily of thiSj 
^iimappy woman's betrayer ? — Old man cannot speak for 
emotion Only nods, hands at his breast like a prophet about 
to tear his raiment Only nods 

” Do you see him m this court ? " 

Old man hurls out his arms towards Sabre. Shouts, ” There I 
There ! ” 

Warmhearted and excellent Iscariot leaps up and leads him 
tottenng from the box , court seethes and groans with emcv 
wipes his stre aming face , Sabre stammem 
out • " Look here Look here ” Case goes on 

t 

rv 

Next witness Chemist Funny httle chap wuth two, 
pairs of spectacles, one on his forehead and one on lus nose. ' 
From Alton Remembers distmctly sale of the oxahe acid 
produced) on Friday before the Saturday of the girl’s death. 
Remembers distmctly the purchaser, could identify him 
Does he see him m court ? Yes, there he is Pomts at Sabre 
Anythmg odd about purchaser’s maimer ? Couldn't say 
exactly odd Remembered he sat down while making the 
purchase Ah, sat down, did he ? Was it usual for customers 
to sit down when making a tnflmg purchase ? No, not m his 
shop it wasn't usual. Ah, it struck bim then as peculiar, this 
sittmg down ? As if perhaps the purchaser was under a 
stram No, not for that reason — customers didn't as a rule 
srt m his shop, because he didn’t as a"rule have a chair m front 
of the counter for them to sit on Court howls with laughter 
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in rehef from tension Hnmpo says sternly, "This is no 
laughmg matter, sir Stand down, sir ” Glares after him 
as he goes to his seat Jury glare Budda glares General 
impression that little chemist has been trymg to shield Sabre 
Next witness Chap I’d seen serve the divorce papers on 
Sabre at Bnghton Sohcitor’s derk Humpo handles him 
very impressively — also very carefully. Informs him no need 
to tell the court on what busmess he went down to Sabre’s 
house on the fatal Saturday "Sufficient,’’ says Humpo, 
"that it was legal busmess of a deeply grave nature implicat- 
ing the deceased and the man Sabre ? ’’ Witness agrees. 
Court nearly chokes itself, whispermg conj ectures " And you 
saw the deceased, but not the man Sabre ? ’’ Witness agrees 
agam Goes on, led by Humpo, to state that he served 
ccrtam papers on the deceased That she looked noticeably 
unhappy, fnghtened, lonely, deserted, when she opened the 
door to him. Had great ^fficulty m obtaining from her the 
whereabouts of the man Sabre At first refused to tell 
No, didn’t actually say she had been told not to tell , but 
yes, certainly gave that impression Extracted from her at 
last that he was probably at Bnghton Couldn’t get anything 
more definite out of her 

"Look here ’’ says Sabre "Look here Look 

here, she didn’t know I ’’ 

" I am not surpnsed,’’ says Humpo, " I am not at all sur- 
prised" Court laughs cynically "You have interrupted 
us a great deal,” says Humpo " It is tunc we saw if you 
will be equally informative m the witness-box " 

Some one bawls, " Next witness Mark Sabre." 

Court draws an enormous breath, and gets itself ready for 
butchery to make a Tidborough holiday. 
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Chaffer VI 


I 


H APGOOD went on* 

’ I’m telling you, old man, that after the coroner had 
none vnth him, and after this Humpo, witli his %dprous fore- 
imger and liis retriever tongue, and his perspuation streaming 
ttown his face, and Twynmg tugging hun dowm by the coat and 
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putting him on the trail afresh — after the coroner, and after 
this Humpo like that had been on to him for a bit, Sa^re 
absolutely couldn't speak. He was hlce he had a constriction 
m his throat There was nothing he could say but b^lin 

all his sentences with " Look here Look here — ; 

and mne times out of ten mcapable of anythmg to follow it 
up with j 

He was distraught. He was speechless He was clean 
crazed 

At the very beginmng, with the coroner, he wouldn’t use 
the word " the deceased ” Insisted on keepmg r ailin g her 
Ef&e. ^ Coroner kept puUmg him up over it, and about the 
twentieth time pulled him up hard. 

Poor chap threw out his arms hke he was throwmg the 
word away, and then hammered on the ledge “ I wosv'i 
say deceased I won't call her the deceased Vile word 
Horrible word Obscene, beastly, hateful word. I won't 
call her it Why should I call her the deceased ? ” 

Control yourself," says Budda " Control yourself.” - 
He only waved and thumped again. " I won’t I won't 
Why should I call her the deceased ? I knew the girl. I 
was fond of the girl. She was my friend She was fond of 
me I did more for her than anyone in tbiR court — ^her father 
or anyone. When she was m trouble she came to me, and I 
succoured her She hved m my house She cooked my meals 
for me We went through it together. I’ve known her for 
years I’ve liked her for years And now she’s dead, ^md' 
you turn around and tell me to call her the deceased Eifie I 
Effie / Do you hear f—Effie / ’’ 

They couldn’t stop hun He was hke a sick wolf then, 
cornered, and Budda like a big, wary boarhound gomg m 
at him and jumping up on the wall out of the way when he 
made his dashes and then commg down and going m at him 
agam But they stopped him when Humpo got at him' They 
wore him down then He was hke that wolf then with a 
rope round his neck, tied to a post, and every time he’d fly-out 

with " Look here Look, here——'" the rop'e would < 

^catch hun and throttle him and over he’d^go, and Humpo 
in wonying him a gain 

Like this Link on link of the ehain against him and bnck 
^bnek of the wall around him Like this 
“ What date did the deceased leave vour wife’s employ- 
ment?” 
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" In March In March last year. Look here- — •” 

; “ Did she leave of her own wish or was she dismissed ? 


Look here 

" Was she dismissed because your wife suspected you ol 
slations with her ? ” 

“ Look here-T — ” 

"Answer the' question " 

" Well, but look hm 

"Answer the question, sir.” 

"Look here ” 

"Very well, su: Very well Answer me this question then, 
[s it the fact that your wife has instituted divorce proceedmgs 
E^ainst you ? ” 

"Look here " 

Court surging with sensation at this dramatic disclosure, 
riumpo moppmg his face, keeping the great forefinger gomg. 
Sabre clutchmg the desk like a man m asthma, Tw 3 mmg 
tuggmg at Humpo’s coat. " Yes, yes,” says Humpo, bendmg 
down, then launches at Sabre agam. 

" Is it the fact that m these proceedmgs the deceased woman 
is named as co-respondent ? ” 

" Look here 


" You keep asking me to look here, sir, but you tell me 
no thing I you plam questions. Have you nothmg better 
than ‘ Look here ’ ? Is it the fact that these papers were 
served on you at Brighton on the occasion of your flight ? ” 

" Fhght— flight Look here ” 

" Is it the fact ? " 


"Yes Bnghton, yes But, look here— flight 1 flight 1 
Holiday, I teU you Hohday ” 

" Hohday 1 " cnes Humpo " Do you tell me holiday, sir ? 
Holiday 1 I thank you for that word We will eygminfr 
it m a moment This was at Bnghton, then. The 
business of the witness whom we have recently seen m the 
box was to serve the papers on you and on the deceased. Now 
come back a httle Let me ask you to cany back your mmd 
to the summer of 1915 "—and with his waggmg forefinger,, 
md his sloshing tongue, and his moppmg at his face, and 
his throwmg back of his mane as though it was a cloak from 
^der which he kept rushmg in to stab home another knife, 
he takes the unhappy man through all the stuff he^had got 
out of old Enght— Sabre’s apparently uucalled-for~ interest 
m the girl, first getting her from her father’s house to the 
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neighbourhood of his own, then under his own roof, and al] 
the rest of the unholy chain of it Then he has a chat witli 
Twymng, then mops himself dry, and then hurls m agam 
"Now, sir, this hohday. This pleasant holiday by thfe 
sea 1 Did you make any preparations for it, any little pur- 
chases ? ’’ f 

" No Purchases ? No Look here ” ' 

" Never mmd about look here, sir. No purchases ? Did 
you hear the evidence of the witness — the Alton chemist, who 
declared on oath that you made a purchase in his shop on the 
very day before you started, a purchase you have admitted ? 
Remembermg that, do you still say you made no purchases 
for your — ^hohday ? " 1 

" Nothmg to do with it Nothmg " 

" Nothmg to do with it ^ Well, sir, we will accept that 
for a moment Do you often go shoppmg in Alton ? " , 

The poor beggar shook his head No voice in his 
throat 

" Do you shop there once m a month, once m six months ? ■” 
Shook agam 

^ " Are there chemists in the Garden Home, in Tidboroughi 
m Chovensbury ? " 

Nods 

" Are you Imown m all these places I have mentioned ? ” 
Nods 

" Are you known m Alton ? " 

Shakes 

" Are all these places nearer to you than Alton ? ” 

Nods 

Humpo's finger shoots out about two yards long , dashes 
back his mane with his other hand , rushes m from under it * 
" Then, sir, will you tell the jury why, to make this purchase 
of oxalic acid on the day before you leave home, why you go to 
a^lace m which you are unknown, and to a place farther away 
from you than three other centres, one at your very door ? ’* 
Sabre sees like a hit m the face this new thmgihat's commg 
at him. Gasps Puts up his hand to that choked throat 

of his Strangles out, " Look here " , - 

"Answer the question, sir” , 

Stammers out like a chap croaking. "Walk , Walk.' 
Wanted a walk Wanted to get out Wanted to get away 
from It.” ^ 

Back goes the mane, and in agam hke a flash : Ah, you 
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wanted to get out of it ? The house mth its inmates was 
becommg insupportable to you ? ” 

"I-ook here ” 

“ I am givmg you your own words, sir Do you tell us 
that, although you were leavmg — ^for a holiday — on the very 
next day, stiU, even on the afternoon before, you felt you-must 
get out of it Is that nght, sir ? ” 

“Look here “ 

“Very well Let us leave that, sir. We seem to be 
compelled to leave a great deal, but the jury will acquit me 
of fault m the matter Let us come to the purpose of the 
oxahc acid purchase Nothing to do with your hohday, 
you say With what then ? For what purpose ? ” 

Long pause Frightful pause Hours Whole court hold- 
ing its breath. Pause like a chunk of eternity Silent as 
that. Empty as that What the devil was he thinkmg of ? 
Had he forgotten ? Was he awake now to the frightful 
places he kept getting into, and wondermg if this was another 
and where exactly it lay ? Appalhng pause Dashed woman 
somewhere m the court goes off mto hystencs and dragged out 
He didn't hear a scream of it, that poor baited chap in the 
box Just stood there Grey as a raked-out fire Face 
twitchmg Awful I tell you, awful. Nearly went mto 
hystencs myself. Humpo, slopping his tongue round his 
jaws, watchmg him like a dog watchmg its dinner bemg cut 
up After about two years, ^aps m his tongue and demands 
“ Come, sir, for what purpose did you buy this oxahc acid ? “ 
Sabre gives his first clear, calculated words since he had 
got up there I guess he /tad been puUmg himself together 
to look for a trap He said very slowly, trymg each word, 
like a chap feehng along on thm ice , he said, " EfBe — asked — 
me — to — ^get — ^it — to — clean — my — ^straw — ^hat — ^for—me — 
for — ^Bnghton ” 

That Humpo I Very gently, very qmetly, like a rescuer 
pushihg out a ladder to the man on the ice " The deceased 
asked you to get it to clean your straw hat for you for Bngh- 
ton “ And then hke a trap going off he snapped and threw 
Sabre clean off the balance he was gettmg " Then it was 
obtamed for the purpose of your hohday ? " 

" Look here " All at sea agam, d'you see ? And the 

end was quicker than nothmg Twynmg pulls Humpo’s 
coat and pomts at Sabre’s hat, soft hat, on the ledge before 
him Humpo nods, dehghted 
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*' And did she cany out her intention, sir ? Did she dean' 
your straw hat for you ? " 

Nods 

" You don’t appear to be wearing it ? " 

Shakes. 

*' Pray, where, then, is this straw hat to dean which j^ou 
obtained the oxahe acid ? Is it at your house ? ” 

Shakes 

" Not at your house 1 Odd. Wiere then ” 

"txiok here " 

“ Where then ^ " 

“ Look here ” 

“ Answer the question, sir Where is this straw hat ? ” 

" Look here ” Gulps " Look here " Gulps 

again '* Look here I lost it in the sea at Brighton " 

Humpo stares like one stupefied Repeats like one utterly 
staggered: "You— you lost it in the sea at Brighton!" 
Turns like a flash to the coroner " I have done with this 
witness, sir ” Sits down. Plump Court lets go its breath 
like the four winds round a chimney. Sabre staggers out of 
the box Falls across into his seat . ' - 

Too much for me, old man I bawled out, people in 
front of me nearly jumpmg out of their skins with the start, 

I bawled out, " Mr Coroner, I saw the witness at Brighton, 
and he told me he’d lost his hat m the sea " 

Budda, like a talking idol discovering an mfidel in his temple, 
" Who are you, sir ? " 

I’m a sohcitor I’m Sir Sabre’s soheitor.” 

Budda to Sabre • " Have you a solicitor in the court. Sabre ? ” 
'No I No I Get away ! Get out of it 1 Get away from 
mel ’’ 

"You have no standmg in this court, sir/’ says Budda. ^ 
Awful Nothing to be done Sony I’d spoken. 'After all, 

. telhng me about h(s hat, what did it prove ? Nothing. If 
anythmg, easily could be twisted mto cunning preparation of 
his plan beforehand. Useless Futile. 

Case went on Presently Tw 3 niing in the box. Last wit- 
ness — ^put up to screw down the lid on Sabre's coffin, to polish ’ 
up the argument before it went to the jury. Stood there 
with the venom frothing at the comers of his mouth, stood ^ 
there a man straight out of the loins of Judas Iscariot,' stood 
there making his testirnony more damTiiTig a thousand times by 
pretendmg it was being dragged out of ham, reluctant to give 
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away his business companion. Told a positively damning 
story about meetmg Sabre at the station on his departure 
from leave a day after the girl wassacked. Noticed how strange 
his manner was ; noticed he didn't like being asked about 
circumstances of her dismissal ; noticed his wife hadn’t come 
to see him off Yes, thought it odd Sabre had explamed 
wife had a cold, but saw Mrs Sabre in Tidborough very next 
day. Yes, thought the whole thing funny, because had 
frequently seen Sabre and the girl together during Sabre’s 
leave Any particular occasion ^ Well, did it really matter ? 
Must he really answer ? Yes, notablym the Cloister tea-rooms 
late one evemng. Well, yes, had thought their behaviour 
odd, secretive. Sabre's position in the office f Well, was 
it really necessary to go into that? WeU, had to admit 
Sabre was no longer a member of the firm Had been sus- 
pended during intimacy with the deceased, now dismissed 
consequent upon this grave development Had he ever 
had occasion m the past, m earlier days, to remonstrate with 
Sabre concerrang attitude towards the girl ? WeU, scarcely 
liked to say so, hated to say so, but certainly there had been 
such occasions Yes, bad spoken seriously to Sabre about it. 

There ripped across the court as he said that, old man, a 
woman's voice from the back " It's a he. It's an abomin- 
able he , and you know it’s a he I” 

By Jove, I tell you 1 I nearly swaUowcd my back teeth 
with the effect of the thmg Give you my word, I thought for 
a minute it ivas tte gnl come to life and walked in out of her 
coffin That voice I High and clear, and fine and true as an 
Angelas bell across a han'est field "It’s a lie It’s an 
abominable he , and you know it’s a he I ’’ 

Ell ’ Tcmfic ? I tell you terrific isn't the word. It 
was the Fairfav business at tiie trial of Kmg Charles over 
again Itabsolntdy V’as Budda nearly had a fit "Silence! 
How dare you, madam I Turn out that woman I ^\lio is 
that ? " 

Commotion A woman pressed out from tlie mob behind 
and w alked up the court like a goddess, like Portia, by Jove, 
like Euphrosme " l.ct no one dare to toudi me," she said 
I am I..atiy Tybar, Lvciy one knows me here I've just 
heard 'TIiis shameful business All of jxm 
!«im Htw^ea you." She pobted a hand at Twymng. 
And you, I tell you before rJl this court, and 5 ou may take 
Vi bri steps y on like. I tell y ou that 5 o j art. a liar, an experjcnccd 
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and calculating liar/' And she went \vith that to old Sabre, 
and stooped over him and touched him vnth both her hands 
and said , " Marlco, Slarko ^ *' 

You know, she’d got that blooming court stiff and cold. 
The suddenness and the deciaon and the — the arrogance of 
the Ihmg took ’em all ends up and had ’em speechless She 
was there bj- Sabre and stooping over him, motlicnng him, 
before Budda or any of 'em could have found the wits to say 
what Ins own name was. Let alone the Iscanot 

Matter of fact. Sabre was the first one to speak He threw 
up his arm from where he’d been co\ enng his face, just as he’d 
thrown it up when I called out, and swung her hands aside 
and called out, “ Don't touch me. Let me alone. Leave me 
alone ” 

She motioned to the man beside him, and the chap got up as 
if her motion had been Circe’s, and disappeared through the 
roof or somew here, I don’t know Anyw ay, he vanished. And 
she took his place and sat dowm beside Sabre, and poor old 
Sabre crouched aw’ay from her as if he was stung, and old 
Budda, reaching out for his dignity, said, You may remain 
there, madam, if you do not mterrupt the court " 

There w'asn’t much more to mterrupt. Twymng had had 
about as much as he wanted , he’d done ivhat he was out to 
do, ^yway The case finished, the coroner had a go at 
the jury They went out, I suppose they were gone ten 
minutes Shuffled m again. Gave their verdict- I was 
watchmg Sabre He took down his hands from his face and 
stared with all the world’s agony m his face, straimng himself 
forward to hear. Verdict. They found suicide while tempor- 
arily msane, and added their most severe^censure of the con- 
duct of the witness Sabre He jumped up and flung out 

his hands* “Look here Look here Censure 1 

Censure 1 Cens ! ’’ 

Dropped back on his seat like he was shot. Twisted him- 
self up Sat rockmg. 

Court cleared m less than no time. Me left m my comer. 
This Lady Tj^bar. Sabre, twisted up Bobby or two. I 
began to come forward Sabre looks up. Looks round. 
Gets his hat. Collects his old stick. Starts to hobble 
out 

This Lady Tybar gets in -front of him, me alongside o^,hCT 
by then : “ Marko, Marko 1 ’’ (That was what she called 
him ) He sort of pushes at her and at me: Let me alone.' 
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Let me alone. Get nght away from me ” Hobbles away 
do^vn the room. 

A bobby stops Inm " Better go this way, sir. Rough lot 
of people out there." Leads him to a side door. 

We followed him up, she and I Door gave on to a lane 
running up into the Penny Green road. She tried at him 
aeam. Gently, very tenderly, " Marko, Marko, dear 1 ” Would 
• ' ' • ■ - "Now then. 


I tried at him 
" Let me alone. 


Gel away. 


have made your heart squirm 
old man ” Swung round on us, 

Get right away from me I " 

Followed him, the pair of us, up to the main road. She 
tried agsdn 1 tried. He swung round and faced us " Let 
me alone. Won't anyone let me alone ? Get right away from 

me Look here Look here If you want to do any- 

^ing for me, get right away from me and leave me alone 
Leave me alone Do you hear ? Leave me alone " 

Hobbled away out towards Penny Green, bobbmg along on 
his stick fast as be could go 

She said to me, " Oh ! Oh I '* and began to cry I said 1 

thought the best thmg was to leave him for a bit, and that I’d 
go over, or she could, or both of us, a bit later on Clear we 
were only dnving him mad by following him now There was 
a cab came prowlmg by I gave the chap a pound note and 

told him to follow Sabre " Get up just alongside and 

keep there," I said " He'll likely get in. Get hun in and 
take him up to Crawshaws, Penny Green, and come back 
to me at the Royal Hotel and there's another quid for 
you” 

Old man, I went along to the Royal with this Lady Tybar 
Told hex who I was and what I knew Ordered some tea there 
(which we didn't touch), and she began to talk to me Talk 
to me , I tell you what I thought about that woman 
while she talked I thought, leaving out hmehght beauty, 
and classic beauty, and all the beauty you can see m a frame 
presented as such, leaving out that, because it wasn’t there 
I thought she was the most beautiful woman I had ever seen 
Yes, and I told my wife so That shows you 1 You couldn't 
say where it was or how it was. You could only say that 
beauty abode m her face as the scent m the rose. It's there 
and It's exquisite * that's all you can say If she’d been talk- 
the dark I could have felt she was beautiful 
,mat did she tell me ? She talked about herself and Sabre. 
What did she say ? No, you’ll have to let that go, old mS. 
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It was more what' I read mto what she said I’ll keep it— « 
for a bit, anyway 

There’s else to tell than that That cabman I’d got hold of 
sent m a while after to see me. Said he’d picked up Sabre 
a mile along and taken him home. Stopped a bit to patch up 
some harness or somethmg, and " All of a heap ” (as he ex- 
pressed it) Sabre had come flymg out of the house agam 
and mto the cab and told him to dnve like hell and all to the 
of&ce — to Fortune, East and Sabre’s Said Sabre behaved all 
the way hke as if he was mad — shouting to him to hunry, and 
carrying on mside the cab so the old man was terrified 

I said, " To the office I What the devil now ? ” I ran 
m to Lady Tybar and we humed round We were scared for 
him, I tell you. And we’d reason to be — ^when we got 
there and found him’ . , 


If W inter Comes Chapter 'VII 

I 

W HEN that cab which Hapgood had dispatched v after 
Sabre from the coroner’s court overtook its quest, the 
Ptit himself abreast of the distracted figure furiously 
hobbhng along the road and, his second pound note m view, 
began, m a fat and comfortable voice, a beauilmc monologue 
of ‘ Keb, sir ? Keb ? Keb ? Keb, sir ? ' 

Sabre at first gave no attention Further along he once 
angrily waved his stick in signal of dismissal About a mile 
along his disabled knee, and all his much-overwrought body, 
refused further to be the fiogged slave of his tumultuous mmd. 

stopped m physical exhaustion and rested upon his stick 
The cabman also stopped and tuned afresh his entiang and , 
resHul rhythm; ‘Keb, sir? Keb? Keb? Keb, sir?' 

He got m. 

He did not think to giye a direction, but the dnver had his 
directions , nor, when he was set down at his house, to make 
pa3mient ; but payment had been made Tlie driver assisted 
him from the cab and mto his door — and he needed assistance ~ 
—and bemg^ ofi his box set himself to the adjustmcnt^of a . 
buckle, repair of which he had deferred through the day imtil 
a man economical of effort) some other circumstance 
^ould necessitate his commg to eart k. > 
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Sabre stumbled into his house and pushed the door behind 
him with a resolution expressive of his desire to shut away 
from himself all creatures of the world and be alone — ^be left 
entirely alone By habit he climbed the stairs to his room. 
He collapsed mto a chair. 

His head was not achmg ; but there throbbed within his 
head, ceaselessly and enormously, a pulse that seemed toshake 
him at its every beat. It was gomg knock, knock, knock 1 
He began to have the feehng (hsX if this fnghtful knockmg 
contmued it would beat its way out Somethmg woidd give 
way. Amidst the purposeful reverberations his mmd, like one 
squeezed back m the dark comer of a lair of beasts, crouched 
shakmg and appalled. He was the father of EfBe's child , he 
was the murderer of Effie and of her child He was neither 
but the cnmcs were fastened upon him as ineradicable pig- 
ment upon his skm His skin was white but it was anneal^ 
black , there was not a glass of the mirrors of his past actions 
but showed it black and reflected upon it hue that ^ blacker 
yet He w^ a betrayer and a murderer and every refutation 
produce turned to a brand in his hands and 
branded him yet more deeply. He wnthed m torment For 
“ every hour of every day and night, he would carry 

sweatmg face pressing towa^ 
him across the table m that court. No 1 It was another W 
that passed before that passionate countenance and stood 
Id'c flame before his eyes Twvnine 1 TwvniTifT 

Tv^mg 1 The promoter, the^er^of thaTp^ionlSSS 

passion, the instigator and instrumeRt of this bus nHnf .1 
appalling destruction. ItTOuT 

T Ho JSehaiopon 

going to give way m a minute It must bo 
bomoUiin\ uoulS give tvay else AT™^'’d^ 

iSKS, "isit’ssT 

m this room. ItTiU S to bfs»„ r n” “ ' “ >« 

v vv.*.. ien to one she had put it there 
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again now. The very last thing she had done for him I E^c I 
He went quickly to the dock and opened it Good i It was 
there. He snatched it up Something else there. A folded 
paper. His name pencilled on it; Mr. Sabre. 

She had left a message for him I 

She had left a menage for him 1 That dgarette case business 
had been deliberately done I 

He fumbled the paper open. He could not control his fingers 
He fumbled it open He began to read. Tears stood in Ids 
eyes Pitiful, oh, pitiful He tum«i the page, knock, knock, 
faiock I The knockmg suddenly ceased. He threw up his 
hand He ga\ e a very loud cry. A single note. A note of 
extraordmary exultation ; * Ha I ’ 

He crushed the paper between liis hands He cried aloud : 

' Into my hands 1 Into my hands thou hast delivered him I '' 

He opened the paper and read again, his hand shaking, and 
now a most terrible trembling upon him. > 

t 

‘ Dear Mr Sabre, — 

' I wanted you to go to Brighton so I could be alone to do 
what I am )ust going to do I see now it is all impossible, and 
I ought to have seen it before, but I wus so veiy fond of my 
httle baby and I never dreamt it would be like this But you 
see they won't let me keep m 5 ^ little baby, and now I have 
made thmgs too terrible for you. So I see the only thing to 
do is to take myself out of it all and take my little baby wi^ 
me Soon I shall explain thm^ to God and then I think it 
will be quite all nght. Dear Mr Sabre, when I explain tlungs 
to God I shall tell Him how wonderful you have been to me _ 
My heart is filled with gratitude to you I cannot express it , 
but I shall tell God when I explam everything to Him ; and 
my one hope is that after I hav^e been pumshed I shall be 
allowed to meet you again, and ihanlr jrou — there, where 
everythmg will be understood* 

“ ' t 

He turned over. , ~ ^ ' 

' I feel I ought to teU you now, before Heave this world, what 
I never was able to tell j^ou or anyone The father ,of my, 
httle baby was Harold Twyning, who used to be m your office. 
We had been secretly engaged a very, very long time and then 
he was in an officer traxcung camp at Bournemouth where I 
was, and I don’t think I quite understood. We were going 
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to be married and then he had to go suddenly and then he was 
afraid to tell his father, and then this happened and he was 
more afraid So that was how it all was I do want you, 
please, to tell Harold that I quite forgive him, only I can't 
quite ivrite to him And dear Mr Sabre, I do trust you to be 
with Harold what you have always been with me and with 
everybody — ^gentle, and understanding things And I sh^ 
tell the Perches, too, about you, and Mr Fargus Good-bye, 
and may God bless and reward you for ever and ever, 

‘ Effie ' 


n 

He shouted again, 'Hal' He cned agam, ' Into my hands I 
Into my hands 1 ' 

He abandoned himself to a rather horrible ecstasy of hate 
and passion His face became rather homble to see His 
face became dark and ugly and knotted, and the vems on 
his forehead black He cned aloud, ' Harold I Harold I 
Twyningl Twyningl’ He rather horribly mimicked Twyning 
‘ Harold’s such a good boy I Harold's such a good, Chnstian, 
model boy 1 Harold’s never said a bad word or had a bad 
thought Harold’s such a good boy ’ He cned out 'Harold’s 
such a blackguard 1 Harold’s such a blackguard I A black- 
guard, and the son of a vile, infamous, lymg, perjured black- 
guard ’ 

His passion and his hate surmounted his voice He choked. 
He picked up his stick and went with frantic stndmg hops to 
the door He cned aloud, gnttmg his teeth upon it, ‘ I'll cram 
the letter down his throat I'll cram the letter down his throat 
I’ll take him by the neck I'll bash him across the face And 
I’ll cram the letter down his throat ’ 

The cab-dnver, his labour upon the buckle finished, was 
resting on his box with the purposeful and luxunous rest of a 
man who has borne the heat and burden of the day Sabre 
waved his stick at him, and shouted to him, ' I^^ortune’s oflSce 
m 'Tidborough Hard as you can. Hard as you can ’ He 
wrenched open the door and got m In a moment, the startled 
horse scarcely put into motion by its startled dnver, he put 
his head and arm from the wmdow and was out on the step. 

‘ Stop I Stop I Let me out I’ve somethmg to get ’ 

He ran agam mto the house and bundled himself up the 
stairs and mto his room At his bureau he took a drawer and 
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end of (he room Twyning •sat at Ins desk. He was crouched 
atfnsdcbk His head was buried in his hands. At his elbows, 
vivid upon the black c\pansc of tlie table, lay a tom envelope, 
dull red 

Sabre shut the door and leant his stick against the wall by 
the fire He took the letter from his pocket and walked across 
and stood over 1 \vy ning Twymng had not heard him He 
stood o\ cr him and looked down upon him Knock, knock, 
Icnock 1 Curse the thing 1 There was T\v}ming's neck, that 
brmm strip between his collar and his head, that m a minute 
he would catch him by No, seated thus he would catch 
Ins hair and wrench him back and cram his meal upon him 
Knock, knock, knock I Curse the thing I 
He said heavily * ' Twyning ! Twyning, I’ve come to speak 
to you about your son ' 

l^vynlng slightly twisted his face m his hands so as to 
glance up at Sabre His face was red He said in an odd, 
thick voice, ' Oh, Sabre, Sabre, have you heard ? ' 

Sabre said, ' Heard ? ’ 

'He's killed My Harold My boy. My boy, Harold 
Oh, Sabre, Sabre, my boy, my boy, my Harold I ' 

He began to sob ; his shoindcrs heavmg 
Sabre gave a sound that was just a whimper 0 irony of 
fate ! O cynicism mcredible m its malignancy I O cumulative 
touch • To deliver him this his enemy to strike, and to 
present him for the knife thus already stricken 1 
No sound m aU the range of sounds whereby man can express 
emotion was possible to express this emotion that now sur- 
charged him This was no pam of man's devismg This was 
a special and a pnvate agony of the gods reserved for victims 
approved for very nice and exquisite experiments He felt 
himself squeezed nght doivn beneath a pressure squeezing 
to his vitals; and there was squeezed out of him just a 
whimper 

He walked across to the fireplace , and on the high mantel- 
shelf laid his arms and bowed his forehead to the marble 
Twymng was brokenly saymg, ‘ It's good of you to come. 
Sabre I feel it After that busmess I'm sorry about it. 
Sabre I feel your goodness coming to me like this But 
you know, you Mways knew, what my boy was to me My 
Harold My Harold Such a good boy. Sabre Such a good, 
Christian boy And now he's gone, he's gone. Never to see 
him agam. My boy. My son. My son.' 
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O dreadful I . .nr i. 

And he went on, distraught and pitiable* My boy. , My 
Harold Such a good boy, Sabre. Such a perfect boy. * My 


Harold’ . , , j tt 

The letter was crumpled in Sabre's nght hand. He was 
constncting it m his hand and knocking his clenched IcnucKies 


on the marble 

* My boy. kly dear, good boy. 0, Sabre, Sabre J 
He dropped Ins right arm and swung it by his side, to 
fro , over the fender — over the fire , over the heartii — over the 


‘ My Harold Never to see his face again I My Haroia. 
He stopped his swinging arm, holding his hand above toe 
flames ' He that dw^eth in love dweUeth in God and Goa 
in him , for God is love ' He opened his fingers :^d toe 
crumpled letter fell and was consumed. He pushed himseli 
up from the mantelpiece andtumed and went over to Twyning 
and stood over him agam. He patted Twynmg’s 
shoulders . ' There, there, Twymng Bad luck. Bad luck. 
Hard. Hard. Bear up, Twymng. Soldier’s death . ,* 
Fmest death . . Died for his country. . . . Fmeboy, . ^ 
Soldier’s death . Bad luck Bad luck, Twynmg . ' 

Twynmg, marticulate, pushed up his hand and felt tor 
Sabre’s hand and clutched it and squeezed it convulsweiy. 

Sabre said agam, ' There, there, Twynmg. Hard Sard 
Fme death . Brave boy .. .’ He disengaged his hand ’ 
and turned and walked very slowly from the room - 
He went along the passage, past Ifr Fortune’s door f 
that which had been his own, still walkmg very slowly ana 
his hand agamst the wall to steady himself He fdt deatmy 
ill . . . f v' 

He went mto his own room, unentered by him for many 
months, now his own room no more, and dropped heavily mt 
the familiar chair at the famihar desk He put his ams ou^ 
along the desk and laid down his head upon them O 
lative touch I He began to be shaken with onsets of emotion, 
as with sobs O cumulative touch 1 ' , ' , 

The commumcatmg door opened and Mr Fortune appe^a 
He stared at Sabre in astounded mdignation. ' Sabre I lo 
here I I must say — I must admit-;^ — . ' tr ^ a 
Sabre clutched up his dry and terrible sobbing. 'He tmne 
swiftly to Mr. Fortune and put his hands on the arms or tn 
chair to nse m 
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A curious look came xipon his face He said ‘ I say. I’m 
sort) I m sorrj', I — I can't get up.’ 

Jlr, Fortune boomed, ' C.in't get up 1 ’ 

‘ I ‘:ay — No I say, I think something’s happened to me 
I can't "get up’ 

The door opened Hapgood came m, and Nona 

Sabre said, ‘ I say, Hajigood — Nona — Nona I I say, Nona, 
I think something s happened to me I can't get up ' 

A cliangc came o\cr Ins face He collapsed back m the 
cliair 

'Jfarkol Markol' 

She who thus cried ran fonvard and threw herself on her 
knees beside him, her hands stretched up to him 

Hapgood turned furiously on Mr Fortune ' Go for a 

doctor 1 Go like hell ! Sabre ! Sabre, old man 1 ’ 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' Hremorrhage on the brain,’ said the doctor ‘ . . Well, 

if there's no more effusion of blood You quite understand 
me I say i/ there isn't . . Has he been through any 
trouble, any kind of strain ? ' 

'Trouble,' said Hapgood 'Stram He’s been m hell— 
nght in * 

When he was removed and they had left him, Nona said to 
Hapgood as they came down the steps of the County Hospital . 
'There was a thing he was so fond of, Mr Hapgood. 

. O Wind, 

If Winter conics, can Spnng be far behind ? 

‘ It comes to me now There must be a tummg now. If 
he dies . . still, a tummg’ 
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I 

H apgood across the coffee cups, the hqueur glasses and 
the cigarettes, wagged a solemn head at that fnend of 
his, newly returned from a long visit to Amenca. He wagged 
a solemn head 

' She’s got her divorce, that wife of his . 

Eh 1 . Well, man ahve, where do you expect me to 

begm ? ' ;You msmuate yourself into a Government commission 
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to go to America to lecture with your " Sketch-book on the 
Western Front,” and I write you about six letters to evciy 
one I get out of you, and you come back and expect me to ^ive 
you a complete social and political and mUitary record of 
everything that's happened m your absence. Can’t you read ? 

Well, have it your own way. I've told you m my letters 
how he went on after that collapse, that bram hairaorrhage I 
told you we got Ormond Chve on to him. I told yo\i wc got 
him up here eventually to Chve's own Nursmg Home in Wel- 
beck Place. Clive was a fnend of that Lady Tybar. She 
was with Sabre all the tune he was in Queer Street — and it was, 
queer, I give you my word Pretty well 6very day I'd look 
m Every day she'd be there. Every day Ormond Chve 
would come ^ Time and agam we'd stand around the bed, we 
— ^watching Impenetrable and extraordinary business I 
There was his body, ahve, breathmg TTi«; mmd, his conscious-^ 
ness, his ego, his srif, his whatever you hire to nnll it — not there, 
^l^sent Not m that place. Departed into, and 
m, that mysterious valley where those cases _ go 
What was he domg there ? What was he seeing there ^ 
v^at was he thmkmg there ^ Was he in touch with this that 
belonged to lum here ? Was he sittmg in some fastness, dark 
md infinitely remote, and trymg to nd himself of this that 
belonged to him here ? Was he trying to get back to it, to 
resume habitation and possession and command ? Jt was 
It was eene It was creepy. It was like staring 
^ down mto a dark pit and hearing httle tinkling sounds of 
some one movmg there, and wondenng what the devil he was 
up to Yes, it was creepy 

Process of tune he began to come back. He’d struck a bght 
down there, as you might say, and you could see the dun, 
mystenous glimmer of it, movmg about, imperceptibly coming 
^ the side Now brighter, now famter ; now here, now there 
Rummy, I can tell you. But he was coming tip He was 
clunbmg up out of that place where he had been. What 
would he remember ? Yes, and what was he coming up to ? 

What was he commg up to 1 That was what began -to 
worry me This divorce suit of his wife's was climbmg up its 
place m the list. He was clunbmg up out of his place where 
^ had been and this case was clunbmg Up towards hearing. 
Do you get me ? Do you get my trouble ? Soon as his head 
emerged out of the pit was he going to be bludgeoned down 
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into it again by going through in the Divorce Court precisely 
that which had bludgeoned him down at the inquest ? Was 
I gomg to get the case held up so as to keep hnn for that ? 
Or what was I gomg to do ? I hadn't been mstructed to 
prepare his defence At Bnghton, when I'd suggested it, he’d 
told me, pohtely, to go to heU I hadn't been instructed , no 
one had been mstructed And there was no defence to prepare 
There was only his bare word, only his flat demal — denial flat, 
unprofitable, and totally unsupported The only person who 
could support it was the girl, and she was dead she was much 
worse than dead she had died in atrocious circumstances his 
part m which had earned him the severe censure of the coroner’s 
jury His defence couldn't have been worse He’d tied 
himself in damning knots ever smce he’d first set eyes on the 
girl, and all he could bnng to untie them was simply to say 
" It wasn’t so ” His defence was as bad as if he were to stand 
' up before the Divorce Court and say, " Before she died the girl 
wrote and signed a statement exonerating me and fixmg the 
paternity on so-and-so He's dead, too, that so-and-so, and 
as for her signed statement I’m sorry to say I destroyed it 
forgettmg I should need it m this smt I was womed about 
somethmg else at the time and I quite forgot this and I 
destroyed it ” 

I don’t say his defence would be quite so crudely msultmg 
to the intelligence of the court as that , but I say the whole 
unsupported twistmg and tummg and wnthmg and wnggling 
of it was not far short of it. 

Well, that was how I figured it out to myself m those days 
as the case came along for heanng , and I said to myself Was 
I gomg to put m affidavits for a stay of heanng for the pleasure 
of seeing him nursed back to life to go through that agony 
and ordeal of the mquest agam and come out with the same 
result as if he hadn’t been there at all And I decided — ^no , 
no thanks, not me It was too much like patching up a dymg 
man m a civilized country for the pleasure of hangmg him, or 
like fattmg up a starvmg man m a canmbal countiy for the 
satisfaction of eatmg him 

And I had this In further support of my position I had 
this My fnend, the Divorce Court is a C5mical institution 
If a respondent and a co-respondent have been in places and 
in circumstances where they might have mcrimmated them- 
selves the Divorce Court comically assumes that, bemg human, 
they would have incnminated themselves " But,” it says to 
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the petitioner, " I want proof, definite and satisfactoiy proof 
of those places and of those circumstances That's what I 
want That’s what j^ou've got to give me." 

Very well Listen to me attentivdy. Lend me your ears 
The onus of that proof rests on the petitioner. Because a case 
is undefended, it doesn’t for one single shadow of a chance 
follow that the petitioner’s plea is thcreforcgoing to be granted. 
No The Divorce Court may be cynical, but it's a stickler for 
proof The Divorce Court says to the petitioner, " It’s up to 
you Prove it Never mind what the other side isn't here 
to deny What you’ve got to do is to satisfy me, to prove to 
me that these places and these circumstances were so Go 
ahead Satisfy me — ^if you can ” 

So I said to myself . now the places and the circumstances 
of this petition unquestionably were so. All the Sabres in,the 
world couldn’t deny that Let his wife go ahead and prove 
them to the satisfaction of the court, if she r-an If she can't, 
good ; no harm done that he wasn’t there to be bludgeoned 
Mew If she can satisfy the court, weU, I say to you, my 
mend, as I said then to myself, and I say it deliberately : " * 
she COM satisfy the court — good again, better, excellent. He’s 
from a bond intolerable to both of them * 
Right The heanng came on, just the other day, and 
nis wife did satisfy the court. She got her decree. He's 
free ... 

Eh? Ah, good action I I touch your glass with inine 
Yes, free And, by the way, I pause here, meditatively 
extmgmshmg my cigarette in this ash-tray (as a novelist would 
touch it in) to remark that, as a footnote to history, it’s not 
nuthout interest that I heard, m a funny roundabout way, that 
T 7^^ (f^hat was), free also, when the decree is made absolute, 
IS likely to be marrymg again A chap called Millett, a neigh- 
bour of theirs ^ Sabre used to call him Hopscotch , some 
weud joke of his That's a mere footnote to history, as I've , 
said, but if I’Ve any responsibiHty in this busmess it touches 
me somewhat, and touches me where I blush to find it fame. 
Because you note its contribution to the position ^ Isn't 
mat woman better off, and isn’t soaety better off, andmorality 
better off, and aren’t children yet imbom belter off, with her 
jumpmg hopscotches with this LEllett than holding a life- . 
le^ of a pnvate heU. with Sabre ? I reckon ... ' 

^ However . . . We’ll leave that till the little Hopscotches 
nse up and call me blessed. This is Sabre. As I said, she 
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satisfied the court He’s free That's that Yesterday I 
took my courage in both hands and told him Yesterday 
Ormond Chve said Sabre might be cautiously approached 
about things For three u ceks past Clive’s not let us — ^me nor 
that Lady Tybar — see him Yesterday we were permitted 
again : and I took steps to be there first I told him There 
was one thing I’d rather prayed for to help me m the telling, 
and it came off — he didn’t remember I He'd eome out of that 
plaee where he had been with only a confused recollection of 
all that had happened to bun before he went in Like a fearful 
mghtmarc, that in the morning one remembers only vaguely 
and m bits Vaguely and m bits he remembered the mquest 
horror, and vaguely and m bits he remembered the divorce — 
and he thought the one was as much over as the other He 
thought he had been divorced I said to him, taking it as the 
easiest way of breakmg my news, I said to him, " You know 
your wife’s divorced you, old man ? ” He said pamfuUy, " Yes, 
I Icnow I remember that ” 

I could have stood on my head and waved my heels with 
rehef and ]oy Of course, it may come back to him m tune 
that the busmess hadn’t happened before his illness Ormond 
Chve says clear recollection of all that penod never will 
come back I hope not But I don't funk it It 
won't happen yet awhile , and if it ever does happen I’m 
confident enough that something else will have happened 
meanwhile, and that he’ll see, and thank God for it, that what 
is is best What do I mean ? What will have happened 
meanwhile ? Well, that’s telhng , and I don't feel it's qmte 
nune to tell Tell you what, you come around and have a 
look at the old chap to-morrow I dare bet he'll be on the 
road towards it by then, and perhaps tell us himself As I was 
coimng away yesjierday I passed that Lady Tybar gomg m, 
and I told her what I'd been saymg to him and what he 
remembered and what he didn’t remember . . What's 

that got to do with it ? Well, you wait and see, my boy 
You wait and see I’ll tell you this — come on, let’s 
be getting off to this play or we’ll be late — I tell you 
this, it's my behef of old Sabre that, after all he’s been 
through, and m a happier sense than the words were 
wntten. 


Home IS the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home irom the bill 
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or jolly soon will be. And good luck to ium. lie's won 
out.’ 


Ji 

Sabre, ^tcr Hapgood, on the visit on whidi he had begun 
’ to tell hint things,' had kdt him, was alting propped up in 
bed an aiting who next might come. The nurse had told him 
he was to have visitors that morning He sat as a man might 
sit at daybreak, brooding down upon a valley whence slowly 
the veiling mists dissolved These many d.ays they had been 
lifting . there were becoming apparent to him fan^iar features 
about the landscape. He was as one returned after long 
absence to his native village and wondering to find forgotten 
things again, paths he had w alked, scenes he had viewed, places ' 
and people left long ago and still enduring here. More than^ 
^3s to go down among tiiera. , . , 

The door opened and one came m. Nona. 

She said to him * Marko I * 

He had no reply that he could make. 

She slipped a fur that she was wearing, and came and sat 
down beside him. She wore what he would have thought of 
as a kmd of waistcoat thing, cut like his own waistcoats, but 
simrt, and opened above like a waistcoat, but turned back in a 
revealing all her throat She had a little 
oose-fitting hat banded with flowers, and a loose veil depended 
from it She put back the veil Beauty abode in her face as 
roe scent within the rose, Hapgood had said, and, as perfume 
deeply inhaled, her serene and tender beauty penetrated Sabre’s 
senses, propped up, watchmg her. He bad something to say 
to her. 

! ^ I have seen you, 2Qona ^ ’ 

^ it's a month ^ce I vras here, Marko ' 

* I don't remember it ' 

‘ You’ve been verjt lU ; oh, so ilL’ " ' 

He said slowly, ‘ Yes, I think I've been down in a 'pretty 
deep place.' 

§oing to be splendid now, Marko.’ 
Hedidnobrespond to her tone. He said, 'I’ve come on a 
rot in the last few weds Td an idea you'd been about me 
before that Td an idea you’d be coming again. There’s a, 
th^ Tve been thinking out to tell you ’ - 
She,breathed, 'Yes, tell me,'hIarko/ 
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But he did not answer 

She said, ‘ Have you been Ihuiking, xn these weeks, while 
you've been coming on, what you are going to do ? ' 

His hands, that had been crumpling up the sheet, were now 
laid flat before him His eyes, that had been regardmg her, 
were now averted from her, fixed ahead ‘ There is no thing 
I can do, in the way jmu mean ' 

She was silent a httle time 

' Marko, we’ve not talked at all about the greatest thing — 
of course thc 5 '’ve told you ^ — the Armistice, the war won 
England, your England that you loved so, at peace, victonous , 
those dark years done England her own again Your dear 
England, kfarko ’ 

He said ' It’s no more to do with me Frightful thmgs 
have happened to me Frightful things' 

She stretched a hand to his He moved his hands away 
‘ Marko, they’re done I w’ould not have spoken of them 
But shall I . Your dear England m those years suffered 
frightful thmgs She suffered lies, calumnies, hateful and 
femble thmgs — not m one httle place, but across the world 
Those who loved her trusted her, and she has come through 
those dark years ; and those who know you have trusted you 
always, and you are coming through those days to show to all 
. . . Time, Marko ; time heals 5l thmgs, forgets all thmgs, 
and proves all thmgs There’s that for you ’ 

He shook his head with a qmck, decisive motion 
She went on ' There’s your book — ^your England You 
have that to go to now And all your plans — do you 
remember tellmg me all your plans ? Such splendid plans 
And first of all your England that you loved wntmg so ’ 
He said, 'It can’t be It can’t be’ 

She began agam to speak He said, ' I don’t want to hear 
those thmgs They’re done I don’t want to be told those 
thmgs They have nothmg to do with me ’ 

She tned to present to him mdifferent subjects for his 
entertainment She could not get him to talk any more 
Presently she said, with a movement, ‘ I am not to stay with 
you very loiig.’ 

He then aroused himself and spoke, and had a firmness m his 
voice ' And I’ll tell you this,’ he said ' This was what I 
said I had to tell you When you go, you are not to return. 

I don’t want to see you agam’ 

She drew a breath, steadymg herself, * Why not, Marko ? ' 
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' Because what’s been has been. Done I’ve been through 
frightful things They're on me still. They always wili be 
on me But from everything that bdongs to them I want to 
get nght away. And I’m going to ’ 

' What are you going to do ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know Only get right away.’ 

She got up ‘Very welL I understand’ She turned' 
away ‘ It ^eves me, Marko But I understand I’ve 
always understood 3'ou.’ She turned again and came dose 
to him ‘ That’s what you’re gomg to do Do you know what 
I'm going to do ? ’ 

He shook his head He was breathing deeply. 

‘ I’m gomg to do what I ought to have done the minute I ' 
came mto the room I hadn’t qmte the courage This ’ 

She suddenly stooped over him She encirded him with 
her arms, and slightly raised him to her. She put her lips to 
his and kiss ed him and held him so. 

‘ You are never gomg to leave me, Marko. Never, never, 
never, till death ’ 

He cned, ‘ Beloved, beloved,’ and dong to her. ‘ Bdoved, ' 
bdoved 1 ’ and dung to her . . . 

* * » ♦ 

Postscript This went through the mail bearing postmark . 
September. 1919. 

‘ And seemg m the picture newspaper photograph with 
pratmg called " Lady Tybar, widow of the late Lord l^bar, 
y C , w’ho is marr3ung Mr. Mark Sabre (inset),” and never 
havmg been m comfortable situation smce leaving Penny 
Green, have expected 5'ou might be wishmg for cook and house- 
parlourmaid as before, and would be most pleased and obliged 
to come to you, w hich if you did not remember us at first were 
alw ays called by you hi I Jinks, and lo I Jinks, and no offence 
ever taken as knowmg it was only your way and friendly. 
And so will end now and hoping you may take us and oblige, 
your obedient servant. 

— * Sarah Jinks (hi I). 

‘Rebecca Jinks (IoI).’ 

THE END 


Ptmted in Great Bntam bit Butler & Tanner, Frame and London 





